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Mr.Ursan, Wapping, Oct. 23. 
HE inclosed I have had extracted 
from the Public Ledger to-day : 
as it deserves the greatest publicity 


and durability, I feel a pleasure 


(a right, I may say, for I have drawn 
a trigger for my Sovereign on both 
sides the Atlantic) in transmilting it 
to you, to give this excellent King’s 
feelings and principles such publicity 
and durability. Tmomas Watters. 





Tue Kina. — The following anec- 
dotes, says an Evening Paper, may be 
relied on as authentic: 

In the Summer of 1814, the King 
had lucid intervals: the Queen de- 
sired to be informed when that was 
the case — she was so; and on enter- 
ing the room, she found him singing 
a hymn, and accompanying it on the 
harpsichord. When he had finished 
it, he knelt down, and prayed aloud 
for her Majesty, then for his Family 
and the Nation, concluding with a 
prayer for himself, that it might 
please God to avert his heavy cala- 
mity from him, but if not, to give 
him resignation to submit to it. He 
then burst iato tears, and his reason 
again fled. 

One morning, when the passing- 
bell was tolling at Windsor, his Ma- 
jesty inquired who was dead? His 
attendants at first did not answer him; 
but, on his repeating the question, 
they said, “ Please your Majesty, 
Mrs. S—.” ‘Mrs. S—,” rejoined 
the King, “she was a linen-draper, 
and lived at the corner of street 
(naming the street); aye, she wasa 
good woman, and brought up her 
family in the fear of God — she is 
gone to Heaven—lI hope I shall soon 
follow ber.” 

EE — 

Mr. URBAN, 





Oct. 7. 


HE following Letiers, lately dis- 

egvered among some family pa- 
pers, scem to merit preservation, a 

are meh at your service. 


N.S. 





The Duke of Devonsuine to Bp. 
Hoaaty. 
Dublin, Jan. 24, 1756. 

My Lord, —I am extremely con- 
cerned that the first opportunity I 
should have of corresponding with 
the Bishop of Winchester should be 
on so disagreeable a subject ; and no- 
thing but your Lordship’s letter could 
have forced me to trouble you, or 
enter into the discussion of a ques- 
tion which has given me a great deal 
of uneasiness, as well as surprize. As 
you have laid me under a necessity 
of giving my opinion when I should 
have chose to have been silent, you 
will, | hope, excuse me if I give it 
you freely. 1 am indeed at a loss for 
words to — my meaning more 
clearly than I did in my letter to Dr. 
Lowth, of which he told me he had 
sent you an extract. It always was 
my intention to get a small matter 
out of Dr. Leslie’s preferments for a 
son of Sir Edmond Anderson; and 
therefore, as a means of providing 
more amply for Dr. Lowth, I pro- 
posed to him the making application 
to your Lordship; and though the 
material service was to be done to Dr. 
Lowth, yet I should always have 
esteemed it a civility dene to me, 
aod, as such, have thought myself 
much obliged to you; and I own, 
when the answer came back, couched 
in the words you mention, with stron 
professions of your regard fur me, 
was much pleased with it. I have 
lived long enough in the world not 
to pay too great a regard, or lay too 
much stress, on professions in general ; 
but the veneration I bad been bred 
up with for Bishop Hoadly’s charac- 
ter would not allow me to suspect 
that his professions could. mean no- 
thing, or that he could have recourse 
to nice distinctions to explain away 
the sense and meaning from his own 
words, which the common accepta- 
tion of them certainly cohveyed: and 


therefore, when Dr. Lowth had got 


possession 
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possession ef Dr. Leslie’s preferment, 
1 immediately acquainted Mr. Ander- 
son with the promise I had from 
your Lerdship, and told him the Liv- 
ing was at his service, which he very 
willingiy accepted. If that step had 
not been taken, I should, upoa the 
first difficulty raised by your Lord- 
ship, have desired Dr. Lowth to put 
an end to i!—and as | find my letter 
to him has not convinced you, I must 
desire your Lordship to dispose of 
the Living to whomsvever you shall 
think proper; and shall endeavour to 
serve my frieud some oiher way. | 
am sorry to find myself under the 
necessity of letting him know exactly 
the state of the case; but it is very 
material to me, my Lord, that no 
man should be able to say that I 
have broken my word with him. I 
must now look upon this affair as 
entirely over; and therefore the only 
favour | have to beg is, that this may 
be the conclusion of a correspondence 
which must be as disagreeable to you, 
as it is to, my Lord, your Lordship’s 
most obcdicat humble servant, 
DevonsuiRE. 





To the Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of 
Sr. Asarn*, at Whitchurch, Salop. 
My Lord,—After many attempts to 

write to your Lordship, I have at 

Jast, by mere dint of resolution, 

forced myself upon it ; and therefore, 

if I commit a fault, I hope you will 
give me leave to plead St. Paul’s ex- 
cuse, that itis not I, but something 
else that dwelleth in me. What it is, 
your Lordship wii! easily investigate, 
when [ inform you that my eldest son 
is in Orders, and ready to labour in 

the Vineyard, if he could but find a 

Vineyard to labour io. 

What can a man do in such circum- 
stances? If he applies to nobody, 
out of a modest delicacy, be will cer- 
tainly get nothing: if he stays till he 
hasa right to apply to any one, he 
will stay atl his life-time: if be ap- 

lies where he has no right, he will 
e looked upon as impertinent. 

If your Lordship was but as much 
obliged to me and my family as | am 
to you and yours, L should make no 
scruple of speaking plainly, and not 
think of concealing myself thus in 
clouds and darkness: but the mis- 
chief is, the obligation lies on the 
wrong side. Or, if 1 could make it 


out, that the receiving mauy favours 
ealitles a man to more, the argument 
would run very prettily! but this isa 
maxim not universally agreed upon. 
In shoct, my Lord, let me turn the 
question about ever so many ways, 
and view it in ever so many lights, I 
can make nothing of it; aud must 
therefore leave it to some greater 
Genius, who can raise an argument 
out of nothing, like the Bishop of 
Gloucester *, or make one out of his 
own will and pleasure; stat pro ra- 
lione voluntas: and content myself 
with what is within the reach of my 
capacity,—to convey by this my best 
wishes and compliment. (in which my 
wife and sons join) to yourself and 
Mrs. Newcome. —1 am, my Lord, 
your Lordship’s most obedieat and 
obliged humble servant, 
Henry Taycer, 
Crawley, Aug. 5, 1766. 
TT = 
Mr. Ussan, Oct. 14. 


HE just tribute of praise given in 

your Obituary of last Month to 
the character of the late Mr. Thomas 
Tomkins cannot but be highly gratify- 
ing to the wide-extended circle of his 
friends. Possessed as he was of all 
the amiable qualities of the head and 
heart, he may be said to be truly 
worthy of every encomium passed 
upon him. In — abilities 
he was confessedly unequalled; and 
among the many unequivocal testi- 
monies of admiration which his per- 
formances have excited, none could 
have been more gratifying to his feel- 
ings than that expressed by the Duke 
of Sussex, on the occasion of his’ 
Royal Highness receiving the Free- 
dom of the City in July last t+. 

The fineiy-executed Portrait of 
himself, by the late Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds, he has bequeathed to the City 
of London, with a request, that can- 
not be better expressed than in the 
terms of his will: 

“1 give and bequeath to Richard 
Clark, esq. Chamberlain of the City of 
London for the time being, and to all 
succeeding Chamberlaius of this City, 
my Portrait painted by Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds, P. R.A. being the last picture 
from the pencil of that celebrated Mas- 
ter,— with a request that it may be 
placed in the Chamberlain’s Parlour 
with the Duplicates of the Honorary 
Freedoms and Thauks presented by the 





* Dr. Richard Newcome, 


* Dr. Warburton. t See p. 78. 
Lord 
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Lord Mayor, Aldermen, and Common 
Council, to the distinguished Herves, 
Statesme:,, and other em nent Charac- 
ters, who have so ably and successfully 
exerted themselves to secure our inva- 
luable Constitution from the ambitious 
designs of our envious and powerful 
Enemies.” 

The Portrait was presented to the 
worthy Chamberlain on the Ist inst. 
who received it with that digaified 
6 eae and feeling, which marked 

is esteem for the Testator, and bis 
sense of the value of the bequest. A 
more appropriate situation for the 
Portrait could not have been selected, 
surrounded as it is by the elaborate 
productions of his pen which adorn 
that room. Such a collection of Or- 
namental Penmanship—so extensive, 
so beautifully designed, so ingeniously 
varied,—it may surely without arro- 
gance be asseried, cannot be surpassed ; 
and these memorials of Public Vir- 
tue will effectually preserve the fame 
of the Writer, by transmitting to 
posterity some of the most exquisite 
efforts of skill in the Caligraphic Art. 

Yours, &c. J.B. 


a 


Tour through various Parts of the 
Neruertanps and GERMANY in 
1815. (Continued from p. 104.) 

Mr. Urpan, 
OURNAY, to which I introduced 

A your Readers in my last letter, 
furnishes ample scope for gratifying 
the curiosity of the Antiquary and the 
Topographer. This beautiful city is 
the capital of a fertile and populous 
district called the Tournesis, the in- 
habitants of which were called Nervii 
im the time of Julius Cesar, who, in 
the second Book of his Commentaries, 
relates their bold and desperate strug- 
gles for freedom—anor was it till the 
whole race was almost extinct, that 
the Conqueror condescended to listen 
to the dictates of clemency, by spar- 
ing the old men, women, aad children, 
who had retired for safety to the fens 
and marshes. 

No scholar should visit Flanders 
without Czsar’s Commentaries in his 
pocket. On my arrival at the capital 
of the Nervii (a stage of 15 miles 
from Lille), I sat down to breakfast 
with Cesar in my hand, and got 
through the second book of the Com- 
mentaries “ while trifling o’er cold 
coffee with the spoon.” I could not 


suppress my indignant feelings at the 





Tyrant’s cool narrative of his having 
almost depopulated the country, for 
no other offence than their patriotic 
and independent spirit; and the cha- 
racter which he himself -ives of the 
unhappy victin s of his merciless rage 
for conquest, stamps lasting infamy 
upon bis name: “ Quorum de natura 
moribusque Casar quum qowreret, 
sic reperiebat: nihil pati vii, reli- 
quarumque rerum ad luxuriam perti- 
nentiun inferri, quod his rebus relan- 
xuescere animos, eorumque remilti 
virtutem existimarent; esse homines 
feros, magnaque virtutis, increpitare 
atque incusare reliquos Belgas, qui 
se populo Romano dedissent, et pa- 
triam virtutem projecissent, con- 
firmare se neque legatos missuros, 
neque ullam conditionem pacis ac- 
cepturos.” Alas! for pity that a 
man who could handle the pen so 
well, had not handled the sword te 
better purpose: and yel, proh nefas! 
the extermination of this biave and 
virtuous people was one of the glo- 
rious exploits for which the Roman 
Senate decree!’ religious solemnities 
and public processions for the space 
of fifteen days. 

I laid dowa the book, saying to 
myself in the words of Pope, 


** Heroes are much the same, the point ’s 
agreed, 
From Macedonia’s madman to the Swede, 
The whole strange purpose of their lives 
to find 
Or make an enemy of all mankind.” 

Had my time permitted me to re- 
main a week at Tournay, 1 might 
have selected from the researches of 
the Flemish Antiquaries, a digest of 
its history from the time of Cxsar to 
the destruction of the Roman Em- 
pire, and from thence through the 
vicissitudes of the middle ages, which 
I flatter myself would not be unac- 
ceptable tu your Antiquarian Readers; 
and had your Correspoudent Mr. Mot, 
during the while, been at wy elbow, 
1 might bave furnished the lovers of 

Topography with accurate deseri 
tious of the many splendid public 
buildings which adorn the town; bat 
my stay was too short for any toil- 
some investigation, and, with every 
sadvantage of leisure, 1 feel my inade- 
quacy to the task of scientific Archi- 
tectaral description.—! was delighted 
with the situation of Tournay, sur- 
rounded by rich and beautiful mea- 
dows, and washed by the Scheldt, 
’ which 
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which flows through the city. There 
are several bridges over the river, 
and the quays for traffick are adorned 
with shady walks that have a pretty 
effect. There are seven elegant yates 
leading into the town, over one of 
which formerly stood a fine statue of 
Louis XIV. which afterwards was 
transferred to the gardens of Blen- 
heim-House, to swell the triumphs of 
our illustrious Marlborough. — The 
great towns in the Netherlands exhi- 
bit an air of magnificence and splen- 
dour far surpassing those of any 
other parts of the Continent that I 
have seen, although vastly inferior 
in the present day to what they were 
in their most brilliant period, during 
the reign of the Emperor Charles V. 
Tournay, notwithstanding it has 
been so frequently exposed to the ra- 
vages of war, is still a noble city. It 
possesses many advantages for inlaod 
traffick, and carries on very consider- 
able manufactures both in linen and 
woollen. The tradesmen, according 
to the antient custom of the Low 
Countries, form separate corpora- 
tions, over whom Deacons preside, 
under the controul of the Magis- 
trates; and they reckon not less than 
seventy of those companies inTournay, 
There are a great many Churches 
and Priests at Tournay, and there isa 
considerable Seminary for the edu- 
cation of Students in Divinity. Popish 
bigotry aud superstition here reiga 
triumphant. 1 happened to be at 
Tournay on a Sunday, and was struck 
with the little regard that was paid 
to the sanctity of the day, It is true, 
I saw numbers of people assembled 
at mass; but the shops were all open, 
and every kind of business, in regard 
to buying and selling, was going on 
with all the activity and bustle of a 
market-day in Eogland. Never did I 
see in any place a more striking con- 
trast than at Tournay, to the sacred 
rest which ought to characterize the 
Lord’s Day: traffick in the morning, 
and amusements in the afternoon, ap- 
peared to be the general order of the 
day, with occasional interludes of the 
mumimery of the mass, and public 
processions. And is this, said I to 
myself, the religion of the New Tes- 
tameni—this the manner in which the 
primitive Christian hailed the return 
of the Lord's Day? Hew picias! heu 
priscu fides! 1 withdrew from scenes 
so sickening, to peruse my Bible, and 
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to thank God that I had been born 
and educated in a land of Protestant 
light; otherwise I might have been 
ou that very day, to borrow the 
words of Whiston, “ bowing before 
an image of St. Winifred.” 

The scene of the memorable battle: 
of Fontenoy is near Tournay. 1 sur- 
veyed the field with more than com- 
ron interest, inasmuch as I recol- 
lec(ed that a gallant officer had fallen 
in that field, whose name | had been 
taught to lisp iu infancy by one whose 
memory [ shall never cease to honour 
and revere— 

«Dum memor ipse mei; dum Spiritus 

hos reget artus.”’ 

A particular description of the field, 
or narrative of the battle, would at 
this day be wninteresting to your 
Readers. The result of that fatal 
day was the loss of ten thousand men 
to the Allies, together with a consi- 
derable part of their artillery and 
baggage, besides their being under 
the mortifyiog necessity of abandon- 
ing Tournay to ils fate, which soon 
after surrendered to the Enemy. 

The French Kiog and the Dauphin 
were present at the battle of Fonte- 
boy, and shewed great personal cou- 
rage: on the following day they tra- 
versed the field of batile; and on view- 
ing that scene of carnage, the Me- 
narch appeared deeply affected, and 
turning to the Dauphin, addressed 
him in these memorable words, which 
ought to be inscribed on the walls of 
every Cabinet: ** You see here, my 
son, the unhappy victims of political 
hatred and the passions of men. Ne- 
ver let this sight be effaced from 
your remembrance; and oh! beware 
of sporting with the lives of your 
subjects, aud of shedding their blood 
in unjust wars.” 

We travelled from Tournay through 
an enchanting country, till we came 
to the little town of Leuse, in the 
province of Hainault. In the au- 
tuma of 1691, King William deeming 
his presence requisite in England, left 
the Allied Army at Leuse, under the 
cormmmand of the Prince of Waldeck, 
who, quittiog that station to gaina 

,position more advantageous for en- 
campment, was attacked in the en- 
virous of Léuse by the famous Mare- 
chal de Luxembourg, who, after a 
sharp contest of several hours, was 
obliged to retire, aud leave the Prince 
to attain his object. The discom- 
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fiture of such a man as Luxembourg, 
who, to use the words of another, 
“united the conduct of Turenne to 
the intuitive genius of Condé,” was 
no small glory to any Commander. 
From Leuse we proceeded to Ligne, 
and from thence to the beautiful town 
of Ath, where we dined, and spent a 
few hours. 1 had as yet scen no part 
of the country, sioce my landing at 
Calais, so beautifully varied with hill 
and dale, with open field and wood- 
land, aod so prettily interspersed with 
villages, churches, and farm-houses, 
as that through which I passed from 
Tournay to Ath. Much as! admired 
the country from Cassel to Lille, I 
thought this, upon the whole, supe- 
rior to it in fertility and beauty of 
scenery. I was struck with the neat 
and commodious appearance of the 
farm-houses and their adjoining build- 
ings; no part of the land that was 
capable of cultivation lay neglected ; 
scarcely was a weed to be seep, and 
seldom a fallow: the soil, naturally 
good, is saturated with rich manure 
collected from the surrounding popu- 
lous towns and villages, and, with the 
excellent methods of agriculture they 
have adopted, repays the patient toil 
and persevering industry of the 
farmer, by a continual succession of 
fruitful crops; in short, Virgil's de- 
scription of an industrious husband- 
roan may be applied to the farmers 
of Hainault, and indeed of most of the 
other Provinces of the Netherlands: 

“ Exercetque frequens tellurem, atque 

imperat arvis,”’ 

Since ny return home, I have said 
to many a L-c-t-sh— farmer, “*Go to 
Flanders, thou sluggard, and learn to 
make the most of thy land.” Ia con- 
versing with some Flemish farmers 
on their modes of management, | was 
informed that Sir Johu Sinciair had 
been making a Tour of agricultural 
inquiry in Flanders the preceding 
spring ; and I have since had an op- 

ortunity of seeing the result of his 
joquiries in a pamphlet * which well 
deserves the attention of British 
farthers. The Right Hon. Gentleman 
justly observes, that Great Britain is 
superior to Flanders in agricultural 
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machinery and live stock; but he 
gives the Flemish farmers the praise 
of superior industry and skilful ma- 
nagement. He attempts to enume- 
rate the causes of the higher prices 
of all sorts of grain in England, com- 
pared to those in Flanders, ander the 
following heads: the price of labour, 
higher rents, and public burdens; 
greater consumption of wheat; and 
the use of paper money: but he af- 
firins that she difference of agricul- 
tural system has operated more than 
the combined influence of all the 
other causes to keep up the price.of 
grain ia England, He points out the 
means which have been successfully 
adopted in Flanders for preventing 
the diseases to which grain is subject, 
as well as the ravages of flies and in- 
sects. Heenlarges upon the advan- 
tages which the Flemish farmers have 
derived from the general abolition of 
fallows, remarkjng that there are in 
Great Britain between two and three 
millions of acres in fallow every year, 
which might be rendered productive. 
Sir Joho tells us, “ that the Flemish 
farmers are peculiarly distinguished 
by their great attention to manure; 
it being a principle with them that 
the fertility of the soil entirely de- 
pends on the riches you give it;” 
and I would recommend to the atten- 
tion of our farmers the account he 
gives of the methods used io Flanders 
to collect and apply this capital source 
ofagriculturalimprovement, as well as 
of their unwearied exertions in clear- 
ing their land of weeds. The neat- 
ness of their farm-yards, stacks, build- 
ings, and fences, and their assiduity 
in keeping their land clean, forma 
striking contrast to the slovenly ma- 
nagement which is too general among 
us. Sir John’s observations on wiu- 
ter barley, the cultivation of flax and 
rape, and double crops in the same 
year, might furnish many useful hints 
for the improvement of our systems. 
He appears to have studied the whole 
subject very minutely ; and he writes 
with a full conviction that, by atten- 
tioa to his suggestions, the British 
farmers would be enabled to reduce 
the expence of cultivation; to in- 





* “ Hints regarding the Agricultural State of the Netherlands, compared with that 
of Great Britain.’ Some valuable observations have been taken from this pam- 
phlet, and introduced without any acknowledgment, into a book called “ The Bel- 


gian Traveller, by Edmund Boyce, Esq.” 
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crease the prodwet of the land; and 
thus seil their crops of grain at a 
much bower rate, without losing the 
fair profits of their industry: at the 
same time, he deprecates avy attempt 
to reduce the price of grain, so as 
to discourage cultivation, as being 
fraught with the most injurious con- 
sequences. 

in my next letter I hope to intro- 
duce you to Brussels, and from thence 
to the field of Waterloo. 

Crericus LeicestRiensis. 


aa 
Mr. Urnsan, eet’ tee 


ib your “ Literary Intelligence” for 
August last (p. 157), you have an- 
nounced that the “ Biographical Dic- 
tionary” will be finished wilhin the 
present year: and you are pleased to 
add, that “ Rarely, if ever, has a 
publication of such magnitude been 
so uniformly couducted by the Edi- 
tor and Printer, not a single day's 
delay having taken piace in the whole 
progress of it.” 

I shall make no apology for repeat- 
ing this compliment, since it concerns 
a quality ou which the present age 
seems not disposed to set the highest 
value, Inpustry; yet, as the want of 
it in literary undertakings is the 
cause of many complaints, 1 \uow 
not whether it may not honestly lay 
claim to some respect. 

The “ Biographical Dictionary,” 
which commenced in May 1812, has 
been carried on, amidst many per- 
sonal vicissitudes, and many priva- 
tions, some of the most painful kind, 
without the least interruption from 
that time to the conclusion of Vol. 
XXX. which will be published before 
this Letter can meet the Reader’s eye. 
Extensive, however, as this task has 
yroved, and incessant as my labour 

as been, I have been repeatecily 
cheered by the approbation of many 
of that class whom it is desirable to 
please: and I have been supported 
in health and spirits by the nature of 
the undertaking itself—by the regular 
devotion of my time to a study which 
presents a grealer variety than any 
other. 

But, Mr. Urban, io your notice of 
the iermination of my labours, I wish 
to rectify a mistake; and I hope, in 
the very advanced state of the Work, 
it will be thought a small one, and 
that those who have borne with me 
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so long, will bear a little longer. It 
appears very improbable that the 
Dictionary can be finished within the 
present year; or that what remains 
cin be comprised in less than rwo 
more Volumes. This arises, in a 
great measure, frem the very er- 
roneous and defective state of the pre- 
ceding Edition, from which, in what 
remains of Jetter W, and the subse- 
quent letters, [ can derive very little 
assistance. Indeed, a particular at- 
tention to the Lives now before me 
is the more necessary, as they have 
been neglected, from haste or want 
of materials, in all former Collections 
of which I can avail myself. And 
the enlarged scale on which this Work 
has been executed appeared to me 
the more requisite, as there seem no 
hopes of any continuation or con- 
clusion of the “ Biographia‘Britan- 
nica,” 

But I may announce with confi- 
dence that Vol. XXXII. to be pub- 
lished, D. V. on March 1, 1817, will 
be rue wast. Merely as a labour, I 
may rejoice to be released; but as an 
employment delighiful for its variety, 
interest, aud curiosity, 1 own I shall 
reluctantly part with it. 

I cannot conclude this short ad- 
dress, without offering my acknow- 
ledgments to some valuable Corre- 
spondents, who from time to time 
have communicated hints or correc- 
tions in the course of the Work, 
through the hands of your worthy 
Printer. To these 1 have paid the 
most respectful attention; and should 
be sorry if f have been thought to 
lave neglected my duty, in not po- 
licing them individually as they oc- 
curred. Avex. CHALMERS. 

oe 

*,* A Constant Reaper, after ob- 
serving that Mr. Dyer, in his History of 
Cambridge, vol. Il. p. 106, states that 
‘* Edmund Calamy is entitled, in the 
list of Pembroke Hali Fellows, only B.D.” 
and supposes therefore “that he took 
his D.D. during the Long Parliament ,”— 
adds, ** The fact is, that Edmund Calamy, 
B, D. of Pembroke Hall, never took the 
degree of D.D. His grandson, Edmund 
Calamy, who wrote the Account of the 
Ejected Ministers, and who died in 1732, 
had the degree of D. D. conferred on him 
by the three Universities of Scotland. In 
confirmation of this correction, reference 
may be had tw Kippis’s Biog: Brit. vol. 111. 
p-140; as also to Nonconformists’ Memo- 
rial, vol. I, p. 76, edit, 1802.” 


Mr 
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Mr. Ursan, July 1. 
OKCHESTER, in Oxfordshire, 
gives name to the Hundred in 
which itis situated; and is ‘49 miles 
distant from London, and 9 from Ox- 
ford. Though now chiefly known by 
cestst, 5: Waleabe pasting taroagh 
cestér, S. c 
it, it was antiently a place of x 
importance, ‘being an Epincopal ce 
of unusual magaitude and splendour 
from the'time of St. Birinus ontil the 
latter re of the eleventh ceatury, 
when it Was removed to Lincoln by 
Remi ~ Tt does not appear, how- 
ever, to have possessed any Bridge 
over the river Thame, although it 
stood on its banks, before the reiga 
of Edward Iil.; but about that pe- 
riod a Bridge was erected here, which 
absorbed much of thé traftick of those 
days from the Town and Bridge of 
Wallingford, over which the main 
road to the Western parts of the 
Kingdom had previously passed. 

This structure had all the charac- 
teristicks of the infancy of the science 
of constructing Bridges, as small 
openings for the water, and wide piers 
with angular projections, as well to 
divide and throw off the force of the 
current, as to eoable foot-passengers 
to avoid the danger which threatened 
them upon the passage of carriages, 
horsemen, &c. Low, narrow, incon- 
venient, and dangerous, this Bridge 
was long the subject of complaint, 
and few strangers crossed it without 
some unpleasant sensations; as many 
of your Readers, Mr. Urban, no 
doubt can testify. The attention of 
those in whom the cognizance of this 
grievance properly rested, was not 
withheld ; and after a thorough in- 
vestigation, the plan of widening and 
effectually improving the old oe 
was found impracticable, and fi - 
twons for anew one were immediately 
laid, which, under the auspices of the 


‘County Magistrates, was erected upon 


a liberal scale; and opened for car- 
riages io the month of July 1816. 
The stove foundat Headington Quarry 
in the same county was chiefly used 
ip this siructare, which was built from 
2 design by Mr. Sands, and unites to 
great utility much strength, simpli- 
city, and beauty: iter he Thame 
a ‘little above the site of the- old 


Bridge, ‘aad with an easy and t 
cane avoids a very ab 2 rr 
~~. of the old road. Its 


Gent. Mac. October, 1816. . 
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length isa r of a mile wantin 
8 yards, its breadth 30 feet: part 
this length is in summer apparently 
useless, as the ample centre arch is 
then capacious enough to admit the 
whole of the stream; ‘but the winter 
rains swell this stream to a consider- 
-able ‘river, which, overflowing its 
banks, inundates the meadows on 


-each side its channel.— The comple- 
‘tion of the new Bridge was the sigual 
‘for removing the old one, which was 
effected so rapidly; that in December 


scarce a vestige remained. 

In the View annexed (which was 
taken from the old Bridge in Sept. 
1815); the Church appears over the 
new Bridge. 

The T falls into the Isis with- 
in a mile’ from this Bridge, and their 
united waters forms the Thames. 


Yours, &c. % 
— ee 
Mr. Uapay, Lowestoft, Aug. 3: 


Gome few years since, there was 
kJ an inquiry in your Publication 
after Narmawiet Bacon, the author 
of a book upon Government. A few 
notes which I then wrote down, partly 
from my own papers, | now trouble 
you with. 

In the quarto edition he is said to 
be of Gray’s lon; and probably a re- 
ference to the books of that Body 
would satisfy your Correspondent.— 
In the time 3f Oliver Cromwell, the 
period of Bacon’s publication, a Na- 
thaniel Bacon was Recorder of the 
Borough of Ipswich; at the same 
time, a Nathaniel Bacon, Esq. lived 
at Freston, near Saxmundhan, io Suf- 
folk: I am inclined to think these 
were one rsop. Nathaniel, the 
son of the last, married against his 
father’s consent, who violently mark- 
ed his disapprobation, to Elizabeth, 
the eldest daughter of Sir Edward, 


-sister to Sir Joba Duke, of Benhill- 


lodge, near Saxmundham. They af- 
terwards went to Virginia, where he 
died in Oct. 1676. (His widow after- 
wards married there to Mr. Jarvis, a 
merchant; and thirdly, to Mr. Mole.) 
This was about the period when, as 


- Beverley in-his History of Virginia 


tells us, a Rebellion was raised in that 
Colony by Capt. Nathaniel Bacon, a 
young man, who wrested the Go- 


“yernment from the lands of the Lord 


Berkeley, and died of a braio-fever. 


- There can be little doubt these were 
the same person. 


Ray, 











Ray, who set out upon his travels 
into foreign parts in 1663, says he 
was accompanied by Mr. Willoughby, 
Sir Philip Skippon, and Mr. Nathaniel 
Bacon, a hopeful young gentleman. 

One of your late Correspondents is 
apxious to benefit the situation of 
our brave Sailors in. some points. 
The easy and frequent forgeries of 
the wills of Sailors is as much a Na- 
tional disgrace, as it is one of the 
severest evils in their service. — It 
appears a check might be put to it, 
if every Captain of a Ship was -- 
pointed to keep a register of the wills 
of his sailors; and that no alleration 
of a will, when lodged with him, 
should be valid, unless made in his 
presence, or of some one specified 
officer. Some difficullies may arise 
in such ap arrangement, but none to 
rouch extent; while the benefit would 
be very great, which might also be 
extended. R.S. 

a 
Mr. Urngpan, Sept. 18. 
HE Friend to whom the follow- 
ing Letter from the benevolent 
Howard was addressed, was many 
years Minister of Carter-Lane, near 
St. Paul’s, where Mr. Howard attend- 
ed when in Town. The person men- 
tioned with so much affection was 
Mr. Howard's second wife, a Miss 
Leeds. Mrs. Pickard thought Mr. 
Howard absented himself too much 
from his sou and friends in England, 
and had expressed herself pretty freely 
on that subject. F.C, 
To the Rev. Mr. Pickarp 
Bow-lane-yard, London. 

“Dear Sir,—Though I shew you 
what a rambling disposition I have; 
yet amidst my many faults, I hope, 
no distance alienates my affection 
from my friends. Since I have left 
England, | have been travelling about 
France, Flanders, Holland, Switzer- 
land, and Italy. 

«“ Naples 1 spent some little time 
at,—a fine city, admirable for views ; 
the most remarkable, Mount Ve- 
suvius. 1 ascended about three parts 
of the mountain, when | found by 
my thermometer the earth some- 
what hotter than the atmosphere, 
which continually increased till I got 
to the top, whea my thermometer 
was 218°. I then, after! got the bet- 
ter of the smoke, in a quarter of an 
hour descended into the mouth, when, 
by repeated experiments, 1 found it 
raised my glass to 240, which is near 
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30 degrees hotter than boiling water. 
I would have fain went further, but 
wy Guides said they durst not; and 
indeed it was so very hot, | breathed 
fire, and not air. 

“1 have been about three weeks 
at this once famous cily [Rome]; 
the ruins of its antient grandeur, with 
the innumerable gardens now within 
the walls, the beautiful Campania and 
villas, make the finest views in Na- 
ture. I visit all the statues, palaces, 
churches, pictures, &c. that are in the 
first and second class ; but amidst all 
the elegance of Nature and cost, one 
daily sees a lazy, idle, vicious people, 
and were it not for the constant 
raree-shows of processions, &c. to 
divert the lower people, the oppres- 
sion would be insupportable. The 
present Pope, a worthy good man, 
economical, not enriching his family 
in that enormous manner his piede- 
cessors have done, only allows 15s. 
for his own table per diem: | almost 
daily see him; very affable indeed, 
very politely smiled, antl blessed me 
yesterday. As I never kneel (as I 
should tremble to pay him that adur- 
ation that I have seen others do), so 
it was more kind and obliging. 

“The Pretender I meet in the 
street; looks very stupid, bends dou- 
ble, quite altered since I saw him at 
Paris 20 years ago. I think of leav- 
ing this City next week for Loretto, 
Bologna, and Venice. Very hot we 
are here, especially the nights. No 
Country in every view like our own. 
I long to see my boy and friends ; 
but no getting on this hot weather: 
a lassitude by the great perspiration ; 
1 am now almost in a bath, though 
ouly writing at 9 and 10 o'clock ig 
the morning: the thermometer 77° in 
the shade, 

** Thus, dear Sir, though conscious 
nothing I can write can be any enter- 
tainment, but that friendship you have 
ever shewn both to me and that per- 
son whose memory I revere, demands 
the most grateful acknowledgment. 
1 beg my best respects to Mrs. Pickard, 
who, | know, condemns me. A great 
pleasure to hear of your weifare. 
Hope to be in Holland (at Rotterdam) 
the latter end of September, as I in- 
tend going through Germany from 
Venice. With my ardent wishes, and, 
permit me to say, a desire of an in- 
terest in your prayers, | am, dear Sir, 
affectionately yours, J. Howarp. 

* Rome, June 16, 1770.” 


Mr. 
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Mr. Unsan, Sept. 18. Ireland, when our Sovereign first as- 


UCH objection has been raised 

against the Inscription on the 
new Silver Coins now fabricating at 
the Royal Mint. This inscription of 
Bairr. Rex, is found fault with as 
not warranted by precedent, and the 
cause of complaint exists in the re- 
duplication of the letter T in the 
word Britt. The Gentlemen who 
raise this objection are just wise 
enough to discover that Britt. is 
meant to be an abbreviation for 
Britanniarum; and that is all the 
credit which can be allowed them. 
With their Ainsworth in their hands, 
they fancy that they have ascertained 
as an indisputable fact, that although 
it was usual with the Romans to dou- 
ble the final letter of as abbreviated 
word as a token of the plural number, 
in the instances of the names of indi- 
viduals or of offices, yet that the 
usage did not extend to the names of 
places. This position they lay down, 
only because it happens that Ains- 
worth, in a table relative to these 
matters subjoived to his Dictionary, 
does not give any instance of such an 
abbreviation applied toa place. This 
omission, on his part, may be easily 
accounted for, from the circumstance 
that the iustances of abbreviations of 
the latter sort are comparatively rare. 
They could only occur where the 
name of the place abbreviated chanced 
to be of the plural number, which 
was very seldoin the case among the 
Romans, though it more frequently 
occurred with the Greeks. And, 
again, these objectors should be in- 
formed, that it was by no means usual 
with the Romans, in their inscrip- 
tions, to abbreviate in this way the 
plural number. Gn the contrary, 
although the word shortened was of 
the plural number, the final letter 
was much oftener single than double, 
in all instances, whether of names of 
persons, offices, or places. Thus the 
common words on Roman inscrip- 
tions of Numinibus Augustorum were 
much more frequently represented by 
NvM. AvG. than by nvm. avoc.; and 
cos. and conss. or coss. indifferently 
mean Consules. There is not a doubt, 
therefore, but that Brit. Rez would 
have been suflicient to denote Britan- 
niarum Rex, bet it would equally 
have served for Britannie Rex; and 
when we recollect that the present is 
the first coinage after the Union with 


sumed the title of Britanniarum Rex 
instead of Magne Britannia, &c. Rex, 
there is an obvious propriety in the 
legend oo the new Coins exhibitiog 
an abbreviation, which appears to be 
the more peculiar symbol of the one 
title, rather than that which is the 
common representative of both. 
There are not wanting, however, 
authorities to shew that the words 
Britannia, Britanni, and Brito, were 
antiently spelt sometimes with a single 
and sometimes with a double é. 
Lucretius, 1. 6, v. 1104, in the fol- 
lowing line, 
Nam quid Britannis ccelum differre 
putamus, 


makes the first syllable long, from 
which some learned Commentators 
on the passage bave inferred, that the 
word may be written with a double ¢. 
This conjecture is confirmed by an 
inscription in Gruter, p. 493, “O. M. 
F. Cl. Prisco Junio Italico Legato 
Augustorum Pr. Pr. Prov. Cappa- 
docie Leg. Aug. Pr. Pr. Prov. Brit- 
tannie,” &c. In the same book, in 
another inscription, p. 569, occur 
these words, “‘M. Ulpio Justo vix. 
annos XLV, natione Britio.” Again, 
ia an Epitaph under the title Chris- 
tiana, p. 1169, is this verse, barba- 
rous enough to be sure: 


Sedavitque etiam Brittonum sepe su- 
surros, 

It is curious also, that that learned 
and accurate Antiquary Dr. Pegge, 
whose researches so often used to 
enrich your Magazine, in a descrip- 
tion of a Roman pig of lead, which 
bore the letters ri. cu. TR. IVT. BR. 
ex. arc. Archwol. vol, IX. p. 48, 
thus expresses himself: “If it be 
thought that Brittannicus above is not 
well founded, we may substitute Brit- 
tannia ;” although he had before 
spelled, in the same memoir, these 
words with a single ¢. The variance 
was perhaps accidental, but it is ma- 
terial only as it adds his authority to 
that of those persons who, on the 
strength of antient inscriptions, are 
of opinion, that the words tn question 
may at pleasure be expressed with 
either adouble or asinglet. See Dr. 
Stukeley’s Hist. of Carausius, I. p. 268, 
where he refers the Britte on two 
stones in Cannigieter de Brittenburgo, 
p- 21, to Britain. See also Roman 
Coins passim. 

Sometimes 








Sometimes also it appears that a 
single n only was used a forming the 
word. Thus in an inscription found 
near Seign in Morlachia, Archeol. 
vol. Ill. p. 344, the words Provinc, 
Britan. occur, 

But itis perfectly clear, from an- 
tient precedents, that there is no 
foundation whatever for the distinc- 
tion which the objectors on the pre- 
sent occasion have raised between the 
abbreviations of names of persons or 
offices, and those of places. Abbre- 
viations, except of words of very 
common occurrence, were not sv 
often used as these Gentlemen ima- 
gine. But when they were adopted, 
they were so without discrimination ; 
and are, in proportion to possible oc- 
casions, as often to be met with de- 
noting names of places, as titles of 
office or desigoutions of individuals. 

Thus, in an inscription, Gruter, 389. 
2. to T. Cl. Candidus, or, as others 
read, M. Porcius Cato, we find these 
letters, H. H. P. P. which are an ab- 
breviation for Hispaniarum Provin- 
ciarum Pretorii Prefecto. In ano- 
ther, discovered by the Abbé Fortis, 
in a tour through the Apennines, 
Archxol. vol. V. p. 177, occurs the 
very disputed word Brirr. itself, 
This latter inscription is imperfect, 
but as far as is material for our pre- 
sent purpose it runs thus: C. Nonio 
C. F. Au. Cepian. Equo. Publ. ex. 
Quin. Decurls. jvdicv. Pref. Coh. Lil. 
Brirr. Num. Veteranor, Equitate, 
&c. 

To borrow a sentence from Sir W, 
Temple: ‘* These passages are suffi- 
cient to humble the presumption of 
modern Sciolists, if their pride were 
not as great as their iguorance.” If, 
however, they wish for further in- 
formation, | will refer them not toa 
School Dictionary, but to Fabrettus, 
Reinesius, Donius, Maffeius, Murato- 
rius, Johannes de Vita in Antiq. Bene- 
vent., Gudius, Gruter, and Grevius. 
These learhed Authors will, I believe, 
on reference, confirm my observations. 
For the present, I trust, enough has 
been said to satisfy the scruples of 
Doubt, and to silence the cavils of 
Ignorance. T. 

—S 
Mr. Urpan, Kent-roqd, Aug. 1. 
VERY curious discovery has 
lately been made in one of the 
Northern Islands of Zetland called 
Uyea (lying near the Island of Unst). 
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The following extract of a letter just 
received from a friend on the spot, 
conveys all the information which | 
yet possess on the subject: 

“Uyea Sound, Aug. 13, 1816. 

* For some time past, the proprietor 
of Uyea, Mr. Thomas Leisk, has had 
men employed in erecting a dyke in the 
Island; who, in quarrying stones on the 
top of a small conical hill called the 
Wart, found a great quantity of bose 
stones collected together in a heap; 
upon removing the uppermost of them, 
a mound of earth intermixed with small 
stones appeared, which the men began 
to dig up, when, to their great surprize, 
they discovered a great number of Stone 
Urns, containing the ashes of the dead. 
They were arranged in regular order, 
surrounded with large stones to separate 
them from each other, agd of different 
shapes and sizes; seme round, others 
oval, none larger than a common basin. 
I had the curiosity to go to the place, 
and took eut one myself, and examined 
its contents. In the bottom, the small 
pieces of unconsumed bones were care- 
fully laid; next to them the human dust; 
above it, a covering of clay, and ever 
all a large stone. If you esteem it a 
curiosity, I have kept one for you.” 

I have written to request a full and 
exact account of the circumstance, 
accompanied with one of the urns, 
which, when I receive it, shall be 
cheerfully communicated to you; 
with some observations on the re- 
mains of Antiquity still extant in the 
Zetland Islands, and several circum- 
stances connected therewith. 

A Norrnuean Jsuanper. 





Strictures on the different Methods of 
disposing of the Dead, as practised 
by Antient and Modern Nations. 

*Pallida Mors equo pulsat pede pau- 

perum tabernas 

Regimque turres.”—Hor. Od. iv. lib. 1. 

WH we reflect upon the de- 

plorable state to which human 
nature is reduced, after the soul has 
deserted the body, we may exclaim 
with the poet Blair, 

*€ Tell us why this waste? 

Why this ado in earthing up a carcase 

That ’s fall’n into disgrace, and in the 

Smells horrible ?”’ [nostril 
There is no man, however much he 

may decry the solemnity of a public 

funeral, who has not contemplated 
with peculiar apprehensions the 





mourntul equipage of Death; or 
who does not betray some preference 
' in 
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in the choice of a spot in which his 
bones may be eventually deposited? 
ledividuele, influenced either by vul- 
gar or particular prejudices, often 
declaim against the pomposity of 
family vaults, though further reflec- 
tion may convioce them that such 
edifices are not wholly preposterous. 
if a father has begotten in lawful 
wedlock three children, he will pro- 
bably have the satisfaction before he 
dies of seeing a numerous offspring of 
grandchildren surround him, which 
will gradually and progressively in- 
crease as time advances, or matri- 
monial connexions are contracted. 
The re-mingling of one generation 
with another after death, though an 
unpleasing idea, is to some people a 
melancholy consolation for that event. 

Putrefaction is the final vicissitude 
from which no animal or vegetable 
substance is exempted; and that very 
truth, which we often deplore as de- 
priving us of all we held dear in this 
world, is in fact the identical blessing 
that preserves our persons from in- 
fectious vapours, and maintains with 
an equal hand the equilibrium of Na- 
ture. The following quotation is an 
accurate definition of the progress of 
putrefaction : 

* It was said of old that the Creator 
weighed the dust, and measured the 
water, when he made the world. The 
first quantity is here still; and though 
man can move, mix, and unmix, yet he 
can destroy nothing. The putrefaction 
of one thing is only a preparation for 
the being, bloom, and beauty of ano- 
ther: something gathers up all frag- 
ments, and natbing is lost. 

Link after link the vital chain extends, 
And the long line of being never ends.”’ 
Darwin. 

Among the Egyptians, the most 
refined and antient people of all an- 
tiquity, the art of preserving dead 
bodies from pulrefaction was brought 
to the highest state of perfection. 
Their mummies, which have resisted 
the ravages of time together with 
those wonderful sepulchral and mo- 
numental buildings called the Pyna- 
MIDS, are instances demonstrating at 
once with what careful solicitude they 
endeavoured to secure their dead 
from dissolution and decay. 

These edifices, while they confirm, 
by their scarcely perceptible decay, 
the incontestable trath that human 
performances are mutable and sub- 


jected to the laws of Nature, induce 
us to venerate a people who, at a 
period when almost every other na- 
tion was involved in ignorance and 
barbarity, had ingenuity to invent, 
and perseverance to finish their works« 
whose magnitude not only astonishes 
the present age, but which have been 
deemed by some the camstructions of 
a supernatutal agency. The method 
they employed in their funereal mys- 
teries has been well recorded by many 
writers; it is sufficient here to re- 
mark, that bodies thus prepared have 
remained in a state of preservatioa 
from times immemorial. 

In the antient churches of this 
Country, where an old grave has been 
casually explored, the body is often 
found enlire, and the very features 
discernible, after a lapse of several 
centuries. To prove this, many ia- 
stances might be adduced: the fol- 
lowing is a memorable one, in the 
person of King Edward the First; 


“Tt was imagined from the Royal 
warrants ‘de cerA renovandd circa 
corpus Edwardi primi,’ tsued during 
the three succeeding reigns from that 
Monarch, that more than ordinary care 
had been taken in embalming bis body. 
Accordingly, permission was granted by 
the Dean of Westminster to Sir Joseph 
Ayloffe to open the tomb and coffin, 
which appears to have been done with 
great care and decorum. On lifting the 
lid, the Royal corpse was found wrapped 
in a large square mantle of strong, 
coarse, and thick linen cloth, diapered, 
of a dull, pale, and yellowish brown 
colour, and waxed on its under side. 
When the folds of the external wrapper 
were thrown back, and the Sudarium 
removed, the “corpse was discovered, 
richly habited, adurned with the ensigns 
of Royalty, and almost entire, notwith- 
standing the length of time it had been 
entombed.” 


Wax here appears to have been the 
principal resister of putrefaction, 
though there are many other sub- 
stances of similar properties well 
known to modern Chemists: acids, 
tar, &c. but particularly cold, pre- 
serve animal substances from putre- 
faction, maintaining the cohesion of 
the different members, and conse- 
quently preventing an immediate dis- 
solution of the whole body. That 
cold is an active retarder of putre- 
faction is confirmed by well-attested 
examples. In the more Northern 

regions, 








regions, where cold is much more in- 
tense, especially on high lands and 
lofty mountains *, human bodies con- 
tinue at these latitudes in their na- 
tural state of salubrity for a consider- 
able time, though devoid of artificial 
applications. 

Vaults in England which are sub- 
jected to periodical inundations, being 
proportionabiy colder than others, 
are productive of similar effects upon 
animal substances. The art, how- 
ever, of preserving the dead has much 
degenerated of late years: the office 
of the undertaker consists not in pre- 
serving, but in inierring the dead. 

Mankind in their funereal rites, as 
well as in all their arts and sciences, 
have been much influenced by cus- 
tom; accordingly, History has trans- 
mitted to posterity their several ety- 
mologies. The Egyptians invariably 
embalmed their dead. The Romans, 
and the contemporary nations of an- 
tiquity, destroyed them by fire, col- 
lecting the bones, and depositing 
them in urns. 

The present custom of almost every 
known or civilized pation is to bury 
them in the earth, supposing that 
element to have been the principal 
or original ingredient in our con- 
formation. 

To Captain Cook, the celebrated 
Navigator of the last century, we are 
indebted for another method, totally 
different from those we have just 
enumerated, pot only in the dissi- 
mifarity but peculiarity of the pro- 
cess, as affecting by putrefying odours 
the neighbouring residents of the 
dead-mao. Whea an inhabitant of 
Otaheite dies, they place him in a 
shed adjoining his former habitation, 
with differeut kinds of provision, 
weapons, and trees, supposed to be 
emblematical of his present or future 
state. ‘Theshed has only one covered 
side, against which the back of the 
corpse’s head is pointed; the remain- 
ing sides are open, and unprotected 
from the weather: here the body is 
kept exposed until the flesh is wasted 
from the bones, when they are washed, 
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scraped, and buried in the earth. 
How strange and inexplicable is all 
this! — that these men should, from 
the influence of custom, or from a 
sense of religion, submit themselves 
to the stench of a corrupting body, 
when they maght deposit, with equal 
respect to the deceised, and greater 
advantage to themselves, by burying 
or burning it. 

The comparative benefits which 
oae mode of burial possesses over 
another, can become important only 

its effects to the living. To the 
ill consequences arising from putre- 
fying bodies exhaling noxious and in- 
fectious vapours, Physicians have 
occasionally attributed the remote 
causes of particular diseases. It re- 
mains, however, to be proved whe- 
ther dead animal! bodies, deposited at 
a certain depth from the surface of 
the earth, cat possibly produce such 
exhalations ; possibilities, I think, 
which rest on no other authority than 
the conjectural suppositions of the 
multitude. 

Vaults which are constructed and 
used as receptacles for the dead in 
the very heart of the Metropolis, are 
apparently detrimental to the public 
health; their abolition would be 
found a desirable improvement, as it 
matters little where or how the car- 
case of a man be deposited, though 
he be high or low, of rich or poor 
estate. The Christian religion, with 
a strict adherence to its tenets, will 
admit no other mode of disposing of 
the dead, than that which it has ex- 
clusively used during a long succes- 
sion of years: therefore all sugges- 
tions here adduced for a change, 
must be derogatory and unchristian. 

Putrefaction, if not intended for 
the good of mankind in general, 
would not have been licensed nor in- 
vented by a beneficent Creator: its 
obvious benefits to the world at large 
demonstrate at once its necessity in 
the economy of things; and a little 
reflection will convince us, that, di- 
vested of the aid it affords, the con- 
stant companion of man’s life would 





* ‘*Mr. Brydone, in his Tour, informs us, that in some parts of Sicily the 
skin and muscles of dead persons are hardened, by a particular preparation, like 
dried fish, and that in this state several hundreds have been preserved in subterra- 
nean cavities between two and three hundred years.— On the summit of the high 
mountain calied Teneriff, the air is so dry and crisp, that dead bodies may be pre- 
served there without any preparation or care,”"— BLack’s Historical Sketch of the 


Medical Saience, &c, &c. 
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be disease, and the continual horror 
of death. Having maturely weighed 
the reasons already assigned, we can- 
not approve of the Egyptian mode of 
disposing of their dead: chiefly, be- 
cause they are trying to prevent the 
course of Nature, who has never yet 
erred in her proceedings; and se- 
condly, because, by accumulating an 
unoecessiry collection of the dead, 
they receive no gratification but the 
hope that they themselves may be so 

reserved, when legions of their fel- 
ow-creatures have mingled with the 
dust. The Romans, and others who 
by the medium of fire destroyed their 
dead by an instantaneous process, had 
certainly adopted the most effectual, 
though perhaps not the most respect- 
ful method. Custom, however, con- 
quers every feeling and compuuction 
of human nature; and the present 
age, who now bury their dead, would 
deem it indecorous to burn them; 
while the Romans, who then burnt, 
would not have licensed burying. 
What Power caunot effect, Time often 
accomplisbes. 

Some Nations, destitute of the arts 
and comforts of civilization, particu- 
larly those who are dependant on the 
sea for a precarious subsistence, resi- 
dent soe! on the coast, and seldom 
in the interior parts of a country, are 
known to commit their dead to the 
ecean instead of the earth. Captain 
Cook informs us, that in the great 
Southern Ocean instances of this kind 
were of frequent occurrence. They 
suspended a stone to the neck of the 
body to insure its sinking, in the 
same manner as natives of Great Bri- 
tain drown a cat or a dog. 

Of all customs, however, which 
either chance has introduced among 
mankind, or their natural propensi- 
ties encouraged, none depresses them 
more in the gradation of existeuce, 
than the appropriation of their own 
species to au article of feod. This 
barbarous custom becomes truly de- 
grading when we reflect that the ma- 
jority of brute avimals will only de- 
vour their own kind when pressed by 
insatiate hunger, or roused hy parti- 
cular incitement. Happy is it for 
man, that the limitation of a custom 
so horrid, and so opposite to his na- 
tural feelings of humanity, is only 
partial — that it is known and prac- 
tised only by the most savage and ir- 
rational races. 


Civilization is now appreciated by 
almost every nation in the known 
world; the inculcation of it-also to 
others has become an object of gene+ 
ral interest. By this means, barba- 
rism has gradually declined; it has 
given birth and name to Literature 
and Arts, and essentially meliorated 
the condition of existence. When 
Civilization, the link of sociality, is 
wanting, Industry, a never-failing coa- 
comitant, will rarely thrive ; conse- 
quently, the earth will remain uncul- 
tivated, provision will be in diminished 
quantity in proportion to the vicis- 
situdes of climate, and the induce 
ments to this horrid custom of a more 
seducing nature. 

To every man who regards the dig- 
nity of human nature, it is pleasing 
to be assured that this habit has pro- 
gressively declined; that even among 
those nations where it is still in vogue 
few will devour a human being unless 
they have taken him by the chance 
of war, or an unlucky tempest has 
driven him on their coasts. 

Though it is not my object to ven- 
ture an assertion that any known 
mode of disposing of the dead should 
supersede the established one of a 
Country, bythe depression of the one, 
or the adoption of the other; yet in 
particular instances the Roman mo 
thod, by fire, will be found both ne- 
cessary and excusable. The tremeu- 
dous eagagements which during the 
last war have desolated Europe of its 
inhabitants by a carnage the most 
dreadful! and destructive, must have 
exposed the contending armies to the 
danger of putrid diseases, arising from 
putrid bodies. The labour, as well 
as the inconvenience of burying thou- 
sands of men -endered obnoxious by 
their wounds, must have been expe- 
rienced by the General under circum- 
stances of particular embarrassment. 
Here, may I ask, is not the utility 
of fire rendered obvious to the most 
superficial reflector? Officers as well 
as soldiers would be intermingled in 
common coufusion, but in a confusion 
that would take but little space of 
ground; and while it relieved those 
who were living from the danger of 
infectioa, would present an excellent 
opportunity of erectiog a monument 
to the memory of those who, having 
fought in one cause, and honourably 
fallen in endeavouring to effect it, 
thus finally enjoy one common death 
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as one common grave. “ Finis coro- 
nat opus.” 

A conclusion is now inferred. Where 
disposure of the dead is dependant on 
National motives, either of religion, 
custom, or manners of a people, much 
coutrariety of opinion will be ad- 
vanced with respect to improvements 
proposed. Prejudice may influence 
opinions and actions, however bene- 
ficial to society; and many indi- 
viduals, unwilling to recede from the 
customs of their ancestors, will deny 
the efficacy of the one mode, though 
they have experienced disagreeable 
effects from the other. 

Joun TOKE. 
—— 


Tuomas Paine. 


—_= following account of the lat- 

ter days of Thomas Paine has 
lately appeared in the Newspapers, 
said to be an extract of a letter re- 
ceived by Mr. William Diiwyn, of 
Walthamstow, Essex, from his daugh- 
ter in America. 

We are not disposed (say the Edi- 
tors of The Times) to give much cre- 
dit to it, but we publish it because it 
is curious, and may betrue. Ii false, 
we do not see that it contains any 
pernicious falsehood. The writer is 
of the most unquestionable respecta- 
bility, and appears recently to have 
received the infurmation stated in it 
from a person equally entitled to 
eredit. The latter had resided in a 
family in the near neighbourhood of 
the celebrated Thomas Paine, who 
resided at Greenwich, near NewYork, 
and during his Jast illness had contri- 
buted to his comfort by occasionally 
preparing and sending him fvod and 
refreshments more adapted to his 
situation than he usually enjoyed. 
These the informant chose to be the 
bearer of to his bed-side, although his 
personal circumstances were so de- 
plorable, that the air of his chamber 
could scarcely be endured. In per- 
forming this humane office, she had 
the opportunities of conversation 
with him, which authorize the wri- 
ter’s belief, that he exhibited another 
proof of Dr. Young's assertion, that 
“Men may live fools, but fools they 

cannot die.” 
efhe letter proceeds to say, that she 
found him frequently writing, and 
believed, from what she saw and 


Latter Days of Thomas Paine. 
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heard, that, when his pain permitted, 
he was almost always so engaged, or 
in prayer, in the attitude of which 
she more than once saw him when he 
thought himself alone. One day he 
inquired if she had ever read “The 
Age of Reason,” and, on being an- 
swered in the affirmative, desired to 
know her opinion of that book. She 
replied, she was but a child when she 
read it, and probably he would not 
like to know what she thought of it. 
Upon which he said, if old enough to 
read, she was capable of forming 
some opinion, and from her he ex- 
pected a candid statement of what 
that opinion had been. She then 
said, she thought it the most dan- 
gerous book she had ever seen; that 
the more she read, the more she 
wished to read, and the more she 
found her mind estranged from all 
that is good ; and that, from a con- 
viction of its evil tendency, she had 
burnt it, without knowing to whom 
it belonged. Paine replied to this, 
that he wished ail who had read it 
had been as wise as she; and addéd, 
* If ever the Devil had an agent upon 
earth, | have been one.” At another 
time, when she was in his chamber, 
and the master of her family was sit- 
ting by his bed-side, one of Paine's 
former companions came in, but, see- 
ing them with him, hastily went out, 
drawing the door after him with vio- 
lence, and saying, ‘* Mr. Paine, you 
have lived like a man; I hope you 
will die like one.” Upon which Pame, 
turning to his principal visitor, said, 
“ You see what miserable comforters 
I have.” An unhappy female, who 
had accompanied him from France, 
lamented her sad fate, observing, 
‘For this man | have given up my 
family and friends, my property and 
religion; judge then of my distress, 
when he tells me that the principles 
he bas taught me will not bear me 
out!” 
————— 


Mr.Ursan, Margate, Aug. 25. 


HE method of separating Fresh 
Water from the Sea by Distilia- 

tion has, I believe, been considered as 
a modern discovery ; but the follow- 
ing extract from Kunolles will prove 
this art to have been known and prac- 
tised by the Spaniards at the siege of 
Zerbi, off the coast of Africa, in 1560, 
wheo they were surprized, and after 
three 
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three months taken, in that castle, by 
the Turks, under Dragut the pirate: 

“Ip this manner the siege continued 
three months, with many a hot and de- 
sperate skirmish, during which time no- 
thing more troubled the defendants 
than thirst in that bot and dry climate, 
and intemperate time of the year; for 
in the Castle there. was but one great 
cistern, which, though it yielded some 
good store of water, yet was it not 
enough to su so great a multitude, 
but was by measare still sparingly given 
out to the soldiers, so far as it would 
serve; no man having more allowed him 
than would suffice to keep him alive ; 
the quantity whereof some augmented 
by distilling the sea-water, and mingling 
it with theit allowance, and so well 
eased their thirst; -until such time as 
having spent all their wood, they wanted 
that poor help also.’’—KNouies’s Hist. 
Turks, p. 531, fol. edit. Lond,-1687. 

Rosext Eowano Honter, M. D. 

i 
M Urnpany Mid. Temple, Oet.3. 

OUR. Readers in general, | om 
persuaded, will be gratified by 
the ample and satisfactory Memvir, 
in p. 274, of that truly-emment Pre- 
late Bp Watson, aud as the Rectory 
of Knaploft, which he held for many 
years, is somewhat remarkable, as 
containing a ruined Church, and a 
dilapidsted Mavor-house, | teust you 
will think ihe accompanying View 
will be no unsuitable companion to 
the Memoir. It is copied from a 
valuable Work already become very 
scarce; and | shall add, from the 
same source, @ brief account both of 
the Charch and Mavyor-house; pre- 
mising that the Rectory is by oo 
ineans a Sinecure, as the Parish com 
prises within its boundaries two con- 
siderable villages, Mowsley and Shears 
by, imeach of wnich there @ a tegu- 

jar Chapei for Divine service. 

Of Kouptofi Church, originally a 
spacious buildings, it may now be al- 
most literally -aid, 

———— Etiam periére ruine. 


The inhabitants of Knaptoft,’”” sa 
the Historian of Leicestershire, * t 
a uew'bell in 1625; which was after* 
wards ‘transterred to Shearsby Chapel. 
The Chirch was stamiung in 1650; ‘but 
was probably dilapidated during «he ra+ 
vages ‘of the C.vil War. In 1792, there 
remained only the North corner of the 
steeple, as shewn in the Plate, and some 
part of the foundations. This curious 
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Account of Knaptoft Church, in Leicestershire. 
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fragment is situated on an eminence, 
about a mile South of its hamlet of 
Shearsby, and about half a mile distant 
to the West of the turnpike-road leading 
from Welford to Leicester, somewhat 
more than ten miles distant from the 
latter. On my last visit to the place, in 
1805, I found that the materials of this 
venerable fabrick were rapidly dimi- 
nishing, some part of them being an- 
nually carried away to mend the roads 
with; so that nut more than half of the 
height of the tower as delineated in the 
Plate is standing; the chief part of 
the arched door-way there given be- 
ing blocked up by the talting of the 
ruins, beaps of which are v sible, though 
partly swerded over, on the site of the 
old chureh. What remain. of thetower 
appears to have been built with agnvod 
kind of facing stone; the inner part ef 
the wall chiefly consisting of pebbles 
aud rough stones, imermixed with a 
kind of ayrtar, composed of a small 
part of lime and a very coarse sand or 
fine gravel: this composition, or cement, 

ars of a very durable nature, as I 
saw a piece or two of about a yard 
square, which had fallen from the ruins 
in a mass exceedingly compact and firm. 
At the East end, the site of the chancel, 
an alder-tree (under which the marriage- 
solemnities have occasionally been per- 
formed) was growing till the winter of 
1304, when it was blown down; and 
there is still a yew-tree to the South, 
within the limits of the old church-yard.” 

“The Rector receives no more from 
Knaptoft than a modus of 10d and the 
eburch'yard, which lets for 3/. The tax 
for modus and church-yard, 11. 8. 
Clear, from 1370 acres, it. 199. yearly. 
By the ~maliness of the’ modus, it séems 
not “that the inelosure and 
omission of duty at’ Knaptoft Church 
happeved about the year 1653, when the 
doctrines of aud revennes for, the Esta- 
blished ( burch were deemed unneces- 
saty. There is no Register kept at 
Knaptolr , the requisite paro- bial entries 
being regularly made at K«aptoft. 

** Mr. Burton says, *‘ There lyeth a 
monument of one Jobn Turpin; where- 
on are graven the arms of Turpin, Gules, 
on a bend Argent three lions’ beads 
erased Sable; and this inscription: 

*Hic jacet Johannes Turp.n, filius 
Nicholai Turpin de Whiteheste:, in com. 
Nortiumbrie, qui obit 1498. Et Eliza- 
betha uxer ejus, fla Thome Kinnesman, 
arm. beres Paincll, heres Roberti Gobion, 
militis, temp. Hen. VIL’ 

* Among the ruins of the Charch 
there still remain a few modern memo- 
rials of the dead.”’ : 

“e n 








** In the old Hall-house, which had a 
circular tower, or bastion, of brick and 
stone, embattled, and was probably 
built by John Turpin in the reign of 
King Henry VII. and enlarged, or at 
least embellished, by Sir William Tur- 
pin, in the reign of either Elizabeth or 
James; I had the satisfaction, in July 
1792, of observing some vestiges of its 
antient consequence. The whole man- 
sion was then in a perishing state; and 
on a re-visit, in August 1805, the only 
remnant was a very small part of the 
embattled bastion, about two or three 
yards high, at the corner of the North 
view; and no other vestige of the old 
mansion remains, except the single win- 
dow of the principal room. But the 
View which accompanies this description 
will be a memorial of it when perhaps 
its site will scarcely be known. The 
present Tenant, who for several years 
inhabited the lower part of the house, 
shewn in the View, has very lately built 
a comfortable modern dwelling on the 
site of the old mansion-house.” 


Yours, &c. Carapoc. 
—E 
Gog and Magog, 
Ezekiel xxxviii. xxxix. 

HE Retreat of the French Armies 
from Moscow, with all the dread- 
ful consequences attending it, is sot 
obly one of the most extraordinary 
occurrences of the late destructive 
warfare, but it is an event which only 
once before had its parallel in the 
annals of the world. Never, I am 
persuaded, was an Army of such real 
" power and strength before collected 
together, and only one ever was so 
completely destroyed. It was com- 
posed of soldiers from every Nation 
rofessing Christianity, except Eng- 
Fand and Sweden; and it was most 
amply furnished with every neces- 
sary that could be required to give 
success to it. But, contrary to all 
the appearances in its favour, this 
vast Armanent failed in its object. 
After having marched more than two 
hundred miles into the Country in- 
vaded by it, fought several battles 
with success, and haying even taken 
the chief city (an event which had 
never before disappointed their Im- 
perial Commander as to the getting 
every other Nation into his power), 
it found itself obliged to returo, and 
by the way which, from the earliest 
times, bas been considered the most 
disgraceful to Conquerors,—the very 
way by which they had advanced; 
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and from this they were not permitted 
to wander either to the right hand or 
the left; for in the whole course of 
this retreat, they were so continually 
engaged with their enemies, the ar- 
mies and inhabitants of the Nation 
which they had most unjustly inva- 
ded, that a very small part of them 
escaped with their lives. Now seve- 
ral circumstances in the accouet of 
this expedition agree so particularly 
with what Ezekiel prophesied two 
thousand five hundred years ago, of 
certain enemies of the Church of God 
under the name of “ Gog the Land of 
Magog,” and which prophecy the 
Apostle St. John shews in the Book 
of the Revelation not to have come 
to pass in his time, but to be still fu- 
ture, and not likely to be fulfilled till 
near the end of the world, as it is one 
of the last visions of that wonderful 
Book ; that it becomes a question 
deserving the most earuest attention 
of every good Christian to learn, 
whether this very extraordinary event 
may not be the accomplishment of 
this most antient prophecy. 

And | have already made some pre- 
paration for this inquiry by having 
attempted to make, it appear, that 
the thousand years of Satan’s con- 
finement in the Bottomless Pit have 
come to their end; for St. John ex- 
pressly tells us, that Satan should 
**not go out to deceive the Nations 
and gather them to battle’ unader 
Gog and Magog, until these thonsand 
years are expired. And if this ob- 
jection is satisfactorily removed, I 
know of no other in opposition to 
what I have to offer on the subject cf 
this Prophecy. 

In considering the question as to 
the Beast, the Antichrist, and the 
Man of Sin,” all apparently descrip- 
tions of the same Character under dif- 
ferent views, there seemed reason to 
conclude, that no particular Person, 
but some Country or Nation, was in- 
tended. And this conjecture is much 
strengthened by fiadiug the same Per- 
sunage under another name here, 
called ** Gog, the Land of Magog,” 
where no doubt can arise as to a Na- 
tion being meant. Gog, in this pro- 
phecy, is represented as a *“ chief 
Prince of Mesech and Tubal,” who 
are mentioned, in the book of Ge- 
nesis, as two sous of Japhet, by whose 
posterity Europe was peopled. The 
great agent then in “these troubles 

must 
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must be expected to be a European 
Power, and one of the priacipal of 
them, “a Chief Prince.” And this de- 
scription accords exactly with France, 
which has long been one of the most 
powerful of them, and a general Dis- 
turber of the World. 

That Russia is the other Country 
intended in this Prophecy, there seems 
no room to doubt, since no other 
Country answers so well to the ac- 
count here given of it. It is called 
the Land of unwalled Villages. “Thou 
shalt say, | will go up to the Land of 
unwalled Villages, I will go to them 
that are at rest, that dwell safely, all 
of them dwelling without walls, aud 
having neither bars nor gates.” Now 
no Country appears to have so few 
great Towns in it as Russia; and that 
it abounds in Villages must be in- 
ferred from two accouats which I 
have met with respecting it. Buona- 
parte was advised by sume of his offi- 
cers to ** revenge himself of the Rus- 
siaus by burning the twenty thousand 
Villages which lay about the City of 
Moscow ;” and in his speech to the 
Legislative Body, on his return to 
Paris, he teils them that “a swarm 
of Tartars in a few weeks burned 
four thousand of their finest Villages, 
under pretext of retarding his march.” 

The Prophecy opens with an ex- 
pression of God's displeasure against 
Gog: * Thus saith the Lord God, I 
am against thee, O Gog.” Then 
follows the threatening, which we 
have seen so remarkably execuied in 
the Russian war: “1 will turn thee 
back, and put ahook in thy jaws.” And 
the former words are again repeated 
afterwards, as if to fixthem moredeep- 
ly in the reader's mind, **1 will tura 
thee back.” And what a turning back 
have the present generations of man- 
kind been witnesses of! When the 
French army had arrived at Moscow, 
it seemed to have accomplished all 
that its great Leader desired of it. 
As svon as he came in sight of that 
City, he exclaimed to his followers, 
* Behold the end of the campaign; 
the gold and the plenty of Moscow 
are yours.” But he soun found him- 
self miserably mistaken. After a re- 
sidence in that City a few weeks, the 
decree of Heaven against him began 
bo operate. He had now reached the 
utmost limit permitted to his tyranny. 
Moscow, by the unexampled heroism 
of its inhabitants, had been rendered 


useless'to him. The plenty, and the 
gold, had for the most part vanished. 
He was therefore compelled to * turn 
back,” to retrace his steps, and that 
through a country already rendered 
desolate by his approach. And never 
did any Army suffer such miseries, 
Their retreat was a continued battle 
for more than 200 miles in length, 
and occupied a space of time of full 
two months’ duration. Murat was 
defeated by the Russians at Meydin, 
the first battle on their return from 
Moscow, Oct. 18th; and Buonaparte 
did not pass through Wiloa, leaving 
his army, still pursued, and suffering 
dreadfully, before December 17. 

“1 will smite thy bow out of thy 
left hand, and will cause thine arrows 
to fall out of thy right hand.” What 
bows and arrows were to the armies 
which existed in the Prophet's time, 
their artillery and cavalry were to the 
armies of France, their great strength 
and dependance. And the loss of the 
latter in both these particulars was 
beyond all example. Twelve hun- 
dred pieces of cannon, we are told, 
fell into the bands of the Russians, 
and not one single gun was carried 
by the fugitives across the barrier- 
stream. Out of 100,000 horses, 
scarcely ove survived. Aud to this 
must be added, the loss of 27,000 
ammunition-waggons. 

“Thou shalt fall upon the open 
field, for | have spoken it, saith the 
Lord God.” And this was a natural 
consequence, from the nature of the 
Country which was the sceue of this 
dreadful warfare. ‘l'here were no 
fortified towas which the flying in- 
vaders could seize upon to aid them 
in their retreat. The whole was 
transacted in ‘the open field.” It 
was, as I have before had occasion to 
observe, *“* a continued battle.” 

** | will give thee to the ravenous 
birds of every sort, and to the beasts 
of the field, to be devoured.” The 
flight of these wretched people was 
so hasty, and constant, that the bury- 


-ing of their dead was never thought 


of. Wherever each body fell, there 
it lay for many months, an addition 
to the great feast of the feathered 
fowl, and the beasts of the field, to 
which God commanded his Prophet, 
so many ages before, to invite them, 
** Assemble yourselves and come, ga- 
ther yourselves on every side to my 
sacrifice, that | do sacrifice for you. 
Ye 





Ye shall eat the flesh of the mighty, 
and drink the blood of the Princes of 
the Earth. Thus ye shall be filled at 
ray table, with horses and chariots, 
with mighty men, and with all mea 
of war, saith the Lord God.” This 
needs no comment. ‘ 

“* And they that dwell iv the cities 
of Israel shall go forth.... and they 
shall spoil those that spoiled them, 
and rob those that robbed them, saith 
the Lord Gud." The recovery b 
the Russians of all the plunder whic 
these merciless Invaders had collected 
together iw their uofortunate Coun- 
try, is a circumstance that never per- 
haps happened in any war before, 
and therefore has been appointed a 
peculiar sign of Gog'’s expedition 
against the “the Land of unwalled 
Villages.” Iv every stage of their 
pursuit of their enemies, the Russians 
recovered some of these spoils; and 
in one place they found so many 
waggons loaded with them, as cover- 
ed a square of half a mile, and these 
so close tugether, that it was scarce 
possible to pass between them. This 
part of the Prophecy we may sup- 
pose also refers to the breaking up of 
the Museum at Paris, when the bouks, 
pictures, aad other select spoils, were 
ordered by the Allies to be restored 
to the Nations from whence they had 
been taken. 

The Powers of Nature were like- 
wise to take a share in the contest 
against this devoted Army. “1 will 
rain upon him and upon his bands, 
and upon the oe people that are 
with him, an overflowing rain, and 
great bailstones, fire, and brimstone.” 
And how terribly the French Army 
suffered from the severity of the wea- 
ther isa fact well known. The frost, 
we are told, commenced with an in- 
tensity uncommon even in Russia. 
it was hardly in the memory of the 
oldest person in Russia, the winter 
having set in so early, and with such 
irea rigour. In this more than mor- 
tal cold, the French attempted to 
light fires, and round the half-kindled 
sparks they huddled together to par- 
ticipate the vital heat each yet re- 
tained. But it was so small, that in 
a few hours maoy huodreds died, aud 
lsy around the glimmering ashes. 

But though the fury of God was 
excited against this vast Army, yet, it 
was vol his will that the whole of it 
sieuld perish, It was his pleasure 
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that a part of it should be ieft, but it 
should be but a smal! part of it.’ «1 
will turn thee back, and leave but 
the sixth part of thee.” To establish 
this fact, it is not only necessary to 
know the whole number of the in- 
vading Army, but also the exact num- 
ber of those who had the good for- 
tune te escape with their lives, 
However, this is what can scarcely 
be expected ; bat it will be allowed a 
most wonderful circumstance, that 
the calculations given, in both these 
points, exactly bear this proportion 
to each other. The numbers can not 
have been invevted with any refer- 
ence to-this Prophecy, because | do 
not think that this Prophecy was 
ever before supposed to have any 
relation to these events. “We must 
recollect,” says Porter, in his Account 
of this Campaign, “ that Buonaparte 
was generally accounted to have en- 
tered Russia with 480,000 men.” 
“When the Austrian Prince,” says 
the same Author, “and his soldiers, 
with Renier, and his followers, halted 
at Ulodava,” (oo their retreat to 
avoid the army of the Danube,)* they 
were about 40,000 strong.” ‘ Not 
more than 25,000" (of Napolcon’s 
army) ‘* re-passed the Niemen,” he 
adds in another place. Lord Cath- 
cart’s dispatch, in the London Ga- 
zeite, states the number of Prussians 
included in the Convention to have 
been 15,000 men. The total of them 
who thus escaped gives then 80,000 
men, the sixth part of 480,000. 

I shall take notice of only one 
more Prediction, which is, ‘* Seven 
imnenths shall the House of berael be 
burying of them.” Now wiielher 
this circumstance arose from the im- 
mensity of the slaughter, and the 
paucity of the inbabitants of the 
Country who were able to perform 
this sad office, or from the ground 
_— locked up by the severity of 
the frost, or from any other cause, 
this a of the Prophecy would be 
equally fulfilled. That there were 
French soldiers unburied during this 
full space of time, | see no room to 
doubt. The battle of Smolensk was 
attended with the loss of a vast num- 
ber of them, and it was fougnt on the 
16th of August 1812. A letter, dated 
March 27, 1813, brought the inform- 
ation that great numbers of dead bo- 
dics had been burned in the Govern- 
ments of Moscow, Witepsk, and Mo- 
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hilow, already, which must imply 
that others still remained even then’ 
not disposed of. 

Commentators in general have sup- 
posed, that this Expedition would be 
directed against the Jews, which 
could therefore only take place after 
their Restoration to their own Land, 
because, in their dispersed state, they 
can not be exposed to any danger but 
what must befall the Country in 
which they sojourn, and nothioag can 
happen to them, considered as still a 
people, of this kind, in their present 
state. And Ezekiel seems to speak 
of this Restoration as an event that 
would follow, and be in part occa- 
sioned by, this destruction of Gog 
and his Multitude; for, after he has 
ended his Prophecy concerning Gog, 
he represents the Almighty as declar- 
ing, * Now willl bring again the cap- 
tivity of Jacob, aod have mercy on 
the whole House of Israel.” Aud in 
this Daniel agrees with him, who pro- 
phesies, ** At that time shall Michael 
stand up, the great Prince, which 
standeth for the Children of thy Peo- 
ple, and there shall be a time of trou- 
bie such as never was since there was 
a Nation,” (alluding, we may believe, 
to this destruction «f Gog, aud pro- 
bably to all the troubles which pre- 
ceded it,) “ and at that time thy peo- 
ple shali be delivered.” And with 
both these Writers St. Johu agrees in 
his Book of the Revelations, in which 
the Vision of the New Jerusalem, 
coming down from God, immediately 
follows the Vision of the loowng of 
Satan out of bis prison, and his ga- 
thering Gog and Magog to batile. 

lp the discomfiture of this immense 
host, 1 feel no doubt that we have 
seen the Baitle of Armageddon, for I 
find one interpretation of that word 
to be Exc-dium Exercitus, the cut- 
ting off, or destruction of an Army.— 
In bike manuer 1t answers the descrip- 
tion of that terrible Vintige in which 
* blood was to come oul of the wine- 
press even to the noses” bidles by 
the space of 1600 furiong..” | For 
though I cannet prove that this en- 
gagement lasted ior the exruct space 
of 200 miles, 1 am ceriain it’ was 
about that space, ahd more ratver 
than less. — And here we way ee a 
Lake of Fire aud Brimstone prepared 
for the Beast and False Propet: for 
this battle, compared with any battle 
that had gone befure it, wl! be found 
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ava Lake in comparison of a small 
Pool. 

- Great apprehensions have been 
lately excited in different Countries, 
that the End of the Wort ts nevr at 
hand ; but there can be no real ground 
for such fears, The most important 
of all the Prophecies remains yet to 
be falfilied, and ne time is set for the 
duration. of whatever may prove to 
be the accomplishment of it. This is 
what St. John has foretold of the new 
Heavens and the vew Earth, with 
the account of which his Book of the 
Revelation concludes. It ts 1mpossi- 
bie to say what this new stale of 
thags will be, but it is described in a 
manser which car leave no doubt of 
its being the highest possible Im- 
provement of Crrist’s Religion in the 
World. We may believe it will be 
the Time “when the Kingdoms of this 
World shall become the Kingdoms of 
the Lord and of his Christ, and he 
shall reign for ever and ever.” But 
this is a change that cav not take 
place in a short space of time; and 
when it is come, no limit is set to the 
time it shall continue. There is much 
reason then to expect that the World 
is not near its End; but that it will 

e: remai. for many years, even till it 

as auswered all the parposes for 
which God was pleased to create it. 
* but of that day and hour knoweth 
no man, no, not the angels, which 
are in Heaven, neither the Son, bat 
the Father.” TR 


a 
Mr. Urspan, Brecon, Sept. 24. 


i N your Magazine for August last, 
p- 128, possibly from the imper- 
fect impression left on the reporter's 
memory, | observe words ascribed to 
me which, although they correspond 
with the opinions delivered, did not 
exactly escape my lips. 1 aw there- 
fore induced io request that you will 
give insertion to the subjoined me- 
morandum, which exhibits, as neatly 
as I can recollect, the very expres- 
sions made use of by me on the ec- 
cas'on referred to. 

Conceivin., that the motion in de- 
bate nad a direct tendency to commit 
the Ciergy present, agaast the known 
vpinton of their Diocesan, Larose, I 
thuk, the third ip order, aud spoke 
as follows: 

“1 cannot in conscience approve 
of the spirit which seems to prevail 

through 








through the resolutions of the Castle- 
Gary Clergy. During the greater 
part of my life 1 have been accus- 
temed to a government by regular 
gradations of authority; and I am 
persuaded that no system can long 
stand, which has not some such basis 
for its support. The Bill in discus- 
sion, with respect to the Clergy, can- 
not I conceive be in better hands than 
ip those of the Constitutional Guard- 
jans of the Rights of the Church— 
the Right Reverend the Beoch of 
Bishops: neither can | permit myself 
for a moment to suspect that they 
should possibly entertain any desigus 
hostile to the general interests of 
their Clergy.” 

I finally expressed an opinion, that 
it would be more prudent to suspend 
all further proceedings on the subject 
of the Bill, said to be then in progress 
through the House of Lords, uatil an 
authentic copy should be procured; 
when any local disadvantages might 
be made the subject of temperate dis- 
eussion, and such communications 
epeved with those who had the ma- 
wagement, as might operate to qua- 
lify, or dismiss altogether, such clauses 
as might appear to be particularly 
burdensome or exceptiovable; in 
which, as far as my voice had any in- 
fluence, | should most readily and 
cheerfully concur. 

I cannot forbear to add, that from 
opposing in perhaps stronger terms a 
motion which, in my belief, by en- 
couraging the extension of an un- 
seemly contest about temporalities, 
had a manifest tendency to bring con- 
tempt upon the Establishment, | was 
more immediately withheld by my 
— for the Chairman, whose zeal 
and exertions in promoting some of 
the best interests of society had en- 
gaged my confidence and esteem. 


Yours, &c. D. P. 
——=— 
Mr. Urnpan, Oct. 1. 


‘_ recently published Report 
from the Board of Agriculture 
is most highly interesting to the pub- 
lick; and I doubt not but you will 
notice it in your useful Repository of 
important events. But my present 
reason for addressing you is, to re- 
quest your insertion of the following 
remarks, literally transcribed from 
The Times Newspaper of Sept. 23. 
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** The Board of Agriculture proposed 

a number of Queries to people of all 
sorts and descriptions connected with 
Agriculture. It bas been remarked, 
that the art of questioning is by no 
means a trifling one; but the Board 
does not seem to have studied that art 
with any great success, Their queries 
are nine in number, The first three 
are proper enough, being matters of 
fact, to which it is to be presumed the 
parties will not answer but upon accu- 
rate knowledge: but all the others are 
more or less subjects of conjecture and 
speculation ; and the last question, set- 
ting every stupid or superficial fellow to 
propose what are called remedies, is 
about as wise in politicks as it would be 
in medicine, if the sufferings of the 
Country originated in an epidemic dis- 
ease. We remember, in the early stages 
of the French Revolution, one of the 
experimental Ministers of that Country 
called upon all the Citizens, by public 
advertisement, to suggest plans for the 
better adminitration of the State. The 
conseqnence was, that the whole Nation 
became Reformers; Government was 
considered as a sort of corpus vile, on 
which any experiment might reasonably 
be tried: and the consequences of that 
fatal impression on the minds of the 
French Nation —. st to this day, render- 
ing them absolutely uneasy, if they do 
not change a Monarch, or a Chamber of 
Deputies, or a set of Royal Ordinances, 
at least once every six or eight months. 
To the queries of the Board many bun- 
dred letters and memorials are returned 
in answer: and another sort of anti- 
scientific operation is then performed by 
the Board. They are all classed, not 
pondere, but nuniero: thus, on the state 
of the Poor, we are told the total num- 
ber of letters is 275, of which 101 say 
this—25 say that—and so on: just as if 
a letter. writer were a given quantity in 
arithmetick, possessing so much acute- 
ness, so much experience, so much pre- 
vious study, and so much clearness of 
expression. This, again, is the counter- 
part of the jacobinical doctrine in poli- 
ticks, that the will of the majority, teld 
by the head, is that summa ratio by 
which nations, in all times and under 
all circumstances, ought to be governed, 
Lastly, the Board indulges itself in a 
few general inferences from the letters 
so sorted, ticketed, and noted. What 
the value of these inferences may be, we 
shall leave to be estimated by what they 
say on the circulation of paper. * There 
is some difference of opinion on this 
point,’ they say; and when we come to 
examine in what this some difference 
consists, it is in this—that many of the 
. Corre- 
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Correspondents think the deficiency of 
paper is extreme, while others state the 
amount to be adequate to its object. 
We are not very well aware what pecu- 
liar business a Board of Agriculture has 
with opinions about Paper Circulation ; 
and still less what possible value there 
can be in such opinions, collected indis- 
criminately from the frequenters of the 
corn-markets throughout the country. 
The facts indeed, for instance, that the 
diminution of country notes in Lincoln- 
shire has amounted to two millions and 
a half sterling, and in Wiltshire to 
300,000/., are in themselves extremely 
important ; but to reason upon them to 
any purpose does not seem to fall within 
the functions of the Agricultural Board. 
**We must not quit this part of the sub- 
ject without protesting strongly against 
the manner in which the Board thinks 
fit to speak of Tithes: and we once 
more warn the landholders, that when 
they venture, directly or indirectly, to 
attack the right to this species of pro- 
perty, they shake every other. This 
was the first great step in the French 
Revolution ; and they know well enough 
what followed. The case would bé very 
different if they confined themselves to 
any practical improvement in the Tithe 
Laws, for the mutual benefit of the in- 
cumbent and of the farmer, holding 
equally sacred the rights of property be- 
longing to each; but it is intolerable 
that a public official Board should speak 
in vague and general terms of ‘the 
weight of Tithe,’ as if it were within the 
ordinary competence of the Legislature 
to lessen that weight by allotting to the 
Church a less proportion of the produce. 
“It is whimsical enough to bear the 
Board, immediately after reciting a list 
of four-and-twenty speculative and con- 
tradictory remedies for the existing dis- 
tress, very gravely add, ‘ The great ob- 
ject of the Board has been to collect 
facts!’ It is very true that this should 
have been their great object; and we 
trust that the next time they set about 
such a work, it will be their sole object. 
To speak plainly, they have no business 
with any thing else, They are. not a 
Board of Finance, nor a Board of Specu- 
lative Politicks ; they have nothing to 
do with questions about the Bank Re- 
striction, or reducing the interest of 
money. As private Gentlemen, they may 
perbaps understand these, and a thou- 
sand other topicks, extremely well; but 
as a Board of Agriculture, they should 
remember the old homely proverb —We 
sutor, &c.” A Lay TITHEHOLDER. 


¥*%* A more particular account of this 
important Rerort will be found in our 
present Month's Review, p. 346, Envir: 


Mr. Urpan, Oct. 7. 
HE communication of Gcono- 
micus contains much interest- 
ing matter, and it is surprising thet 
the plans brought forward by that 
Gentleman have not long since been 
put into practice. Ata time when 
so many thousands of our Peor 
are out of employ, why should we 
continue to import articles into the 
Kingdom which, from their abundant 
indigenous growth, and the moderate 
price of labour, might be obtained 
here with much less expence, if suffi- 
cient encouragement were given for 
their collection? 

In mentioning a few such instances 
as they have falien under my own eye, 
I would not be supposed to wish to 
take the subject out of the hands of 
your able Correspondent; but rather 
to strengthen his assertions, by bring- 
ing forward some local peculiarities. 

The Nuigalis imported in such 
quantities for the purposes of dyeing, 
and making ink, might be superseded 
by those of our own Oaks, which are 
produced in abundance. The root of 
the“*/ris palustris lutea”’ (aow Pseud- 
acorus) possesses the same quality as 
the galls above-mentioned, and might 
be turned to the same advantage, as 
itis one of the most proliferous plants 
that inhabit our streams and marsh- 
lands: in the Highlands it is in com- 
moa use. See Philosophical Trns- 
actions, No. 117, p. 396. 

The Resida luteola is cultivated in 
some parts of this Kiogdom for ase; 
but the ground occupied iw raising it 
might be devoted to some other pur- 
pose, for it grows naturally on road- 
sides and waste lands in the greatest 
plenty. The berries of the Privet 
shrub, of which there exist many éx- 
tensive hedges, might likewise be 
made useful, as they afford a verg 
good dye. 

Another class of Plants, the col- 
lecting of which would give employ- 
ment to many of the Poor, is the 
Medicinal. The price which Apothe- 
caries are paying fur drugs of British 
growth is very great, because the dif- 
ferent species and mode of gathering 
these are known only to few, whe 
cannot supply the market ia such 
quantities as could be desired. Were 
others to be instructed in the methed 
of procuring them, many persons 
who are now out of employ might 
cara a comfortable subsisteace, = 

the 
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the plants be retailed to the consumer 
at a more regular and moderate price. 
Valerian, Hyoscyamus, Ligitalis, avd 
Many olders, though purchased at 
trifing capenee, are frequently so 
long kept as iv become inert: the 
remedy aod tts mode of application 
are obvious. The use of he Col- 
chicum is yet but in its infancy. This 
plant, so v luable in Mediciar, is of 
great de'riment 'o the tarmer, as 
calhie re‘use 3; and 1 have seen it 
grow im suc. profusson, as to cover 
several acres of pisture-g:oucd, the 
gathertug of it would theretore be 
doubiy benefic:a:. 

Chiluren in country villages are 
very frequently seen with a sort of 
crown or tiars composed of rushes 
(either the Ju cus conglomeratus, or 
Juncus glaucus ), irom which it would 
appear, ‘nat they may be manufac- 
tured into door-mats. in some places 
1 have see. articles of this descrip- 
tion; and though they may not last 
long, they are purchased for a mere 
trifle, and the making of them will 
give c: ployment to oumbers of 
children inat would otherwise re- 
main ile 

Your Corresp:ndent bas also men- 
tioned the keeping of Bees as a sou:ce 
of profit loche poor, Another equaily 
produciive one would be, the breed- 
ing of Habbits; their food costs no- 
thing but tue troubie of gatherin. 
(except in winter), and | have n»aown 
them kept to great pecuniary ad- 
vanlage. 

1 could meation many other things 
as they occur to my mind, but am un- 
willing at present to trespass further 
on the limit. of your user! Publica- 
tion; my only motive inv duing so at 
all was, to contribute my humble en- 
deavours (owards improving the con- 
dition of our Puor, and preventin 
our work-houses from bemg tilled 
with paupers and their famiiies fur 
want of employwent, 

Yours, &c. 
-_—— 
Mr. Ursan, Coventry, Oct. 9. 
BSERVING in your tast publica- 
tion a very interesting Memoir 
of Lady Katherine Berkeley, tran- 
scribed from a s:arce book ¢. taming 
the History oi that Family, I have 
thought it necess:ry to trespass on 
the kiudocss of your valuable Corre- 
spoudent F. T. te request that he will, 
in a future Number of the Gentle- 
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man’s Magazine, favour your Readers 
with a continuation of his extracts, 
so far as relate to the funeral of the 
above-mentioned Lady, in St. Mi- 
ehael’s Church, Coventry. In the 
Parish-books belonging to this vene- 
rable edifice sre several entries re- 
spectiag the funeral, which fully cor- 
roborate the stateweut of Smythe, 
when he observes that this dignified 
Lady wis buried “ with the greatest 
state and honour that for many years 
before had been seen in this City.” 
No mvunument has been erected to 
her memory; but in the Drapers* 
Chapel is an altar-tomb of black 
marble, with veined pillars, on the 
sides of wich are carved the arms 
belonging t» the family, dedicated to 
the memory of her son Sir Thomas 
Berkeley. Che following wseription 
is still legible, in capital letters: 

“ Here lyeth, expectinge a joyfull 
resurection, the body of Sir Thomas 
Berkelev, Kuight, onely sonne of the 
Right Honble Henry Lord Berkeley, and 
of the Lady Katherine his wife, sister of 
Thomas Howard, late Duke ot Norfolke; 
who by Elizabeth his wife, sole daughter, 
and heire of the Right Honorable George 
Lord Hunsdon, Lord Chamberlayne to 
our late soveraigne Lady Queene Eliza- 
beth, left issue George aud Theophila, 
the onely children of 6 whome death 
bad spared to attend their f .ther’s fune- 
ralls, and to bee the comfort of their 
mother; to whose perpetual memory 
she hath erected this ber husband’s 
monument. — In which alsve lyeth the 
body of Henry the youngest of their 
chiluren. — The said Sir Thomas Berke- 
ley deceased the xxiit® day of Novem- 
ber, IG11, wtatis suz 37; and the said 
Henry bis sonne, deceased the 4th day 
of March following.” 


Yours, &c. W. R. 
TT 
Mr. Uasan, Aug. 32. 


N ISli, Mr. Mundy (see p. 8,) 
prated a Second Fdition of his 
Poem, with this title-page : 

“ Needwood Forest; writtenin the year 
1776: never published. ‘No man has 
a right to amuse himself at the public 
expence; which he may be justly said 
to do, who obtrudes upon ot attention 
what he admits to be the sport of his 
recreation, rather than the fruit of bis 
industry’ Preface to the Elements of 
Art, a Poem. vy Martin Archer Shee.— 
Derby: re-prin ed at the office of J. 
Drewry, 1811.” pp. 46. To this isadded, 
“The Fall of Needwood.—Derby . print- 
ed at the office of J. Drewry, 1808.” pp. 46. 

Yours, &c. ° 


Mr. 
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Mr. Unnan, Oct. 1, 1816, 

[’ you deem the following Compendium of the County-History of 
Bediord and Berks worthy of insertion in your very respectable 

Magazine, | intend sending a similar Epitome of two English Counties 
every Month, until the whole be completed. 

The Baptisms, Marriages, aud Burials, are those registered in the 
year 1810. 

The Population is according to the Census of 1811. 

The Biography is confiued exclusively to Natives, with the place and 
year of their dirth, uniess otherwise meationed. Byrro, 





BEDFORDSHIRE. 


SITUATION AND EXTENT. 


Boundaries. N. E. Huntingdon. N. W. Northampton. East, Cambridge, 
South, and S. E. Hertford. West, and 8. W. Buckingham. 

! Greatest length 35,greatest width 20, circumference 100, squure 480 miles. 

Province, Canterbury. Diocese, Lincoln. Circuit, Norfoik. 


ANTIENT STATE AND REMAINS. 

British Inhabitants. Cattieuchian or Cassii. 

) Roman Province. Flavia Cesariensis.—Slations, Durocobrivye, Dun- 
stable ; Salena, Sandy. 

Saxon Heptarchy. Mercia. 

Antiquities. Tottenhoe Castle, and Maiden Bower British Earth 
Works; Dunstable and Bushmead Priories; Elstuw and Lutona 
Churches; Leighton Buzzard Cross, 

PRESENT STATE AND APPEARANCE, 

Rivers. ‘ Ouse, Ivel, Lea, Ouzel. 

) Inlend Navigation. Grand Junction Canal, Ouse and Ivel rivers. 

, Eminences and Views. Duustable Chalk Hill; Hill near Luton; Mill- 


ee ON aS oe llaelr 


brook Church-yard. 
Seats. Woburn Abbey, Duke of Bedford; Ampthill Park, Earl of 
' Upper Ossory, Lord Lieutenant of the County; Luton Huo, Mar- 
, quis of Bute; Wrest Park, Countess de Grey ; Southill, Lady Eliza- 
4 beth Whitbread; Chicksand Priory, Sir George Osborne, bart.; 
, Hiowick House, Richard Orlebar, Esq 
, Members to Parliament. For County, 2; Bedford, 2: total 4. 
‘ Produce. Barley, Wheat, Beans, Butter, Larks. ; 
. Manufactures. Thread-lace, Straw-plait. 
A POPULATION. 
y Huadreds, 9; Parishes, 12\; Market-towns,9; Houses, 13,505. 

Inhabitants, Males, 33,171; Femaics, 37,042: total, 70,213. 

Families employed in Agriculture, 9,431; in Trade, 4,155; io neither, 

1,341: total, 14,927. 

Baplisms. Males, 1012; Females, 915— Marriages, 580—Burials, 
) Males, 648; Females, 647. 
. Towns containing not Jess than 1000 Inhabitants; viz. 

Houses. Inhab. Houses, Inbab, 

ad Bedford (capital), 958 4,605 Woburn 298 1,506 
“ Luton 736 = 3,716 = Ampthill 241 1,299 
i LeightonBuzzard 412 2,114 Toddington 259 = 1, 182 
“ Bigglesw~e 351 1,785 Polton 270 —s «1, a4 
s Duastabic 300 1,616 
" Total, Towns, 9; Houses, 3,825; Inhabitants, 18,977. 
e HISTORY. 
- Fifty-five years before Christ, Cassivclaunus, Chief of the Cattieuch- 
). jani, was chosen by the Britons to head their Armies against Cassar. 
i, A.D. 571, at Bedford, Britons defeated by the Saxons under Cuthwulf. 
. A. D. 1533, at Dunstable, sentence of divorce between Henry VIL. and 


Catharine of Arragon pronounced by Cranmer, Abp. of Canterbury. 
Genr. MaG. October, 1816. Rio- 


r. 4. 
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BIOGRAPHY. 
Beaufort, Margaret, mother of Henry VIL. Bletsoe, 1441. 
Bunyan, John, Author of Pilgrim’s Progress, Elstow, 1628. 
Osborn, Francis, miscellaneous writer, Chicksand, 1588. 
Palmer, Samuel, nonconformist, Bedford, 1740. 
Pomfret, John, poet, Luton, 1667. 
Rowe, Nicholas, dramatic poet, Little Berkford, 1613. 
Settle, Eikanah, rival of Dryden, Dunstable, 1648. 


; MISCELLANEOUS REMARKS. 

Offa, the great King of Mercia, was buried at Bedford, 

The first recorded Theatrical representation in this Kingdom was at 
Dunstable in the year 1110, when the Play of the Miracles of St. Ca- 
therine, written by Geoffrey, a Norman (afterwards Abbot of St. 
Albans), was performed in the Priory. 

Sir Samuel Luke, of Wood End, was the original of Butler's Hudibras. 

Stillingfleet composed his ‘* Origines Sacre” at Sutton. 


BERKSHIRE. 


SITUATION AND EXTENT. 
Boundaries. N.E. Buckingham. N.W. Oxford and Gloucester. East; 
Surrey. South, Hants, South and S. W. Wilts. 
Greatést length 42, greatest width 28, circumference 130, square 682 miles. 
Province, Canterbury. Diocese, Salisbury. Cireuit, Oxford. 


ANTIENT STATE AND REMAINS. 

British Inhabitants. Attrebates and Bibroces. 

Roman Province. Britannia Prima.—Stations. Spinw, Spene; Calleva, 
Attrebatum, Wallingford, or Reading. 

Saxon Heptarchy. Westsex. 

Antiquities. White Horse, 374 feet long, cut on the side of a hill, and 
Uffington Castle, earth work; Windsor, Doanington, and Walling- 
ford Castles; Abingden, Reading, and Bisham Abbeys ; St. George's 
Chapel, Windsor; AvingtonCbhurch ; Monuments in AldworthChurch. 

The village of Sunning was once an Episcopal See, and had nine Bishops. 

Abingdon and Reading were Mitred Abbeys; the former founded in 
667, by Cissa King of Westsex, and Heane his nephew; the latter in 
1121, by Henry |. who was educated at Abingdon, and with his second 
wife Adeliza buried at Reading. 

Windsor Castle was founded by William the Conqueror; but owes ils 
magnificence to Edward lll. and his architect William of Wykehaw, 
Bishop of Winchester. 

In St. George’s Collegiate Chapel, Windsor, a most beautiful specimen 
of the florid Gothic, lie the remains of Henry VL. removed hither from 
Chertsey ; of Edward 1V. and his Queen Elizabeth Widville ; of Heary 
VIL. and his Queen Jane Seymour; and of Charles I. 


PRESENT STATE AND APPEARANCE. 
Rivers. The Taames. 
“‘ Though deep yet clear ; though gentle, yet not dull; 
Strong without rage; without o’erflowing, full.” Denwan, 
* The Kennet swift, for silver eels renown’d ; 
The Loppen slow, with verdant alders crown'd.” Pors. 
The Isis, Lambourn, Ock, Auboro, and Cole. 

Inland Navigetion. Wilts and Berks, Thames and Isis, Kennet and 
Avon Cauals; Kennet River. 

Eminences and Views. White-horse Hill; Round tower, Windsor Castle ; 
Cuckhamsley Hill; Cooper’s Hill; Farringdon Hill. 

Natural Curiosity. At Catsgrove Hill, near Reading, a stratum of 
oyster shclis aud other marine exuviz. 

Seats. Windsor Castic, His Majesty; Frogmore, Her Majesty; Park 
Place, Earl of Malmesbury ; Coleshill House, Earl of Radoor, Lord 
Lieuleaant of lhe Coua'y ; White Kuights, Marquis of Blandford; 

Wythaw 
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Wytham Abbey, Earl of Abingdon; Sitwood Park, Sir James Sib- 
bald, bart.; Basildon Park, Sir Richard Borough, bart. 
Members to Parliament. For the County 2, Abimgdun 1, Reading 2, 
Wallingford 2, Windsor 2: tvutal 9. 
Produce. Barley, Wheal, Beech-trees, Peat. 
Manufactures. Paper, Blankets, Copper. 
POPULATION. 
Hundreds, 203; Parishes, 148; Market-lowns, 123 Houses, 22,667. 
Inhabitants, Males, 571,360; Females, 60,917: total, 118,277. 
Familics employed in Agriculture, 13,409; in Trade, 7,584; in neither, 
4,058: total, 85,051, 
Towns coutaining not less than 1000 Inhabitants, viz. 

Houses. Inhabit. Houses. Inhab. 
Abingdon(Assize-to.) 1,013 4,801 Thatcham 424 2,104 
Reading(Assize-town)2,008- 10,788 Wallingford 380 1,901 
Windsor 1,046 6,155 Farringdon 345 1,843 
Newbury 1,024 4,898 Wokingham 290 1,419 
Wantage 506 = - 2,386 Lambourn 211 1,002 

Total—Towns, 10; Houses, 7,242 5 Inhabitants, $7,297. 


HISTORY. 

A. D. 871, at Ashdown, Danes defeated and their King Bacseg slain by 
Ethelred and Alfred, To commemorate this victory, it is supposed 
that the ** White Horse,” the standard of Wesisex, was cut ou the 
hill of that name. 

1153, at Wallingford, the Conveostion which assigned the Crown to 
Stephen for life, but with succession to Henry Plantagenet. 

1349, April 23, at Windsor, Order of the Garter instituted by Edw. T'1, 

198T, at Radcot-bridge, Robert de Vere, Marquis of Dublin, favourite 
of Richard I. defeated by Thomas of Woodstock, Duke of Giou- 
cester, Henry Earl of Derby (afterwards Henry 1V.), and the Barons. 

1643, April, at Caversham-bridge, the Earl of Forth, with the van of 
Charles the First's army, repulsed in an attempt to relieve Reading, 
by the Earl of Essex. 

1643, t. 3, at Newbury, indecisive battle between Charles 1. and the 
Earl of Essex. The Earls of Sunderland and Caernarvon, with the 
amiable Lord Falkland, were slain on the Kiug’s side. 

1644, Oct, 27, at Newbury, indecisive battle between Charles I. and the 
Parliamentarians under the Earl of Mauchester and Sir Wm. Waller. 

1644, Donnington Castle heroically and successfully defended in two 
sieges against the Parliamentariaas by Colonel Sir John Boys. 


BIOGRAPHY. 

AurrepD, Wantage, 849. . 

Banks, John, miscellaneous writer, Sunning, 1709. 

Barnard, Sir John, patriotic Alderman of Loudon, Reading, 1685. 

Blagrave, Johr, mathematician, Reading, about 1550. 

Butler, Joseph, Bp. of Durham, author of “ Avalogy of Religion,” 
Wantage, 1692. 

Chandler, Samuel, dissenter, Hungerford, 1693. 

Cuates, Charles, historian of Reading, Reading (died 1813). 

Dickenson, Edmund, physician, Appicton, 1624. 

Epwaap lil. Windsor, 1312. 

Fell, John, Bp. of Oxford, Longworth, 1625. 

Foster, John, master of Eton, classical scholar, Windsor, 1731. 

Godwin, Thomas, Bp. of Bath and Wells, Wokingham, 1517. 

Hearne, Thomas, Antiquary, Littleford Green, White Waitham, 1680. 

Henry V1. Windsor, 1421. ~ 

Hungerford; Sir Thomas, Ist Speaker of the House of Commons, 51 
Edward III. Hungerford. 

Laup, Wituiam, Abp. of Canterbury, Reading, 1573. 

Lloyd, William, Bp. of St. Asaph, ove of the sevea imprisoned Bishops, 


Tylehurst, 1627. 
Mason, 
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Mason, Sir John, statesman, Abingdon, about 1500. 
Mayew, or Mayo, Richard, Bp. of Hereford, Chancellor of Oxford, Hun- 


gerford, 15!h Century. 


Moore, Edward, author of ‘* World,” “ Gamester,” “ Fables,” Abing- 


don, 1712. 


More, Sir Francis, lawyer, East Hildesley, 16th century. 

Norland, Sir Samuel, ecclesiastical historian, about 1620. 

Newcome, Williain, Ate. of Armagh, Barton-le-Clay, 1729, 
P 


Reading, William of, A 


. of Bordeaux, Reading, temp. Heary III. 


Sewell, George, poet and physician, Windsor (died 1726). 

Shepreve, Jonn, scholar, Sugworth (died 1542). 

Wallingford, Joha of, historian, Wallingford (flourished 1195). 

White, Sir Thomas, benefactor, Lord Mayor of Lundon 1553, Reading. 

Wynchcowbe, John, “ Jack of Newbury,” wealthy patriotic clothier, 
Newbury (flourished temp. Henry VIII.) 


MISCELLANEOUS REMARKS. 
Simon Aleyn, who died in 1588, was the “ Vicar of Bray” of pro- 


verbial versatility. 


In the Little Park, Windsor, stood “ Herne’s Oak,” the scene of the 
exposure of * Sir John” in Shakspeare’s ** Merry Wives.” 
At Windsor the accomplished Earl of Surrey composed his Sonnets to 


the ** fair Geraldine.” 


Cooper's Hill is the theme of Denham, and Farringdon Hill of Pye. 
Near Binfield was the residence of Pope's boyish days, and here his 
** Windsor Forest” was composed: the river Lodden is the subject of 


his fable of Lodona in that poem. 


“ Molly Mog” of Gay's ballad was the daughter of John Mog, land- 
lord of the Rose Inn, Wokingham ; and, in despite of her charms, died, 


in 1766, a spinster. 


——EE 


Mr. Urnan, Aug. 9. 

Ae you obligingly inserted in the 

Gentleman’s Magazine a com- 
munication of mine relative to the 
mundane Lotos of the Hindoos, in 
which I mentioned the name of Mr. 
Wilford; I have thought it right, on 
my return home, to transmit to you 
for insertion what that gentleman 
says on the subject. 

The following he gives as an ex- 
tract from the Brahmanda Purana: 

** When this flower was produced by 
Vishnou, then from his navel sprang the 
worldly Lotus, abounding with trees and 
plauts; then the dimensions of this 
workdy Lotos became obvious to the 
sight. Round it are four great islands 
er countries. In the middle, like the 
germ, is Mere thus ealed; a great 
mountain of various colours all round. 
Round it are four larger countries, and 
many sipaller ones, The circumference 
of the germ (earnica) is 90,000 yojanas: 
the stamina, filaments, or chives (eesara- 
jala) extend lengthwise to the number of 
100,000. The four petals are 80,000 
yojanas long, and as many broad. I am 
now going to describe this great and 
wonderful germ (carnica), arupe, or 
pericarp —BSharwie says, it is square; 
talava, tharit ts hollow; Gramya, that 
} egg with the broad end be- 


Uidhvein, like three twisted locks 


of hair; whilst others will bave it to be 
spherical —within, it is adorned with 
the self-moving cars of the gods, all 
beautiful: in its petals are the abodes 
of the gods, !ike heaven: in its thousand 
petals they cwell with their consorts. 
Such is this carnica or germ above the 
surface of the earth.” — Asiat. Res. vol. 
VII1. pp. 352—355, 8vo edit. 


This and other parallel passages 
are Mr. Wilford’s authority for the 
following statements, which I give 
in his own words: 


“They often represent the pbysiolo- 
gical mysteries of their religion by the 
emblem of the Lotos; where the whole 
flower signifies both the earth and the 
two principles of its fecundation, The 
germ is both Meru and the Linga: the 
petals and filaments are the mountains, 
which encircle Meru; and are also the 
type of the Yoni: the four leaves of the 
ealix are the four vast regions toward 
the cardinal points: and the leaves of 
the plant are the different islands in 
the ocean round Jambu, ‘The whole 
floats upon the waters, like a boat.”— 
Asiat.. Res. vol. VIL. pp. 273, 274. 

“ There is another division of the old 
Continent, extracted chicily from tbe 
Bhagavata, the Brabmanda, and the 
Brabma, Puranas; which represent the 
world under the emblem of a Lotos 
floating on the ocean, There the whole 

plant 
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plant signifies both the earth and the 
two principles of its fecundation. The 
stalk originates from the navel of Vish- 
nou sleeping at the bottom of the ocean: 
and the flower is described as the cradle 
of Brahma or mankind. The germ is 
both Meru and the Linga: the petals 
and filaments are the mountains which 
encircle Meru, and are also the type of 
the Yoni: the four leaves of the calix 
are the four vast dwipas or countries 
towards the four cardinal points. Eight 
external leaves, placed two and two in 
the intervals, are eight subordiuate 
dwipas or countries.”— Asiat. Res. vol. 
VILL. p. 308. 

At p. 376 of the same volume, Mr. 
Wilford gives a delineation of the 
mundane Lotos, which fully explains 
his description of it. 

I have now only once more to ex- 
press my regret on account of the in- 
accuracy of language into which I 
have fallen : an inaccuracy, however, 
which | hope may be pardoned ; both 
on account of the magnitude of my 
work, and on account of my not hav- 
ing professed any knowledge of Bo- 
tany; which science, in fact, it has 
never fallen in my way to study. 
The error, however, will be por’ 
rectified, if the possessors of my Trea- 
tise on the Origin of Pagan Idolatry 
will take the trouble to substitute 
the word germ or pericarp for the 
word petal, wherever this latter word 
occurs in connexion with mount 
Meru; which | believe may be in 
about half-a-dozen places. 

In conclusion I need scarcely ob- 
serve, that the classical reader will 
be struck with the cl se resemblaace 
between the self-moving cars of the 
gods io the Indian mount Meru, and 
the wheeled tripods instinct with life 
which Homer places in the house of 
Vulcan, lliad. xviii. 868—S77. This 
is one of the many points which esta- 
blishes the connexion between the 
niythologies of Greece and Hindostan. 

Yours, &c. G. 5. Fazer. 
a 
An Account of the several Libraries 
public and private, in and about 

London. (Continued from p. 216.) 
[From the Collections of Mr. John Bag- 

ford *, concerning the History of Print- 

ing, in the British Museum.] 

MHE Heralds’ Ojice hath a good 

collection of books relating to 
Heraldry, Arms, Cesemonies, as Co- 


ronations, Marriages, Funerals, Chris- 
tenings, We. Visitations of several 
Counties in England, During the 
late Civil War, they lost many of 
their best books, which fell into the 
hands of some that should have had 
the honour and justice to have re. 
turned them: they have been sup- 
plied by some choice MSS. that were 
the Earl of Aruadel's, by the Duke of 
Norfoik.—They had au antieot Non- 
nius ov vellum, a Robert of Glouces- 
ter, an old Raymer who flourished in 
the reign of Heury Il. 11 isa Chroni- 
cle of England from its first inhabit- 
ing to his time, and is the only antient 
copy of it in Engiand. It were to be 
wished they had ali the French, Lta- 
lian, Spanish, German, aad Fieaush 
bvokson the like subject. The books 
are kept in cases or cupboards with 
shutters, and locked up very neat. 
Particular persous also belonging to 
the Office have good collections re- 
lating to their faculty. There is a 
Catalogue put out by Thomas Gore, 
esq. of all the books of Heraldry, 
printed at Oxford, 4to, 1674. 

In the Prerogative Office is a large 
collection of books, written on vel- 
lum, containing the Wills of our au- 
cestors, with Calendars for the ready 
finding of names. 

In the Commons the Bishops’ Re- 
isters are each kept m their pecu- 
iar office. 

Parish Churches have their Regis- 
ters of Burials, Christenings, aud Mar- 
riages: and in the Hall of each Com- 
pany are Registers of those they bind 
aud make free; their Masters, Wardens, 
&c.; and Charters granted to them 
by several Kings and Queens. 

[t is to be supposed that there are 
several records, books, and charters 
of the office of the Hospital of the 
Charter-House, by what Mr. Herne 
mentions ia his account of its fousd- 
ation. 

Christ's Hospital, formerly the Grey 
Friars, hath a neat Library for the 
use of the Masters and Scholars; be- 
sides their collection of mathematical 
instruments, maps, globes, ships with 
all their rigging, for the instruction 
of lads designed for the sea; and ia 
their counting-house is the picture of 
Edward Vi. their founder, done by 
the famous Holbein; and in their 
great hall is a noble represeutation of 





* This Mr. John Bagford, with Mr. Talman and Mr.Wanley, began thé present 


Antiquarian Society in 1707. 


James 








A 





3i8 


James II. on his throne, with a great 
many of the Nobility, Privy Coun- 
s<ilors, the Chancellor, Lord Mayor 





and Aldermen, the Governors and 


other officers of the House, the Boys 
and Girls on their knees, &c. dove oil 
after the life by. the famous Siguor 
Verriv; a very curious piece. 

Both Merchant Taylors’ avd Mer- 
cers’ Chapel School have Libraries, 
as well as St. Paul’s School. 

Gresham College has a noble Li- 
brary ; but it belongs not to the found- 
ation as a College, but to the Fellows 
of the Royal Society. These books, 
for the most part, were collected by 
the noble and learned Antiquary the 
Earl of Arundel; and most of them 
(I mean the MSS.) were collected by 
bim io Germany, when he was Am- 
bassador to the Court of Viena; 
the journal whereof 1s written by one 
Crown, of his owr rctinue, but im- 
peasant la this expedition he 

pught up all the valuable books, 
statues, medals, pictures, and some 
Jibraries, and some pieces of the 
remains of that at Heidelburg. I 
had once a calalogue in manuscript 
of all the curious MSS. and printed 
books collected by him in Germany, 
besides what was presented to him 
by the Duke of Saxony, being a 
collection of the draughts of his 
medals, gold, silver, and copper, 
drawn by hand, and curiously per- 
formed in costly volumes, with rare 
antique MSS. on several subjects, 
and, if I mistake not, there is 
an antient MS. of Vitruvius, seldom 
seen in Catalogues. This Library 
was presented them by the Duke of 
Norfolk; and, if a Catalogue were 
taken of it agreeable to its merit, it 
would outshine many in Europe. In 
the year 1687, Mr. Marmaduke Fester 
took a Catalogue of it, and indeed no 
man fitter with respect to the printed 
books,and he took great pains init; but 
before it was printed, they thought fit 
to have it contracted, which was done 
by one who knew little of the matter, 
sv that we have not Mr. Foster’s Ca- 
talogue; but he was deficient in the 
knowledge of antient MSS. as appears 
by two Irish MSS. whieh he says 
were in the Pict language in an ac- 
count of those two MSS. 1 oftea 
visited him whilst he took a Cata- 
Jogue, to stick on each press, con- 
taining the books there; and 1 took 
the opportunity to turn over many 
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of them, and found they deserved a 
better Catalogue. They are MSS, 
intermixed with printed books, and 
the MSs. are alone in the general Ca- 
talogue printed at Oxford; bat nei- 
ther have doue them justice. Iam 
the more earnest in this point, be- 
cause it is not my opinion only, but 
of those far superior to me in judg- 
ment. We sée that in France, italy, 
and Germany, they extol and mag- 
nify many trivial collections; and if 
we had encouragemeut given us here, 
we have as noble collections, and 
might find as able peus to illusirate 
them. — What rare books tu aoble 
collections are, as it were, imprisoned 
by the capricious humours of many 
ill-naiured persons, like the dog and 
ox in Hsop! It ts very detrimental 
to the hoaour of the Nation, as well 
as injurious to learning here, for per- 
sons to have rare and useful books in 
their possession, not to exhibit Cata- 
logues of them to the world, and to 
permit the curious to have access 
vato them.—GreshamCoilege Library 
is in a spacious gallery on the right 
haad of the quadrangle, in convenient 
cases ov each side, and is to be seen 
by any curious inquirer. 

In the Physicians’ College in War- 
wick-lane is a fine collection of books, 
relating not only to their own pro- 
fession, but Divinity, History, &e. 

In Austin Friars, ia the remaining 
part of the Conventional Church now 
made use of by the Dutch and File- 
mish, first allowed in the reign of 
Edward VI. at the entrance, over 
the door, is their Library, con- 
taining a great many books in Di- 
vinity, Controversies, &c.; also many 
original Letters in MS. of the first 
Reformers: most of their books are 
in the Dutch language. The Com- 
mand ments at the Altar are said tu be 
performed by Sir Peter Paul Rubens. 

The French Church, situated in 
Threadneedle-strect, is mentioned by 
Miushull for subscribing to his Dic- 
tionary, but this was before the dread- 
ful Conflagration; and what collec- 
tions they have made since, I koow 
bot. 

There is another French Congre- 
gatien, that have a Charch allowed 
them in the Savoy, which have a Li- 
brary for the use of their Ministry. 

The Swedes have a Church in Tri- 
nily-lane, and a good collection of 
books there. 


The 
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The Jews, in their newly-erected 
Synagogue near Duke's-place, have a 
collection of books relating to the 
ceremonial of their worship, the Tal- 
mud, and other Rabbinical learning. 
There are their rolls, whereon the 
Pentateuch is written on fine calves’ 
leather. This, though a fine burld- 
ing, is not comparable to that at 
Amsterdam. 

The Quakers have been some years 
collecting a Library, but where erect- 
ed | have not heard. 

The Baptists, at their Meeting 
in Barbican, have a Library. 

At Mile-end is a Library curiously 
chosen, erected by a person that 
spared for no cost; it is for the use 
of ......[Qu. whom ?] 

At Dulwich College, erected by one 
Alleyn, who formerly had been a stro/- 
ling player, is a Library, having a 
coilection of Plays given by ove Cart- 
wright, bred a bookseller, and after- 
wards turned player; he kept a shop 
at the end of Turnstile-alley, whieh 
was first designed for a ‘Change for 
vending Welsh flannels, frizes, Xe. as 
may be seen by the left side going 
from Lincola’s-Inn.ficlis; the Howe, 
being now divided, remains still turned 
with arches, Cartwright was an ex- 
cellent actor, and in his latter days 
gave them not only plays, but many 

ood pictures, and intended to have 
been a further benefactor with money, 
and been buried there, but was pre- 
vented by a turbulent woman. There 
is a fine view of London, taken by 
John Norden in 1603; at the bottoas 
is the Lord Major’s Show. 1 could 


“never see another. 


There being so many able and 
wealthy men of the Company of Sta- 
tiovers, it were to be wished they 
would erect a Library in their Hall, 
which is so near the grand passage of 
the City; and it would redownd much 
to their houour, having get their 
estates by learning. This would soon 
be done, if every ove of that oume- 
rous Society would give but one book 
of a sort; in five years it would be a 
good Library; aud half a dozen of 
all the pamphiets that come cut 
weekly, for the use of such as wanted 
them and wouid present bound books 
for them, but still to keep one for the 
use of the Library. One Mr. Tom- 
linson with great- pains and care 
made such a cullection from 1641 tu 
1660; and King Charles 1. wanting a 
particular pamphict, and heariag Tom- 


linson had it, took coach and went te 
his house iu St. Paul’s Church-yard, 
to read it there, and would not bor- 
row ui, but gave him 102, There are 
several hundred volumes, bound uai- 
form in folio, quarto, and octave, se 
well digested, tuat a single shect may 
be readily found by the Catalogue, 
which was taken by Mr. Foster, and 
is 12 vols. in folio. This collection 
deserves tu be publicly reposited*. 

The Apothecaries not long since 
bad a design to collect all sorts of 
Dispeusatories and books relating to 
Botanicks, as Herbals, &c. 

The Barber-Surgeons havecollected 
such books as relate to Anatoiny at 
their Hall ia Monkwell-street. There 
is also that admirable piece of Heary 
VIIL. sitting on his throne, and giviog 
the Master and Wardens their charter, 
painted by the famous Hans Holbeia, 

(le be continued.) 
DP 

Mr.Urasay, furnival’s Inn, Qct.7. 

|* p- 194, A. BE. L. makes inquiry 

relative to the Duttons of the 
couuty of Chester, whose privileges 
are recognized aod excepled out of 
the several Acts of Parliament passed 
agaiust Vagranis, Debauchees, Whores, 
Whoremongers, Feucers, Players of 
luterludes, Bear- wards, Fiddiers, Mia- 
strels, Jugglers, Egyptians, &c. &c. 
The following Grant was made to the 
Dutions, 4 Henry Ill. ana, 1220: 
Sciant, quod ego Johannes Constabu- 
lurius Cestrie@ dedi Hugeoni de Dutton 
& hawredibus suis Magistruium om- 
nium Leccatorum & Meretricum in, 
Se. Salve jure meo mihi & haeredibus 
meis. lo Shaw's Justice (a book ia 
many respects far superior to Burn’s 
Justice,) A. EB. L. will find, under the 
head ** Vagrant,” the reason why the 
above Grant was made to the Dattons., 
I believe (for | cannot immediately 
tura to the book referred to) that 
Hugo de Dutton, with a few Mio- 
streis and Fiddlers, by an ingenious 
contrivapee successfully repelled aa 
irruption of the Welsh, who at that 
period were uusubdued. 


Yours, &c. Joun Cassr. 
TT 
Mr. Unsan, Aug. 29. 


4 & many serious accidents that, 
have, and are daily occurring 
from the present system of traveling 





* It is now, by the munificence of 
his present Majesty, reposited in the 
British Museum. Epit. 
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in Stage Coaches, cal! loudly for some 
means of prevention. It ts now ab- 
solutely unsafe to travel in that way. 
The number of times that the Coaches 
belonging to some proprietors have 
had accidents is astonishingly great, 
and exceeds what any of your Read- 
ers could suppose; and when it is 
considered that cach time mea in the 
middle ranks of life, highly respecta- 
ble and useful members of Society, 
were passengers, whose families were 
entirely dependent on them for sup- 
port, we may judge of the distress 
occasioned by these accidents. I 
thiuk yearly about 70 persons are 
kiiled and dreadfully mang!ed by acci- 
dents happening to Stage-Coaches. 

An enumeration of the causes will 
probably lead us to the remedy. 
Oue great cause is, the immense joads 
of passengers and luggage on the top; 
so much so, that if the Coach be go- 
ing, as usual, pretty quick, a small 
hole in the road, or astone, will over- 
turn it: indeed the coachmen and 
guards are fully aware of this; one 
of the latter poiated out to me a road 
lately repaired, where the channel 
for the water was made rather deeper 
than usual, and said, if they went along 
that road with a full Coach, they 
would be in great danger. Now I 
think, Mr. Urban, the law on this sub- 
ject allows too many passengers, aud 
too inuch luggage on the top. 

I should recommend outsides, as they 
are termed, to be reduced to nine, 
instead of twelve persous, and the 
quantity of iuggage on the top to be 
lessened, if not entirely prevented. 
If the Coach-owners object, let them 
raise their fares, which are on some 
roads very low; but let us go safe. 
Indeed | conjecture, by the very ex- 
tensive oppositions, theirs is not a 
bad trade. At any rate, the Country 
cannot afford to lose so many valua- 
ble lives, to continue their profits. 

Coaches.sometimes are overturned 
by the passengers who have paid for 
inside places going out, adding their 
weight at the top, and leaviag the 
Coach empty; a circumstance that 
obviously increases the danger. 

Thedegrading W hip-mania of y oung 
men‘is another cause of accidents. | 
secollect travelling when a young Col- 
legian requested the reins; they were 
given him, and, vvercome by fear, he 
immediately dropped them: it was a 
miracle the a was not overtureed. 
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Accidents have also happened by 
the owners providing an insufficient 
Coach. I knew an instance where, 
in traveling along a level road, with 
two passengers and not more than 
50 lbs. of luggage, the Cvach broke 
down: it was an old unsafe Coach, 
and the passengers were tu take it, or 
be delayed in their journey. Letters 
addressed to the proprietors, stating 
the accident, were treated with si- 
lence and contempt. Had the Coach 
broke dowa in passing a river two 
hours before, when fully loaded, in 
all probability ten lives at least would 
have been sacrificed. 

Accidents have also happened from 
the bad state of the trappings, and 
not a few by the shocking custom 
of trying young horses; we may 
also add, the racing of Opposition 
Coaches, and the carelessness of 
Coachmen io leiving their horses 
when they stop oa the road. 

These are the usual causes of such 
dreadful accidents. ‘The accidents 
themselves are detailed in almost 
every newspaper; and were [ to send 
you aa account of them for the jast 
twelve months, I should fill several 
pages, and present tu your Readers 
a very melancholy catalogue of 
disasters. 

The question now arises, whether 
this acedless waste of life should con- 
tinue. I fear, if no Legislative pro- 
visions be made, nearly 70 persons 
will suffer in twelve mouths from this 
time; and itis to prevent this dread- 
ful, aud, as it seems to me, most un- 
necessary waste of life and feeling, 
that I call upon some patrivtic Mem- 
ber of the House of Commons, to 
move without delay for a Committee, 
to investigate the causes of these 
accidents, and to propose some Legis- 
lative provisions on the subject, more 
effective than the fast, which are 
treated with coutempt by the Pro- 
prictors. PaLatinus. 

ee 

Mr. Urnsan, Sept. 20. 

i i E melancholy catastrophe which 

has lately occurred at Rochester 
Bridge, occasioned by its unscientific 
construction, of fourteen persons hav- 
ing lost their lives in passing under- 
neath it, although attended by a sober 
and skiltul waterman, bas given rise 
to the following reflections. 

The Bridge at Rochester is almost 
a fac-simile of the old Bridge of Lon- 

dun, 
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dono, which, as well as the former, has 
caused the loss of many lives; and 
those who equal us in information 
and experience on this subject know, 
that it also stands on wooden stirlings, 
like the disgraceful pile of Loudon 
Bridge, with av almost equal fall of 
water during ebb tide, so injurious to 
the navigation of the river. The ap- 
proach to the bad and imperfect 
Bridge of Rochester not presenting a 
straight line, as the roadsdo, renders 
it necessary to go up the river bank, 
and down again, before you can cross 
it. The Bridge is, in fact, not dura- 
ble, from the river worms, so com- 
mon in the Medway, eating the 
wooden stirlings it stands on; and 
how the Bridge-wardens could think 
of repairing it, instead of building a 
new one in the straight line that it 
ought to be, | cannot conceive. Had 
they done the latter, and left a suffi- 
cient water-way, without, as at pre- 
sent, stopping it up with wooden stir- 
lings, and so preventing the tide flow- 
ing up, they would have saved the 
expence of building the River Lock 
abeve it; as the tide would have 
flowed up freely beyond Maidstone, 
of a sufficient height, and saved the 
taxation of the trade to that town, 
arising frem goods in craft passing 
up and down the River. The prigei- 
al consideration, however, now is, 
ow a new Bridge is to be procured 
for this antient City of Rochester, 
and high road to the Continent ; and, 
of course, to suffer the old one to 
stand until the new one is built: also, 
what sort of a Bridge it ought to be; 
how it is to be paid for; and whether 
it would be most advisable to have it 
erected of Stone or Iron. As the 
Bridge of Rochester has estates be- 
longing to it, I imagine that that re- 
venue, with a small toll, would soon 
clear the expence of a new one, par- 
ticularly if built of Lron ; and it might 
remain a free Bridge as at present. 

1 understand, the new principle 
upon which Iron Bridges are con- 
structed, is executed at nearly one 
third of the expence of Stone, and in 
much less time; and also without the 
use of centres, or obstructing the na- 
vigation while building.—I have been 
iutormed that Mr. Dodd, the engineer, 
is at present executing an Iron Bridge 
on the principles of Tenacity, of 
more than one huodred feet span, for 
Gent. Mac. October, 1816. 
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ove of our West India Islands, that 
will not cost more than 20002, Surely, 
if this be correct, he ought to make 
the world acquainted with it, as in 
this case they would be even cheaper 
than Wooden Bridges, and unques- 
tionably of much more durability. 
There are two things to be guarded 
against in Iron Bridges: first, as 
much as possible to prevent their 
oxidation, or rusting; next, to give 
thew sufficient play, or ropm, for con- 
traction or expansion by heat or cold. 
I see from actual experiment, by my 
thermometer, that an 18-inch rod or 
bar of iron, from a degree of heat to 
cold, or the reverse, will vary one- 
tenth of an inch by expansion or con- 
traction. What must this be in those 
tremendous curved iron ribs that, on 
the old principles of gravity, go from 
buttress to buttress, or from pier to 
pier, without the possibility of effec- 
tually providing for this expansion or 
contraction? No doubt, this has 
been the cause of some of our former 
lron Bridges giving way ; but if this is 
prevented or provided for in the new 
principle, I would by all means re- 
commend one of them for Rochester; 
as, in addition to the many advantages 
it would possess, it might also help to 
afford some temporary relief to the 
Iron Trade, of which it stands so 


much in ueed, B. F. 
a 
Mr.Ursan, ——s | ae 


ERCEIVING, on the perusal of 

your last Number, that I have 
inadvertently omitted the name of the 
County wherein Adderbury is situate, 
and as the event of such omission 
might occasion inconvevience to any 
Geatleman desirous of corresponding 
with me on the subject there intro- 
duced, | must request you will have 
the goodness to isert the present 
address, in order to supply that defi- 
ciency. The communication should 
have been dated thus: * Adderbury, 
Oxon, August 12th.” 

It may not be amiss to state, for 
the satisfaction of sume of your 
Readers, that the antient Gold Coiu 
said in many of the public papers to 
have been recently found near Lord 
Cowper’s park-wall, does not belong 
to Arviragus, as therein asserted. 
Coins of Arviragus and Prasutagus 
exist only ia imagination; Be coins 

of 
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of those Princes having yet been dis- 
covered, as is well kuown to every 
skilful Medalist. It may not be im- 
proper to ad |, that Segonax, King of 
Kent; Cunobeline, King of the Trino- 
bantes; and the heroic and celebrated 
Queen Boadicea; are all the British 
Sovereigns yet found on coins, Of the 
latter, one specimen only is known. 
It is of gald, and enriches the cabinet 
of the writer of this article. 

Before J conclude, I will beg leave 
t» hint my suspicions that the account 
of the gold coin said to have been 
found as above related, is a forgery; 
as it so much resembles a similar 
article which was, a few years since, 
inserted in several country papers, 
and which | discovered to be almost 
entirely such. Ia order, therefore, 
to guard your Readers against impo- 
sitions of this description, I will re- 
quest your permission to lay before 
them the particulars of this discovery. 

It was said, that “ on recently re- 
moving some banks of earth on the 
estate of Ffrench, esq. at Castle 
Camps, Huntingdonshire, a small 
dagger in high preservation, and a 
large number of British Gold Coins of 
Prasutagus, had been found.” De- 
sirous.of adding some of the Coins to 
my Cabinet, I immediately addressed 
to the Gentleman just named a pro- 

osal, to treat for as many of them as 

e was inclined to part with. To 
this proposal I received a very prompt 
and polite reply, intimating that, * in- 
stead of a dagger in high preserva- 
tion, and a large number of British 
Gold €oins of Prasulagus, having been 
recently discovered, there had been 
found only the rusty remains of about 
half a,dagger, and that more than 20 
years ago!!!" Never, surely, Mr. 
Urban, were more gross falsehoods 
committed to paper in 90 narrow a 
eompass ; if we except the ridiculous 
and absurd stories, universally circu- 
lated some years ago, respecting the 
value of Queen Anne's Farthings; a 
delusion which, to my persoval know- 
ledge, imposes on many persons eveo 
to the present hour! TI cannot ac- 
count for the fabrication and circu- 
lation-of such detestable frauds upon 
any otber principle, on the part of 
their inventors and publishers, than a 
wish to see how far their culpable in- 
genuity can impose on the publick, 
and to enjoy a solitary, mean, and 
pitiful laugh at its credulity; forget- 
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ting, as one would think they neces- 
sarily must, that it is at the expence 
of every principle of their own inte- 


-grity and honour. 


Yours, &c. W. Woo tston. 
a 
To the Bishop of Lixcotn. 
My Lord, 


HE Respect which is due to your 

Lordship for your life and writ- 
ings leads me to approach you with 
deference, and to appeal to your can- 
dour. It has been publicly stated 
in Newspapers, that your Lordship 
has recently siguified your disappro- 
bation of the British and Foreign 
Bible Society ; but the same reports 
have not yet been accompanied with 
your reasons for thisdetermination. As 
those reasons would probably have 
great weight, they would, perhaps, 
assist the zeal of the Supporters of 
the ane Church, and at the same 
time shew that the Friends of the 
above Society are in an error, al- 
though they are daily increasing in 
number, and have been the means of 
visiting 63 Nations, from the Northern 
to the Southern Poles, and from the 
shores of Asia to those of the Atlantic 
and Pacific Oceans, with the Holy 
Scriptures in their native tongues 
(157,973 copies); and of thereby con- 
verling many ignorant multitudes from 
Paganism, Idolatry, or savage igno~ 
rance, to the light of Truth! It seems 
that you have juined the opinions ex- 
pressed, but not substantiated, by Bp. 
Marsh, on this interesting subject, 
avd have broached or implied a dnc- 
trine, as it appears te me, subversive 
of the very foundation of every Chris- 
tian Church as well as that of our 
own—that to spread the Scriptures 
without note or comment, over all 
lands, is injurious or dangerous to 
the Church of England. 

Although I have not the honour of 
knowing your Lordship; yet asa Chris- 
tian, and praying for the glorious 
period when the knowledge of the 
Lord shall cover ¢he earth as the 
waters cover the. channels of the sea 
(Isa. xi, 9 ; Hab. ii. 14.) ;when all 
maukiod shali become as one fold 
under one Shepherd (John x.16.), the 
great Shepherd of the Sheep, (Heb. 
xiii. 20.)—and as preferring above all 
others in this country the sorship of 
the English Church; I feel pecu- 
liarly anxious that my own notions 

should 
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should be corrected by your Lord- 
ship’s critical aud erudite elucidstion, 
which also appears to be justly due to 
the Established Church itself. 

If the general spread of the Holy 
Scriptures without note or comment 
can be injurieus to our Church, allow 
me to ask on what foundation doesour 
Church stand? There must then be 
some other corner-stone than what is 
permitted to appear; and the people 
even under Protestant dutwinion must 
have been misled, in conceiving that 
this corner-stone is Christ Jesus, who 
promised that when two or three are 
gathered together in his name, there 
will he be in the midst of them, 


Matt. xviii. 20.—But the worship of 


the English Church isin a considerable 
degree Trinitarian, Is peer Lordship 
apprehensive that it is Likely that, by 
a more free circulation of the Scrip- 
tures, the world should be induced at 
any future period to form and adopt 
a different interpretation of their 
meaning; more especially as your 
Lordship has lately given up as inter- 
polated one of the chief resting- 
places for this doctrine. 1 John v. 7.? 

if it be, as you, no doubt, with the 
rest of your Brethren claim, that our 
Church derives its origin and descent 
from the Apostles, it must take its 
strength from the Holy Scriptures, 
which their Divine Master and thein- 
sel ves were united to preach; your owa 
descent from them must therefore be 
sanctified by the same evangelical 
truth; free from, though assisted by, 
the studies of men devoted to their 
service. Your Lordship’s own studies 
and deep researches must have pro- 
duced in your mind the consolations 
of hope, and the expectations of that 
future glory which they were inspired 
to promulgate ;’ but, had these been 
denied to you as dangerous to your 
Church, and instead of the blessings 
of this education you had brea 
wrapped in Cimmeriaa darkness, or 
left only to look at the Scriptures 
through the medium of any one 
teacher or any peculiar set of com- 
mentators, you would never have at- 
tained your present knowledge in 
Divine truth, or probably the fixed 
means of your hope of salvation. 
*<No doubt the Scripture is true; but 
it may,” says Dr. Hey, vi. 4. “ be false- 
ly interpreted; and all that any man 
should really be understood to mean, 
when he speaks of ‘ the Word of God, 
is human interpretation of it.” 
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-Y ou have, on the Christiaa principle 
of disseminating the same knowledge, 
no doubt, for many years assisted the 
two Societies for promoting Christian 
Koowiedge, and propagating the Gos- 
pel, whese objects are to dissemi- 
nate the Scriptures. Why then should 
you find objections that others should 
do the same thing in any viher So- 
ciety? For the only differences seem 
to be, that those Svecieties require 
tests of every member who is ready 
to lend bis pecuniary aid to them, that 
they must be, in morals and opinious, 
members aiso of the Established 
Church; ani that, when these Socie- 
ties distribute the Holy Scriptures, 
they should be accompanied with the 
Liturgy and other Religious Tracts, 
Now the Bible Society is charged 
with being hostile to the Church, be- 
cause it requires not either of these 
conditions. But it never has been 
guilty of excluding either of them.— 
Members of the Church and of all 
other Christian persuasions are united 
in it, and have never objecied that 
any of their members may add the 
Liturgy or Tracts which are furnished 
by the funds of other Societies, Be- 
sides, your own two Societies have 
always distributed Bibles without 
note orcomment, and without T racis, 
voless they are called for; so that ia 
this, if there were any injury to your 
Church, they long since struck the 
first blow. bat it is the requisition 


of those unpleasant tests which has 
prevented the extension of those So- 
cieties from doing the general good 
in more than 100 years existence, wilh 
all the power of the Establishment 
in their hands, which without them 
this single Society has effected in 12 


years! Has the language of the Pha- 
risees never been adopted in any of 
their Committées? Perceive ye how 
ye prevail nothing ! behold the world 
bas gone after him; John xii. 19.? 
lt is but of very recent date that 
those Societies have published a Bible 
with notes, edited and collated by Dr. 
Maat, and Mr, D’Oyley ; which, how- 
ever ably executed, is yet new in the 
records of your Societies.—W hy then 
should the Bible Society be suspected 
of danger to the Established Church ? 
The only test it has required, is a 
good covscience towards God! and 
this tesi it bas pleased God to main- 
tain as sufficient for this purpose, by 
rendering it instrumental, and sanc- 
tioning that iostrumeptality io car- 

rying 
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rying his Holy Word to the remotest 
corners of the globe. 

The Roman Catholic Church acted 
until now upon the samé rule of re- 
striction, rather more rigidly exacted ; 
and denied to their flock the reading 
of the Holy Scriptures, or the know- 
ledge of them, without such Cate- 
chisms and Comments as their Priest- 
hood thought fit to put into their 
hands : thus blind ignvraace was made 
to be the mother not only of their 
devotion, but of their hope; they took 
it all as their teachers pleased to re- 
late. But at the Reformation, when 
the English Church became Pro- 
testant, a new era, triumphant for 
Religion, rose with healing in its wings, 
and the Scriptures, notwithstanding 
the struggles of a short period, be- 
came general. Auattempt was made 
in the time of Rich. II. A.D. 1350, to 
suppress this progress by a Bill in the 
House of Lords to prohibit the use 
of English Bibles; but it was rejected, 
on the opposition of Joho Duke of 
Lancaster, who is recorded to have 
said, ** We will not be the dregs of 
ail, seeing other Nations have the 
Law of God, which is the Law of our 
faith, written in their own language.” 
J need scarcely refer for this fact to 
Dr. Gray’s Key to the Old Testament, 
who states it upon the authority of 
Usher, Parker, Linwood, and Collier. 
he History which is there given of 
the several editions which followed, 
shews not only how contradictory to 
the principles of Protestant Chris- 
tianity is the least suppression of the 
Holy Scriplures; but also how con- 
trary does it seem to the will of God, 
and to the end and design of the great 
Messiah, who by the spread of his 
Hely Word wills that all mankind 
should be saved, aud come to the 
knowledge of the truth. 1 Tim. ii. 4. 

But is not the command gone forth, 
that every thing should be done which 
can tend to promote the free circula- 
tion of the Holy Scriptures, and that 
without note or comment; that all 
who read them may judge for them- 
selves?) The Spirit of God, which is 
over all his works, may effect his own 
divine Councils, and in his own graci- 
ous time! If the book of the Revela- 
tion of St. John has any genuine au- 
thority, (and it closes the sacred 
Canon of the Church,) our Lord is 
there represented, in terms of the 
highest sublimity and diguijied au- 


thority, to have announced his desire, 
and invited all to come to him; and 
** whosvever will, let him take the 
water of life freely; for I testify unto 
every man that heareth the words of 
the prophecy of this book, if any 
man shall add unto these things, God 
shall add uvto him the plagues that 
are written in this book: and if any 
man shall take away from the words 
of the book of this Prophecy, God 
shall take away his part out of the 
book of life, and out of the holy 
city, and from the things which are 
written in this book,” Rev. xxii. 18, 

I cannot read these passages with- 
out making application of them to 
the whole of HolyWrit; andi take my 
authority for this from the Old Law, 
where the same is expressed by Moses. 
“Ye shall not add unto the word 
which 1 command you, neither shall 
you diminish aught from it, that ye 
may keep the commandments of the 
Lord your God, which | command 
you ;” Deut.iv.2.—And Solomon gives 
the same admonition in Prov. xxx. 6, 

In some of your Public Charges to 
your Clergy, and in many Discourses 
which your Lordship has preached, 
has not neglect of the study and 
reading of the Scriptures been stated 
as the subject, or at least the root of 
some moral evil which it was neces- 
sary to expuse? The Church has view- 
ed this study as the chief means of 
checking vice and immorality: your- 
self and all other Christian Ministers 
have exhorted their people to be 
frequent in assembling themselves to- 
gether; and they have most wisely 
been taught that the study of the 
Scriptures is perhaps the only one 
worthy of man, while he is charged 
with neglecting it the most, (Dar- 
naud.) Now, if to present them 
with a Bible without note or com- 
ment is a subversion of the Church, 
what has been the tendency of all 
these Discourses? for whosoever has 
had the means has purchased one, 
and those who have been destitute 
have gladly received the gift; so that 
our venerable Monarch’s prayer is 
answered, — that * every cottager in 
his dominions should read his Bible!” 
and ux could not intend any injury 
to the Church, of which he is the 
acknowledged temporal head. 

“ God himself (says Lucas) has 
ever carried on this one design of 
advancing wisdom amongst the a 
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of men: this is the preeminence of 
his Law above those of men; that 
these restrain the actions, but those 
enlighten the mind; these punish 
offences, but those, by informing the 
judgment and strengthening the rea- 
son of man, prevent Lhe commission 
of them, and direct and instigate him 
to the practice of virtue.” That 
Church which is built upon a rock 
must cuntinue by its conformity to 
the Holy Scriptures; aod yours pro- 
fesses that the chief merit of its 
Liturgy consists in this conformity — 
the wider then that this conformity 
is shewn, the more compacted be- 
comes every joint, the more secure is 
the whole of its superstructure ; and 
the more durable will be its gates; 
that, as the mistress of the whole 
Protestant faith in Christendom, it 
shall be preserved! It is therefore 
far mere morally and politically in- 
jurious to the Established Church to 
check the free diffusion of the Scrip- 
tures. You will recollect that when 
the Disciples questioned whose wife 
she should be in the resurrection who 
had seven husbands, error was ascrib- 
ed to them, and they were charged 
with neither knowing the Scriptures 
nor the power of God; Matt. xxii. 29. 
Mark xi. 24. Had they known them, 
as it was theic duty, they would not 
have sought an answer to this ridicu- 
lous doubt ; and this, among very 
many other passages, shews the neces- 
sity of their free circulation, io order 
tbat all mankind may be made wise 
unto salvation, 2 Tim. iii. 15. If by 
any obstacles men remain ignorant 
of them, how can they be fulfilled ; 
Matt. xxvi. 54.2 Tocheck the distri- 
bution of the Scriptures, would take 
away the consolations, as well as the 
spread, of Divine kuowledge, and 
would be a grievous disobedience of 
the command, Go and do likewise !— 
Every ignorant person is as a suffering 
traveller who needs their ready help ; 
and after the benefit which we have 
received by them, it is of the darkest 
ingratitude to do the least towards 
hiding from others the key of Divine 
Truth, aod the knowledgeof their Re- 
deemer, and to deprive the ignorant 
and unwary travelier of the know- 
ledge of his way, which was writteo 
aforctime for our learning, that we, 
through patience and comfort of 
these Holy Scriptures might have 
hope; Rom. xv. 4. The case of 
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Apollos and many others, besides the 
Evangelists and Aposties, strongly 
urge their examples, Acts xviti, 25 
and the Bereans afford a stroug case 
in poiat, who were much respected 
for having searched the Scripteres 
Sor themselves, Acts xvii. 11. 

Our Lord ia his discourse to the 
Jews directed them to search the 
Scriptures, * for in them ye think ye 
have eternal life, and they are they 
which testify of me,” Joha v. 39.— 
Now those Scriptures of the Old Tes- 
tament which he recousmended could 
only mean such as were received in 
their Synagogue, aud read ia their 
worship as genuine, aod descending 
from Moses and the Prophets — he 
could never have meant any note, 
paraphrase, or comment upon them, 
by theie fallible Targunusts: if he 
wished to impress upon them a kaow- 
kd_e of and love for himself, which 
they might better acquire by reading 
those Scriptures which had men- 
tioned him, it is obvious that he 
weuld refer them to the originals 
without any note or commest; and 
they were most likely to receive 
these as of authority, to teach and in- 
struct them; as St. Paul afterwards 
taught his pupil Timothy, that * ali 
Scripture was given by inspiration of 
God, aad is profitable for doctrine, 
for reproof, for correction, for in- 
struction ia righteousness, that the 
man of God may be perfect, thorough- 
ly furnished unto all good works, 
2 Tim. iti. 16,17. It is for all the 
same purposes that the modern dis- 
semivuators of the Bible fear not to 
trust it in every hand—the word of 
God can do no harm to any princi- 
pality or power or Church in the 
rational world, which (as St. Peter 
would have them all) are followers of 
that which is good, | Pet. iii. 13. 

Shall! vain and frail man, who treads 
this mortal stage his little hour, and 
then is numbered with his dust, the 
mere tenant at will of his little sod, 
who cannot lift himself above the 
soil to which he is prone,—shall he 
presume to say the holy and divine 
word of God shall go thus far aud no 
further! or that it shall be published 
only with the Explanation and Com- 
mentary of mea as fallible aud frail 
as himself! when Deity, condescending 
tu his ignorance, has given his Reve- 
lation with the blessed Commentary 
of his only Son himself, written as e 
old 








old with the finger of Oinnipotence ? 
Is not every Church true that stands 
on such a rock? what can prevail 
against it? what strength can it ac- 
quire by notes and comments of the 
best of human writers? Did not the 
Masier of our Salvation alarm the 
Jews in his language to the Woman 
of Samaria, ** The hour cometh whea 
ye shail neither in this mouatain vor 
yet at Jerusalem, worship the father; 
bat the hour cometh, aud now is, 
when the true worshippers shall wor- 
ship the Father ia spirit and jn truth ; 
for the Father seeketh such to worship 
him,” John iv. 21--22. The Univer- 
sality of the Church of Christ ts here 
predicted ; and the full of Jerusalem, 
which followed it in 40 years, was the 
first fruits of the axe which he Said to 
the root of the tree. Your Lord- 
ship’s whole Minisiry is engaged to 
render yourself an active instrument 
in making the English Chureh that 
Universal Church of Christ here pro- 
mised; but how can so desirable an 
end of your labours be accomplished, 
if you regret the spread of the Holy 
Scriptures without note or comment; 
or, with Bishop Marsh,sound the tram- 
pet of alarm, and awaken the horrors 
of its dissolution? Fear not: if you 
have faith in the rectitude of your 
Church, and perplexities for its safety 
should stir you, ask for advice of 
Gamaliel ; he will tell you to refrain 
from these men, and let them alone; 
for, if this council or this work be of 
men, it will come to nought; but if 
it be of God, ye cannot overthrow it, 
lest haply ye be found even to fight 
against God, Acts v.39. Beware lest, 
by political views in your conclave, 
ye pervert and do despite to the spirit 
of grace, Heb. x. 29.5 thereby be- 
coming disobedient to the heavenly 
vision, and like to those builders who 
disallowed the very stone which be- 
came the head of the corner, Matt. 
xxi. 43. Mark xiii. 10. 1 Peter ii. T.— 
as Psa. exviii. 22. But, on the con- 
trary, enable and encourage your 
Clergy and- people to prove all things, 
and hold fast that which is good, 
4 Thess. v. 21.; that the promise by 
faith of Jesus Christ may be given to 
thera that believe, Gal. tii, 13. 

And now, my Lord, though we dif- 
fer, yet there is, | hope, no gall of 
bitterness in what I have said. 1 am 
anxious for your welfare as well as 
my own; for your Church and your 
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two Societies, as well as for all other 
Christian Churches and religious So- 
cieties, of which latter, the Bible So-- 
ciely is become a phenomenon of the 
present wouderful wa! all in their 
several degrees, when freed from puli- 
tical views, must tend at length to the 
grand epoch of universal anion, as 
ove fold under ove Shepherd, and that 
Shepherd the Divine Lord, Jesus 
Christ. 

Now to Him that is of power fo 
stablish you according to bis Gospel, 
and the preaching of Jesus Cliivt, 
according to the revelation of the 
mystery which was kept secret since 
the world began, but now is made 
manifest, amd by the Scriptures of 
the Prophets, according to the com- 
mandment of the everlasting God, 
made known to all nations fur the 
obedience of faith, to God only wise, 
be glory through Jesus Christfur ever, 
Amen, Rom. xvi. 25. 

Yours, &c. A. H. 
EE 


The Charze delivered by the Hon. Sir 
Rosear Darvas, Knight, one of 
the Judges of His Majesty's Court 
of Common Pleas, to the Grand 
Jury of the County of Warwick, at 
the Summer Assixes, 12th August, 
1816; printed at their request and 
by their direction. 

Gentlemen of the Grand Jury, 

N the Calendar before me, I am sorry 
to observe so many Commitments, 
and some of them for Offences of the 
worst description. But I am not aware 
that any one is of a nature to require, 
in the first instance, any observation 
from me; and when this is the case, it is 
not my habit to address any thing to 
the Grand Jury in the way of formal 

Charge. I have seldom found it, in my 

own experience, to be productive of 

good; I have sumetimes known it per- 
plex and mislead. ‘The several cases 
often appear before you so different 
from what they have been stated in the 
examinations returned, and again turn 
out so different in Court from what has 
appeared before you, that this fluctu- 
ating and shifting state of circumstances 
will scarcely admit of any diregtion 
which will square, by anticipation, with 
what may ultimately turn out to be the 
individual case. And I need not inform 
you, Gentlemen, that the slightest va- 
riation of fact will frequently make the 
distinction between guilt and innocence 
in the application of the legal rule. I 
have therefore generally left it to Grand 
Juries 
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Juries to proceed in their own course; 
and I have never had reason to be dis- 
satisfivd with the result. There are, 
however, occasions on which silence 
would be as improper as foreign and use- 
less observation; and a Judge might be 
justly deemed neglectful of his duty, if 
he omitted to remark upon impertant 
facts, closely connected with the busi- 
ness of the day, and brought by circum- 
stances within his immediate view. Of 
such a nature, Gentlemen, is the present 
oceasion, in one respect at least, I mean 
the Resolutions which [ learn have been 
entered into by the Magistrates of this 
County, at one of their late Sessions, 
for the proper education and e:nploy- 
ment of vouthful offenders of every de- 
scription, and proposing Subscriptions 
to carry the intended Plan into effect. 
That the number of offences has in- 
ereased of late, may appear, to those 
who are apt to take a gloomy view of 
things, to proceed from a degenerate 
state of morals, characterising the times 
in which it is our lot to live. But in 
whatever degree this degeneracy may 
exist, and how far it is at once the cause 
and the consequence of crimes, it cannot 
be considered as the only source, unless 
we choose to overlook other aad weighty 
causes co-operating in degree. The in- 
erease of our popujation—the extent of 
our trade—the progress of our: manu- 
factures, though now unfortunately sub- 
jected to what I trust may prove but a 
temporary stagnation — the shucks and 
revulsions to which all human establisb- 
ments are liable —the passage from one 
state of things to another, in which the 
evils of life are apt to crowd and take 
their stand ;—all these, in their several 
proportions, uudoubtedly contribute to 
fill our Prisons, and occupy our Courts. 
But, besides these general causes, there 
may be, and certainly there are, peculiar 
practices which add greatly to this nn- 
fortunate increase; and, of these, one of 
the most formidable, as well as the most 
deplorable, is the system of training up 
Children of both sexes to the practice 
and perpetration of every species of crime, 

But of those swarms of youthful Of- 
fenders who infest our streets, and in- 
vade our dwellings, though we are 
obliged almost hourly to punish their 
offences, who is there can withhold com- 
passion from their fate? It is not the 
character of any human institution to 
be perfect: our best attainments are but 
approximations to good: And for the 
wisest purposes it ts, no doubt, fit it 
should be so. What the Law cannot, 
therefore, altogether prevent, the Law 
must punish. To deter by example, 


and that society may find its safety in 
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this salutary terror, we are compelled to 
pass sentence upon offenders of this de- 
scription; which, if the scheme of jus- 
tice upon which we act could be taken 
in detached parts, and the complexity of 
punishment be separated so as to con- 
sist in atonement only, would scarcely 
be administered in the particular case, 
For what, | might almost ask, is the in- 
trinsic guilt of a miserable boy or girl 
brought up from infancy so as scarcely 
to be able to distinguish right from 
wrong ; or, if able to distinguish, trained 
and tutored by those to whose controul 
and command they are subject, to con- 
found the one with the other, and even 
to feel a pride and emulation in the 
dexterous practice of almost every fraud- 
ulent and felonious act? To such a 
length has this proceeded, that Courts 
of Justice have felt themselves bound to 
overlook the distinction between the 
different seasons of life, and to involve 
in one common punishment the puny 
delinquent with the hoary veteran grown 
grey in guilt, and nearly, if } may so 
express it, superannnated in the com- 
mission of crimes. To this painful task 
we are each of us destined in our turn; 
the Magistrate at his Session; the Judge 
on the Bench; and so it will continue 
till some remedy be found, and so I fear 
jt must prove on the present occasion, 
To what thanks then are they not en- 
titled, whose benevolent view is directed 
to the endeavour to reform this evil, and 
to prevent in future a necessity which at 
present we all deplore! 
Gentlemen,—tur now a considerable 
number of years past, improvements 
have been going on in the collateral re- 


* gulations which connect with the admi- 


nistration of criminal justice. Confin- 
ing ourselves to the subject immediately 
before us, our Gauls, almost to an ex- 
treme, have ceased tu be the mansions 
of misery, except as connected with the 
consciousness of crime; and the imme- 
diate guardians of their unhappy in- 
mates are now generally distinguished 
fur their humanity and worth. Of how 
many establishments may we not boast, 
in which a Den of Thieves is converted 
into a House of real Industry ; and from 
which men, who have entered barbarous 
and brutal, have come forth enlightened 
and reclaimed! ‘To several instances of 
the sort I can myself speak from expe- 
rience, though undoubtedly many proofs 
to the contrary have occurred, But 
much of good still remains to be done, 
and can never be done so effectually as 
by the means you propose. While felons 
of every description are crowded toges 
ther, the best possible superintendence 
must be weak in its effect, The eye 
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will unavoidably catch the scene by 
which it is surrounded — the ear will be 
open to every evil suggestion that can 


be framed. By coutagions of every sort . 


the youthful are beyond others liable to 
be affected. ‘To select, and separate, is 
of itself a step to refurm. But to follow 
it up, as is proposed, by habitual in- 
struction—to open the mind—to amerd 
the heart—in the seed-time of life, and 
when the soil is most tenacious of the 
good or had it may receive, to scatter 
the principles of subordination and or- 
der, of industry and application—to in- 
spire the love and fear of God, and a due 
respect and reverence for man, is one of 
the noblest purposes which human rea- 
son can dictate, or human benevolence 
accomplish! Nor would the good stop 
even here. Who can bave beheld but, 
at the moment, with a sinking heart, a 
miserable bey dismissed from the bar of 
a Court of Justice, to be released at the 
end of a short confinement, without 
protection, without parents, or, what is 
worse, the authors of his being the au- 
thors also of his profligacy;—without 
means of employment, or prospect of 
subsistence, and driven almost of neces- 
sity into the downhill path of guilt, till, 
by an impulse which becomes at last 
irresistible, be is hurried to the preci- 
pice on the brink of which ne stay is to 
be found! To provide for the future 
reception and employment of these un- 
happy persons, and so guard against the 
recurrence of this dreadful evil, is the 
most prominent feature of your plan ; 
thereby to complete the good which 
would else be great ; but of which, with 
this last provision,the measure will be full. 

Gentlemen,—permit me to say, should 
the means be found of finally carrying it 
into effect, which I sincerely and ar- 
dently wish may be the case, such an 
Institution, considered in its various 
links and connexions, will confer incal- 
eulable advantages on the County to 
which you belong. Every individual 
who may contribute to it will perform a 
work of real good. And considered even 
in a selfish view, in its fruits, I am per- 
suaded, he will find a more than ade- 
quate return. Nor wiil the beneficial 
result be merely local and partial: it 
will prove a National benefit. A great 
population is a mighty mass, of which, 
by constant agitation, the particles are 
continually undergoing removal and 
change; what takes place in any part 
must, more or less, pervade the whole. 
Not, therefore, merely around you, and 
about you, but in‘all directions, aud at 
every distance, will the effect be per- 
ceived, This is the true character of 
the plan you wish to be enabled to carry 
into effect. It wants not to ke recom- 
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mended, it cannot be dignified by me. 
It is a fabrick which, should it rise, will 
require no inscription, 

But, Gentlemen, I have already said, 
I fear, more than enough. I should not, 
however, have done justice to the Ma- 
gistrates of the County, or been faithful 
to my own feelings, if I had not cxpress- 
éd, as well as ] am able, my opinion 
and sentiments on this most meritorious 
purpose and intention. I bave only to 
add, Gentlemen, that you may now re- 
tire; and the different Bills will, lhope, 
be submitted to you without delay. 

— 
InpEx INDicaToRIUS, 

Mrs. Capps in our next; with the com- 
munications of the Rev. T, R. Brom- 
rieLD; Mr. Grecson; A. J.K.; &c. &c. 

A. N. H. will find a Solution to his 
Queries in Mr. Ellis’s improved Edition 
of Brand’s * Popular Antiquities.” 

SECRETIO need not trouble his Friend 
about the Twopenny Post. 

The Correspondent who desires an ex- 
planation of the date “ 1708-9,” is in- 
formed that it means the time between 
Jan, 1 and March 25; which, it is well 
known, was the precise mode of dating 
till the alteration of the Style in 1752. 

J. B. asks whether a relationship sub- 
sisted between Philip first Lord Wharton, 
who died and was buried at Wooburn, 
in the County of Bucks, A. D. 1695, and 
Sir Polycarpus Wharton, bart. who pur- 
chased Claptons, in the same Parish, 
about the year 1684, to manufacture 
gunpowder in the adjoining Mills. There 
is a difference, he says, in the armorial 
bearings of Lord Wharton and Sir Poly- 
carpus: the latter he presumes to have 
been the son of George Wharton of 
Kirkby Kendal, in Westmorland, who 
was created a Baronet Dec. 19, 1677. 

Method to extinguish Fire in a Chimney. 
Place a bucket of water on a stvol near 
the fire, and with the hand keep throw- 
ing the water gradually on the fire (but 
not so fast as to injure it): the steam 
produced thereby will, in afew minutes, 
completely destroy the fire, by passing 
with the current of air up the chimney. 

AN IDLER says, “‘ Were I to build a 
house, | would line the flues of the chim- 
neys with glazed earthen or stone ware, 
with some increase as it rose: I think 
they would never smoke, nor could soot 
ever lodge to take fire.” He suggests 
also another idea on the same subject: 
* Make the flues (or chimneys) of cylin- 
drical pots, such as are now used on the 
tops of chimneys, excepting the shape, 
wiiich is conieal— there would be no in- 
equalities for the soot to collect in, save 
the joinings of the pots, and I guess the 
draft would be betier than in those now 
in use.” 
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REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


47. Report from the Committee on the 
State of the Police of the Metropolis : 
with the Minites of Evidence of Sir 
N. Conant, P. Colquhoun, Esq. &c. 
&c. &e. and an Appendix, containing 
Abstracts of the several Acts now in 
force for regulating Public-Houses ; 
Also the Proceedings of the Common 
Council of the City of London for clear- 
ing the Streets of Vagrants, Prosti- 
tutes, Idle and Disorderly Persons. 
Ordered by the House of Commons to 
be printed, July 1, 1816. vo. pp. 396 
and 32. Clement. 

Tt Reports from the various 

Committees of the House of 

Commons, it is well known, are 
printed solely for the use of the Mem- 
bers, and not for general sale. The 
Publick at large therefore are much 
obliged to this industrious bookseller 
for the communication, in a cheap 
form, of Reports so highly interest- 
ing as that on Madhouses (see p. 249), 
and the one which is now before us. 
The circumstances which it unfolds, 
respecting many of the pests of so- 
ciety in this great Metropolis, and 
more especially the abuses which in 
some cases have taken wee respect- 
ing the licensing of public-houses and 
gio-shops, would be incredible, were 
they not brought forward on such 
high authority. Referring to the Vo- 
lume for the complete “ Minutes of 
the Evidence,” we subjoin the sub- 
stance of the Report.” 

“*The Committee appointed to in- 
quire into the State of the Police of the 
Metropolis, to report the same, with 
their Observations thereupon, to The 
House; and who were empowered to re- 
port the Minutes of the Evidence taken 
before them;—have considered the 
Matters to them referred, and agreed 
upon the following Report.—Your Com- 
mittee have gone into Evidence, to a 
considerable length, on the Police of 
the Metropolis; a Copy of which they 
have annexed to this Report: they have, 
however, considered it as asubject by 
no means exhausted ; and they trust that, 
in the ensuing Session of Parliament, 
they will be permitted to resume their 
labours; baving no doubt they shall be 
able-to submit to the consideration of 
the House, Measures resulting from the 
Inquiry, the adoption of which they 
would consider as highly advantageous 
to the Publick.—July 1, 1816.” 


Gent. Mac. October, 1816. 
* 
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48. Redemption; or, a View of the Rise 
and Progress of the Christian Reli- 
gion, from the Fall of Adam, to its 
complete Establishment under Con- 
Stantine the Great, By the Rev. Mon- 
tagu Pennington, A. 4. Vicar of 
Northbourn in Kent, and Chaplain to 
the Right Hon, the Earl of Hopetoun. 
8vo. pp. 387. Rivingtons. 


WHATEVER comes from the pen 
of this elegant and pious Divine is 
entitled to the most serious conside- 
ration: more particularly so, when 
the subject on which he writes is of 
such vital importance as that he is 
here endeavouring to demonstrate, 
and in which we caunot but consider 
him as eminently successful. 

In a respectful Address to his Me- 
tropolitan, Mr. Pennington says, 


“1 am both proud and happy to em- 
brace every opportunity of shewing the 
grateful sense which I entertain, of the 
kindness which has placed me in the 
desirable situation from whence I am 
how writing. It is to the leisure at- 
tendant on a country residence that the 
present publication is owing. Here, to 
use the delightful language of Cowper, 


* Here much I ruminafe as much I may, 

With other views cf men and manners 
now 

Than once, and others of a life to come.” 


I should be wholly unworthy of the ad- 
vantage and pleasure which I derive 
from the gift, unless 1 were anxiously 
desirous to express my gratitude, upon 
every occasion, for the prompt and li- 
beral manner in which that benefit was 
conferred. 

*‘ Judging from the well-known re- 
gard which your Grace pays to the in- 
terests of the Christian Church, and 
the attention which you wish should be 
bestowed upon them more espeCially by 
your own Clergy, of which none who 
have listened to your Grace’s Pastoral 
Charges can be iguorant, I am willing 
to indulge the hope, that the attempt 
which is the subject of these sheets, may 
meet with your approbation. Indeed 
the principal subject of the conversa- 
tion with which your Grace honoured 
your Clergy at the last Visitation of 
your Diocese, must have given to us all 
a sufficient pledge, of your zealous de- 
sire to encourage every endeavour to- 
wards the promoting of Curistian know- 
ledge.” 

The 








a 






The nature and intention of the 
publication Mr. Pennington shail him- 
self explain: 

“Most works of Ecclesiastical His- 
tory, though generally the fruit of la- 
borious research, and containing much 
learning and information, are written 
in so dry a style, and so overloaded with 
superfluous and uninteresting matter, 
as to require no small share of resolu- 
tion, no trifling desire of knowledge, to 
induce the reader to wade through them. 
And therefore the task is seldom under- 
taken, but by those whose sacred profes- 
sion in some measure obliges, or whose 
particular inclination leads them, to 
studies of this nature. 

** It isnot therefore to the Clergy, or to 
the Learned, that the following pages 
are interided to supply information ; but 
to others, to those who are not possessed 
of means, talents, or leisure to study 
themselves, it is humbly presumed that 
they may possibly, by the blessing of 
God, be of some use, and assist them 
in giving a reason of the hope that is 
in them. Indeed it was originally de- 
signed that this should be chiefly an ele- 
mentary treatise; but the necessity of 
frequent references to works of learn- 
ing, and sometimes to translations of 
the Bible in different languages, has in 
some measure altered this plan. Such 
references, however, are for the most 
part thrown into notes, that they may 
not be an interruption to the text; and 
perhaps they may be found useful in 
pointing out some of the Authors who 
have treated of the subjects here endea- 
voured to be explained, in a manner 
more diffuse and more learned, than 
would be consistent with the nature of 
this attempt.—The chief object then of 
the present work is to shew that Chris- 
tianity is in reality as old as the fall 
of man, and therefore, probably, al- 
most as the creation itself [though not 
in Tindal’s sense] ; that the plan and 
design of the mussion of Christ was at 
that time formed by God; and that it 
was carried on through all the interven- 
ing ages, and by frequent revelations 
strong'y impressed upon the minds of 
that chosen people, to whom were com- 
mitted the. oracles of God, till the Re- 
deemer himself actually appeared, It 
is then proposed to add a short and sum- 
mary account of the manner in which 
the Scriptures were delivered down, and 
the Religion which they contain spread, 
to the reign of Constantine the Great, 
when Christianity, became the religion 
of the Empire, and was established by 
human laws.—Considered in this point 
of view, the Old Testament seems to be 
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in reality as St. Paul expresses it, @ 
schoolmaster to bring us unto Christ: an 
introdution only, as it were, to Chris- 
tianity, to which the Jewish laws and 
history, their moral precepts as well as 
prophecies, were chiefly, if not wholly, 
subservient.” 

In the Introductory Chapter, “* The 
Prophecies relating to the Messiah, 
from the Creation to the Death of 
Abraham,” Mr, Pennington says, 

“In the following Treatise it is not 
intended to endeavour to prove any of 
the controverted points of Divinity; nor 
to establish, by abstract reasoning, the 
certainty of those truths, which are by 
Christians universally acknowledged. 
That there is a God, just, good, wise, 
and powerful, needs not to be proved, 
because without such belief, there can 
be no religion at all: that he sent his 
only-begotten Son into the world, to be 
the Saviour of mankind, is also the pe- 
culiar persuasion of those who profess 
the Christian Religion in particular. 
These are facts, therefore, which will 
bé taken for granted, as already esta- 
blished upon the most conclusive evi- 
dence ; and upon the same principle, 
without entering into any controversy 
concerning the genuineness of particular 
parts of the Bible, the whole of it (the 
Apocrypha excepted) will be considered, 
as dictated by Inspiration, and contain- 
ing the interesting and important his- 
tory of man, from his fall in the first 
Adam, to his salvation in the second.— 
It is the Bible, therefore, which, as far as 
it goes, will furnish the chief materials 
of this work; and it is hoped, that no- 
thing will be found in it, which may not 
be proved from that holy Book, either 
by the text itself, or by plain, easy, and 
obvious deduction from it.” 

The plan proposed by the Author 
is divided into distinct periods; on 
each of which heclearly and distinctly 
expatiates; and the whole deserves 
a most attentive perusal. 


49. Hypocrisy; a Satire. By the Rev. 
Caleb Cojton, 4. M. Feliow of King’s 
College, Cambridge. &8vo, pp. 296. 
Taylor and Hessey. 

FROM an Etonian and a King’s- 
man, the Reader may naturally ex- 
pect solid learning and ingenious cri- 
ticism; and in the present case he 
will not be disappointed. From one 
of the Notes we learn that Mr. Col- 
ton is nephew to Sir George Staun- 
ton;—from the “ Alumui Etonenses”’ 
that he went off to King’s College ;— 
where he proceeded B.A, in 1801 ; and 

M.A. 
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M.A. in 1804. He at present holds the 
Curacy of Priors Quarter at Tiver- 
ton, a preferment tenable with his 
Fellowship.— Thus much for the Au- 
thor and for his Title-page. 

An Apology is made inthe Appendix 
for a circumstance, which a very small 
expence at the press in the outset (re- 
printing one half-sheet) would have 
rendered unnecessary. 


“It was my intention to have made 
some farther observations on the Title 
of this Poem in the first note. But 
as the half-sheet containing it went to 
press during my absence from Tiverton, 
it is, in my own opinion, more imper- 
fect than any other part of the Poem ; 
and I have to lament some insertions, 
and some omissions. The anecdote, for 
instance, of Dr. Johnson, ought to have 
appeared, not in the poetry, but (if any 
where) in the nete. Alas! ‘Quid me 
dempta juvat spinis de pluribus una?’ 
On my retura, the whole impression of 
the first half-sheet was taken off; so 
that I had only time to regret what it 
was too late to remedy. What I meant 
to have said on the subject of my Title, 
1 shall offer here. Candid Judges will 
not pronounce the Title to have been ill 
chosen, until they have seen the whole 
ofthe Work. At preseut, the first Book 
only is before them. They will, also, 
admit the difficulty of writing a long 
Poem on any one particular vice, with- 
out some digressions; these most Readers 
will pa , Should they be found to 
rise not unnaturally out of the subject ; 
‘ex re nata.” My first Book is very 
near three thousand lines; quite enough, 
if good for any thing; @ great deal too 
much—if good for nothing. Therefore, 
I must request my Readers to suspend 
their sentence on the incongruity of the 
Title, until the whole Work is before 
them. They may then, if they think 

roper, re-christen it what they please. 
t was my fixed determination to give 
the Poem a single title. Aud I must 
presume that no ove term can be found 
in the language, to suit the general 
tenor of the work s+ well as Hypocrisy.” 

““Of the two books that are forth- 
coming, I shall premise one thing. It 
is my fixed and settled determination, 
neither personally, nor allusively, by re- 
mote inference, or direct application, to 
attack the character, or wound the feel- 
ings, of any one living being whatever. 
Motives very different from fear have 
operated with me, in forming this reso- 
lution. The mere Braggadocio may 


succeed in bullying half the world; but 
the other half will as certainly bully 
Even in my first book, where I 


him. 
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have not been quite so s¢rupulous, it is 
known to one or two, that I have re- 
jected what some might think the best 
passages of the Satire. If I have made 
this sacrifice to fear, then! exhibit a 
contradictory union of what, perhaps, 
never was united—Cowardice and Te- 
merity ; since enough is already insert- 
ed toinsure me the anathemas of Book. 
sellers, Critics, Poetasters, and Politi- 
cians, But every Reader of taste and can- 
dour (and such alone am I awbitious 
to please) will listen more attentively 
to the still small voice within his own 
breast, than to the hue and ery from 
without.—‘ Hee novimus esse nibil.’— 
It may be that I have not sprinkled my 
pages sufficiently with Cayenne, to keep 
the worm out of them. I care aot for 
tbat. Sugar will preserve, as well as 
salt; and I shall ever deem it a more 
grateful task to praise an honest Man, 
than to lash a knave.” 

Fully according with the preceding 
sentiment, we arc much better pleased 
with Mr. Colton when he commends 
than when he ceasures. 

The anecdote of Dr.Johnson, above 
alluded to, stands thus: 


*€ By approbation’s loud unmeaning 
grin, [heart to win: 
A Blockhead thought stern Johnson's 
Whate’er escap’d the Doctor's lips, the 
Spark {remark!’ 
Exclaim'd — ‘ Most witty, yet profound 
Sam, whom a Dunce’s admiration teas'd, 
Address’d the Coxcomb—‘ Sir, it scems 
youre pleas’d, 
I hope (and, rising, grasp’d bis oaken 
wand) 
I have said nothing you can understand.’ 


* Presumptuous as it may be deem- 
ed,” adds the Satirist, in a Note, “ I 
cannot but think that Johnson's genius 
bas been over-rated, He exhibits no bad 
specimen of the good effects of a little 
seasonable bullying; nor is every Literary 
Pugilist sv fortunate in his Bottleholders, 
But, in addition to this, his talents were 
blazoned by the Church ; she being, and 
with reason, proud of so orthodox a 
Champion in a coloured coat; at a 
time too when Addison was no more, 
and when her Lay Defenders were not 
numerous. His Imitation of the third 
and tenth Satires of Juvenal he never 
afterwards equaled; and it is melan- 
choly to consider that we are indebted 
to his necessities for his best efforts. 
‘Ingenii venter, largitor.’ It was ob- 
served by one who kuew him well, that, 
if Fortune had thought fit to place the 
Doctor in a field of clover, he would 
have lain down and rolled in it,” e 

a 














On this subject we shall only remark, 
that the Writer knew not Dr. Johnson. 

Mr. Colton appears to have im- 
bibed so inveterate an antipathy to 
the whole race of Critics by profes- 
sion, that we should imagine he was 
smarting under their envenomed 
shafts, had he not styled this Poem 
‘the first-born of his Muse;” and 
assured us that “ his remarks are 
neither the ebullitions of private 
pique, or the effect of any disappoint- 
ment in Authorship; as the Critics 
havenever yet had occasion to writea 
single line for or against him.” 

In our notice of “ Hypocrisy,” Mr. 
Colton has neither to dread “ the 
lashing of our rage,” nor “ the dis- 
grace of our applause.” Though his 
performance is far from faultless, its 
merits considerably preponderate. 

In the outset of the Poem, he thus 
cavalierly pourtrays some modern 
Bards of no mean celebrity. 

“ Now Southey’s Madoc quits the 

groaning stall, 
To visit at the Grocer’s Sotheby’s Saul ; 
Now o’er this delug’d land Exodiads 
bring [sing ; 
A greater plague than all the plaguesthey 
Wherein poor Pharaoh deems it sad to 
sink [of ink. 
With Hoyle, drowned o’er again in seas 
«« But in the offing what strange sail 
appears? [cheers ! 
Critics! and Printers! bail her with three 
Fresh from the Tweed she seems, yet falls 
to leward, [Seward *, 
Tho’ steer’d by skilful Scott, The Anna 
Freighted with rhymes for England, and 
we’re told [hold ¢! 
Brings Constable’s piled quartos in her 
Like Palinurus ¢, Scott foresees a wreck, 
Yawns at the helm, then dozes on the 

deck. 

Death, stronger far than gallery-gods, or 
n ” 


men, ‘ 
Drain’d not the plethora of Seward’s 
It is but fair to add, that Mr. Col- 
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ton again apologizes in his Appendix: 

** Miss Seward’s Letters are far more 
interesting, and do her much more cre- 
dit, than her Poetry. It was her good 
fortune to move in a very exalted sphere, 
and (if measured by the only proper 
standard, mind) to enjoy the noblest 
society. From a Correspondent so cir- 
cumstanced, the merest diary could not 
be dull; the matter must impart some 
animation to the style. Nor could the 
task be difficult, as it seems to require 
little more than to see, hear, and re- 
member. But Miss Seward may aspire 
to much higher praise; she was evident- 
ly gifted with talent to profit by the 
enviable advantages she enjoyed, no less 
than taste duly to appreciate them. She 
is not so much a recorder, as an actor 
in the scene ; the equal, and the friend 
of Wits, not the dependent retailer of 
their witticisms ; a gem, that could re- 
flect the flashes by which she was illu- 
minated.” 

This is handsomely and judiciously 
said; and the Author shall now pour- 
tray himself: 

Should I, pronounc’d presumptu- 

ous, vain, or trite, 
Be doom’d, what none perchance will 
read, to write, 
Left undisturb’d on dusty shelf to lie, 
And sleep mid Sermons, and Divinity ; 
With Bishops and Archbishops too, may- 
hap, {nap; 
*Twere neither sin nor shame to take a 
Nor shall I mourn: my verse hath gain’d 
its end, 
It fill’d an idle hour, it pleas’d a friend : 
Each lonely walk, each rural sport it 
charm’d, {arm’d ; 
And of her leaden sceptre Sloth dis- 
From Sloth more wearied oft than Toil 
we feel; [the steel. 
As Rust consumes much more than Use 
**O may I still, while sparks ef life re- 
main, [disdain. 
Sloth’s drowsy couch, and downy bands 
Spurn her embrace, and the soft Syren 
shun, {Sun. 
To meet beyond yon sea-girt hill the 





* «© See Anna Seward’s Poetical Works, edited by Walter Scott.” 
+ “ Mr. Constable is in possession of twelve quarto volumes of this Lady’s Cor- 
respondence; which, she observed, were but one twelfth part of what she bad 


written.” 


t “ Te, Palinure, petens, tibi tristia Somnia portans 


Insonti. 


It will be evident to every Reader of this edition of Miss Seward’s Works, that 
her Editor, Mr. Scott, foresees the fate of his Cargo, and its ‘ alacrity in sink- 
img.’ But, having imposed upon himself the task of introducing these ‘ Magnas 
Nagas’ to the publick, he has been prudent enough not to do it “Magno Conatu.’ 
Considering what the publick have a right to expect from that time which such 
a Writer as Mr. Scott may dedicate to literary exertions, I conceive every lover of 


the Muses will exclaim, ‘ His vellem nunguam nugis tota ista dedisset tempora. 
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Yon East, his chamber, with a bride- 
groom’s grace {race. 

And giant’s strength he quits, to run his 

Men praise THE SouRcE! while Nature’s 
self, restor’d (Lord. 

To light and life, salutes with smiles her 

The jucund morn, the dew-bespangled 
field, 

For me have pleasures, Sloth can never 
yield: 

E’en tho’ she can the Conqueror’s eye- 
lids close, 

And rock both vice and virtue to repose; 

Luill’d in her lap to rest, alike subside 

The Patriot’s purpose, and the Tyrant’s 
pride ; 
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Her opiate too th’ avenger’s fury tames 
Full oft, when Mercy all the merit claims: 
Thus when the pillow cures the fell dis- 
ease, 
Physician: * take the credit, and the fees, 
Unus’d am-I the Muse’s path to tread, 
And curs’d with Adam's + unpoetic 


head ; 
Who, though that pen he wielded in his 

hand, (mand, 
Ordain’d the ‘Wealth of Nations’ to com- 
Yet, when on Helicon be dar’d to draw, 
His draft return’d, and unaccepted saw: 
If then, like him, we woo the Nine in 

vain, (to gain. 
Like him we'll strive some bumbier prize 








* “ My late Uncle, Sir G. Staunton, related to me a curious Anecdote of old 
Kien Long, Emperor of China, tHe was inquiring of Sir G. the manner in which 
Physicians were paid in England. When, after some difficulty, his Majesty was 
made to comprehend the system; he exclaimed, ‘Is any man well in England, 
that can afford to be ill? Now 1 will inform you,’ said he, ‘bow I manage my 
Physicians. I have tour, to whom the care of my health is committed: a certain 
weekly Salary is allowed them; but the moment I am ill, that Salary stops, till I 
am well again. 1! need not inform you my illnesses are usually short.’ 

The majestic title, Wr, is a signature under which the Crifecs have very suc- 
cessfully dealt out vast cargoes of intellectual Physic; that is to say their critical 
catharticum, emeticum, and “ omne quod exit in um,” (or rather in hum) prater 
remedium, The Gentlemen of the Faculty, observing this success of the Critics, 
have now adopted a similar phraseology. A Country Gentleman, who visited Bath 
for the sake of his health, was thus addressed by his Physician : * Well, Sir, and how 
did our Physic agree with us?’ He, being not exactly up to the tashionabie slang 
-of the place, replied, ‘ 1 cannot, Sir, pretend to say bow it agreed with yor; but 
this | know that it made me confounded 'y sick.’ Were Critics to put the same ques- 
tion to their Patients, | suspect they would recerve a similar reply. 

+ ‘** Adam Smith, the great Author of ‘ne “Wealth of Nations,’ could not draw 
for one farthing on Mount Parnassus. He often attempted to put together two 
lines in rhime; but without success. In good truth, he was much better employed ; 

€ Felix curarum, cui non Heliconia cordi 

Serta, nec imbelles Parnassi e vertice laurus ; 

Sed viget Ingenium, et magnos accinctus im usus, 
Animus.’ 

“¢ Paley is another instance of the possibility of possessing a strong bead, anda 
feeling heart, without being an enthusiastic admirer of Poetry. He bas been 
heard to say he never could effect a couplet. The only Latin Poet he could fole- 
rate, was Virgil; and his false quantity Profiigus is well known. The walls of 
St. Mary’s trembled at the unusual sound, as Mr. Bowles informs us did the 
Woods of Madeira, at the first kiss performed in them, by his pair of Lovers. 

* Paley’s error was handed about in the following Epigram. 

* Italiam Profugus Lavinaque littora venit, 
Errat Virgilius, forte Profugus erat.’ 

*«] hawe heard of a boy who committed a similar mistake, but who escaped a 
flogging by a similar Epigram, He bad pronounced Euphrates Eupbrates, but 
saved himself by these extemporaneous lines. 

* Venit ad Eupbratis juvenis perterritus undas, 
Ut citd transiret, corripuit fluvium.” 

«Such stern admirers of Truth as Smith and Paley may be allowed to prefer 
reality to fiction; demonstration to probability; and the exercise of the judg- 
ment to that of the imagination. And we can even forgive so eminent a Mathe- 
matician as Dr. Vince, when he sbuts up his Milton with this laconic comment, 
* Very fine, but it proves nothing.’ But what are we to think, when a deservedly 
popular Moet of the present day very lately observed to a friend, * That 
man ‘must be possessed of no common share of stupidity who can read Milton 
through!'” 
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More pleas’d, would Giffurd’s * pen, to 
Virtue true, 
Expose each Hypocrite to public view ; 
No wore should Cant for sound Religion 
ass, 
Smee defend, nor wigs conceal an ass.” 
“ _ ab, my lays no dying Patriot + 
[bis head. 
While Holland wept, and Baillie shook 
But think not, Crabbe, though Fox ap- 
prov’d thy lays, 
I envy thee, that glory of thy bays. 
Few! few! deserve, their talents to ca- 
ress, 
So great a Patron more, or need him less.” 
Mrs. Cowley, in the following spi- 
rited lines, is very justly appreciated : 
** That ample wreath by Sydney borne 
away, 
Left his poor Poet not one sprig of bay; 
Wielding, like Cesar, both the pen and 
sword, 
His own Gazettes his glories best record ; 
In the short pause of fury, blood, and 
rage, [page; 
His fire unquench'd illumes his ardent 
Fierce from the fervor of the unfinish’d 
fight, 
With thetree spirit of a youthful Knight, 
He boldly blazons each brave feat, and 
name, [of fame. 
And stamps their memory on the scroll 
But io! the living tempest sweeps the 
plain, 
He springs indignant to the field again ; 
Again the war-cloud blackens all the 
beach. 
Again he meets it, in the deadly breach! 


In vain Napoleon gives the fatal shock, 
An heart like thine, O Richard, guards 
thy Rock : 
That fatal force which makes whole Em- 
pires fall, 
Finds Acre’s ruins an impervious wall. 
Such mighty deeds transcend a wo- 
man’s pen, 
The rage of combat is a theme for men: 
As soon her hand might rule the scythed 
Car, [War. 
As justly paint th’ infuriate scenes of 
In the light sock with sportive ease she 
treads, [leads ; 
Or graceful follows where fair Burney 
Or, with the Enchantress from the Tus- 
can cave, [Arno’s wave, 
Whence wizard Bards oft charm’d their 
Seeks, with the hurried step and gaze of 
fear, 
Udolpho’s turrets t , and the forest drear; 
But let her not attempt Ulysses’ bow, 
Nor rashly strive Achilles’ lance to 
throw.” 
We copy four lines more for the 
sake of introducing the note: 
** Hail Devon §, hail each rhime-re- 
echoing stream, 
Famed for try, and richest cream ! 
That might with love of tea the Nine 
inspire, [fire.”” 
While Epic Bards by dozens blow the 
Aud now let modern Critics read 
and tremble at the Poet’s lash. 
“* Such daily die, like thorns that choak 
the land, [son stand. 
To clear that wood where Parr || and Por- 





* «* To attempt a Translation of Juvenal after Mr. Gifford, was certainly a 
bold, perhaps an unnecessary task. It has, however, been performed, with spirit 
and success, by Mr. Hodgson. Neither of these Gentlemen follow their Author at 
a servile distance ; they walk by his side; nor has Juvenal any reason, ‘ misere 
discedere querens,’ to be ashamed of his companions.” 

+ “ That Mr. Crabbe’s Poems were read to Mr. Fox on his death-bed, is a fact 
as creditable to the talents of the one, as to the taste of the other.’’ 

t “ Mrs. Radcliffe’s Mysteries of Udolpho, and her Romance of the Forest; the 


two mightiest efforts of a female pen: 


§ “A Lady at Exeter lately gave a tea-party to six Gentlemen; on comparing 


notes, it came out that every individual of this marvellous Symposium had written 
an Epic Poem. I shall not mention their names, as their knuckles are still sore 
from the gentle rapping of some Northern Critics; but, on mutually condoling with 
each other on this tender subject, they were heard to exclaim, ‘ Et nos ergo 
manum ferule subduximus, et nos.’ This covey of Bards was a meeting purely 
accidental—miserum est cum tot ubique vatibus occurras.”” 

i “ Ihave beard my Father relate the following anecdote; it may be authentic, 
as he was extremely intimate with one of the parties. Dr. Samuel Gash bad 
carried away in his head an amazing cargo of Greek, from Eton and Cambridge, 
into Warwickshire ; there it grew a little mouldy. Dr, Parr paid him a literary 
visit: so much Greek was quoted, and talked, amidst such a dearth of English, 
that, if Lord Monboddo had been present, he might have fancied himself trans- 
ported to his beloved Attica,—‘ When Greek meets Greek, then comes the tug of 
war.’ After a very late hour, for these Grecians were no starters, poor Gash 
knocked under, confessing himself out-greeked, out-smoked, and out-quoted; but 
he concluded his concession with this apology: that he had lived so long in the 

country, 
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Such live, but how men neither know 
nor care, {not where. 


And die, men ask not when, and mark 
But, while they may, in short-lived 
monthly page, [stage ; 
They fret and fume their hour upon the 
Through thick and thin they slash and 
criticize, [prize ; 
E’en from the Theban Bard they tear the 
More nice than wise, their blind reseut- 
ment wreak 
On Fox’s English, or on Pindar’s * Greek.” 
We koow not what dealings Mr. 
Colton may have had with Booksel- 
ders ; but he must have formed a most 
contemptible opinion of the whole 
fraternity, before he could have pen- 
ned the following notorious untruth: 
“ Each of the Trade, from Aldgate to 
Pall-mall, ('twould sell.” 
Would print the Bible backwards—if 


If these be his real sentiments, we 
are not surprized at the fullowing sa- 
gacious observations: 


“It is evident that the publisher of 
any work is merely the friseur, or valet 
of his author; inasmuch as it is the 
sole business of the former, to see the 
latter decently dressed before he makes 
his appearance in public. And, were 
things as they ought to be, then could 
Bookseliers and Publishers do no more 
for a book, than dress for a female. 
Thus, if a woman happen to be either 
very handsome, or very plain, we may 
observe that the most splendid dress 
cannot heighten her beauty on the one 
hand, nor hide her deformity on the 
other. But, if she be neither handsome, 
nor plain, but something between both, 
she may then receive some assistance 
from dress. About as much as this, we 
might permit a Bookseller to do fora 
Book.” 

After the anecdote of Archdeacon 
Paley’s prize in the bookselling lot- 
tery, we hope that Mr. Colton has 
secured his thousand, by a prudent 
bargain with his Booksellers. 

We now turn with satisfaction to 
the more pleasant parts in the vo- 
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lume nosy before us; many of which 
will be found in the entertaining notes. 
The Freedom of the press thus 
animates the Poet : 
** Wisdom, to banish ignorance and 
nicht, 
Bestow’d the Press, and said, ‘ Let there 
be light!’ 
In a Beeotian atmosphere appear’d 
That besm that Luther hail’d, and Leo 
fear’d; 
Gross Papal darkness fled the rising ray, 
Seorn’d and expos’d, each Tyrant felt 
dismay ; 
His Captive too, in Dungeon doom’d to 
dwell, [priaz’d his Celi! 
Then hail’d the day-spring that sur- 
Of Lntellect’s bright world thou bright- 
est Sun, 
Pursue thy proud career so well begun! 
O may’st thou still, by Freedom’s sacred 
voice [joice! 
Refresh’d,—to run thy Giant-course, re- 
By Envy blighted, may thy warmth re- 
vive, [thrive ; 
And bid each drooping plant of Genius 
Still may thy beams, unwarp'd by Virtue’s 
foes, 
Corruption’s foul and murky Den expose; 
O’er Albion still their full effulgence 
shed, [be dead! 
Though gali’d Napoleon lives! and Fox 
Though Science weep, while Literati 
smile, [file ; 
Drawn up on Gallic ground in rank and 
Prepar’d with ready pen their Tyrant’s 
will 
To perpetrate—like Soldiers at a Drill! 
The British Press, Palladium of the 
world! 
Hath to Napoleon calm defiance hurl'd; 
Firm mid the general wreck, it wocks 
his rage, [happicr age! 
Land-mark, and Light-house, of some 
Preserv’d, to shake the faith of future 
times, 
With the red record of successful crimes; 
To tell, how, wading through the tide of 
Blood, [stood 5 
On Jaffa’s plain the Plague of Egypt 
Mid s!aughter’d foes, the mandate sign'd 
that sends 
Unwept, tosleep eternal, poison'd Friends ! 





country, insulated as it were, from all literary society, that he was become 
© BugCages uela BacCages.” Dr. Parr, without the slightest hesitation, or a moment's 
pause, consoled the vanquished Grecian with this fine fragment (I think) of 


Menander, 


© ovye Baglagos ; 


Esbev yevorary avros, ovros BagCavos.’ 

* “ Some Reviewers lately fell foul on an unfortunate passage of Greek. After 
proving, to their own great satisfaction, and, as they supposed, to the chagrin of 
Mr. P.Knight, that his Greek was a barbarous modern jargon, Mr.Knight thus replies: 
‘Gentlemen, if you will turn to such a page, and such a verse, you will find 
the passage you have made yourselves so merry withal, to be verbatim a quotation 
from Pindar; if Pindar’s Greek is not good evough for you, 1 am very sorry 


for it,’’ 


That 
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That scroll of Death the mute Physician 
read, [bled! 
While his hand trembled, and bis bosom 
Still the fleet Arab halts his proud 
array, [day ; 
To mourn the deeds of Jaffa’s dreadful * 
Their startled Steeds the turban’d Chief- 
tains rein, [plain ; 
And bend indignant o’er the whitening 
Count in the bleaching piles their Coun- 
try’s loss, [ Cross. 
While the pale Crescent blushes for the 
The spot, those Pyramids of bones de- 
clare, [air ; 
That taint full many a league the putrid 
That ghastly monument a Coward built, 
Of unresisting blood, in coolness spilt ; 
Then fied stern Kleber’s + glance, and 
dying groan! {a Throne! 
And where he fear’d a scaffold—found 
Thy dark career, Usurper! mark me 
well, 
The British Press shall ever dare to tell; 
Ordain’d with torch of Truth that union 
dread (head! 
To show, of blackest heart, and brightest 
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Doom'd to disclose, though wrapp’d in 
foulest night, (Wright! 
Thy hapless story, murder’d, martyr’d 
Yea doom’d, O thou that. wouldst the 
"world enthrall, 
a - mar thy fame, and mark thy 
‘a gee 


These sentiments were prophetic. 
Since the publication of ** Hypocrisy” 
in 1813, the press bas indeed had to 
record many wonderful events, one of 
which the same Author has selected 
as the subject of the next Poem; and 
has since happily had to mark the Ty- 
raut’s Fall—*we trust to rise n0 more.” 


50. Lines on the Conflagration of Mos- 
cow. By the Rev. C. Colton, 4. M. 
8vo. pp. 10, Taylor and Hessey. 

** Setting fire to the Temple, and con- 
signing the whole city to the flames, they 
were determined to leave nothing to the 
enemy.” JosEPuus, lib. 7. 


AN animated Poem, on one of the 
most remarkable events in the history 





* “JT was myself a witness to the following fact. A few yeats ago this para- 
graph was posted up at the window of a Coffee-room in Tiverton: ‘ Two thousand 
Turks were murdered in cold blood at Jaffa by the order of General Buonaparte.’ 
General Boyer was at that time a prisoner on parole in Tiverton, and happened to 
have had a command in the Army of Egypt. He read this bulletin, and with 
true French sang froid took out his pencil, and altered the words ‘ two thousand” 
into ‘ three thousand five hundred,’ the true amount of the sufferers. Should this 
anecdote be ever circulated in France, the General will thank me for having been 
instrumenta! in his promotion.” 

+ “ General Kleber was assassinated by a fanatic Turk in a garden at Cairo. 
The death of this great man is involved in a cloud of mystery ; if it was not contrived 
by Buonaparte, yet it is no secret, that the intelligence of that event was highly 
gratifying to him; in consequence of some very unpleasant communications, 
which that General was prepared to make, to his own Government, of the con- 
duct of his Chief in Egypt. Observe, in this short but eventful part of the Corsi- 
ean’s career, how much Fortune effected for her favourite child, and how very 
little, in these particular instances, he was indebted to any resources, or exertions 
of his own.—Having deserted from his army in Egypt, which he left in want of 
every thing, and almost without a livre in its military chest, be arrives safe in 
France, having escaped, in a solitary frigate, a superior British force, by the in- 
tervention of a fog. 

* Sed qualis rediit, nempe und nave cruentis 

Fluctibus.’ 
His greatest Enemy in Egypt is now suddenly taken off, and Menou, one of his 
own creatures, succeeds to the command. Shrinking from the just indignation of 
the people, he displays in the Council of Five Hundred, at a most critical juncture, 
a contemptible want of firmness; but he is compelled, as it were, to rally his 
scattered spirits, by the magnanimity of his brother Lucien: who, with the fra- 
ternal feeling and courage of Telamon, rushes to the assistance of this fallen 
Teucer, and protects him with his shield. 

His popularity is at the lowest ebb; but, by the intrigues of the now neglected 
Sieyes, and the discarded Empress Josephine, he is appointed First Consul, and 
soon afterwards sets out to command the army of Italy. He loses the battle in the 
plains of Marengo; he exclaims to Berthier that ‘ all is lost;’ and even wonders 
that Melas does not send a detachment of Cavalry, to make both him and his 
staff prisoners of war. But, in direct disobedience to the orders of his General, 
Dessaix returns at the hee! of the Engagement, and recovers the Victory; snatch- 
ing the short-lived and reeking laurels from the brows of the Austrians. Dessaix 
falls at the head of his grenadiers, and by this last event Fortune confers ow her 
minion the undivided glory of that bloody day. He returns to Paris, to grace a 
+ en who had otherwise been doomed to perform the principal part in an 
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of modern times.—[Another Poem on 
the same subject, by a lady, has 
been noticed in our page 54.} 


“ Her Royal nest the Russian Eagle 
fires, [tires ; 
And to the wild recess, reveng’d, re- 
Her talons unexpended lightnings arm, 
And high resentments all ber courage 
warm ; 
Tempt not, thou fiend of France, her 
arduous track, [thee back ; 
Ambition spurs thee on—defeat shall goad 
False friends in rear, ih front a stubborn 
foe, [snow. 
Thy cat’rer famine; and thy couch the 
View then that sea of flame with ghastly 
smile, 
*Tis thy ambition’s grand funereal pile! 
Blaze on, ye gilded domes, and tur- 
rets high, (sky; 
And like a furnace glow, thou trembling 
Be lakes of fire the tyrant’s sole domain, 
And let a Fiend o’er flames and ruins 
reign; 
Doom’‘d, like the Rebel Angel, to be shown 
A fiery dungeon, where he hop'd a throne! 
Blaze on! thou costliest, proudest sacri- 
fice, ({triot sighs.” 
E’er lit by patriot hands, or fann’d by pa- 


51. The Philosophy of Nature; or, 
The Influence of Scenery on the Mind 
and Heart ; 2 vols, 8vo. Murray. 

52. Amusements in Retirement; or, 
The Influence of Science, Literature, 
and the Liberal Arts, on the Manners 
and Happiness of Private Life. 8vo. 
pp. 330. Colburn. 

THESE Works, though written 
and published at distant periods, are 
here placed together, to meet a wish 
ex ressed by the Author— 

“For the purpose of inducing the 
Reader to compare the one Work with 
the other: the former having been writ- 
ten during a period of high mental en- 
joyment; while the present operated as 
a refuge and sanctuary, during a period 
of great and complicated difficulty,— 
Most Works take atincturefrom the cir- 
cumstances under which they are com- 
posed; and as itis not often, that the 
Reader, or theCritic,has an opportunity of 
comparing a writer so immediately with 
himself, under circumstances involving 
a contrast of so marked a character, the 
Editor hesitates not to express a hope, 
that if any merit belongs to either, the 
two Works may constantly be found in 
the society of each other.’’ 

“ The Philosophy of Nature,” we 
are informed, 

** was the result of hours, stolen from 
an application to higher interests, and 
from the severity of graver subjects.— 

Genr. Mag. October, 18i6, 


7 
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It was written in the privacy of re- 
tirement, among scenes worthy the 
pen of Virgil, and the pencil of Lorrain : 
—Scenes, which afford perpetual sub- 
jects for meditation to all those who 
take amelancholy pleasure in contrast- 
ing the dignified simplicity of nature, 
with the vanity, ignorance, and pre- 
sumption of man.—* There is no one,” 
says one of the best and soundest Mo- 
ralists of our age, * there is no one, 
however limited his powers, who ought 
not to be actuated by a desire of leaving 
something behind bim, which should 
operate, as an evidence, that he once 
existed.’—During those hours of peace- 
ful enjoyment in which these pages 
were composed, such was the ambition 
by which the writer was animated.” 


Neither the name of the Author, 
nor his situation in life, appears; but 
the “ Amusements in Retirement” are 
inscribed to “ Senhor Hypolito Da 
Rusa, now resident at Lisbon, whose 
friendship embellished some of the 
happiest moments of my life; and to 
her, whose mild and unsophisticated 
manners relieved difficulty of its for- 
midable features.” 

It appears clearly through all the 
volumes that the Writer possesses an 
elegant mind, which has been suc- 
cessfully cultivated by classical and 
scriptural study,—and that the Au- 
thor has travelled with an observing 
eye, through books, and through 
many of the picturesque situations he 
so well describes, more especially in 
the romantic parts of Wales. 

The observations, which are given 
throughout are on numerous sub- 
jects connected with Natural History 
or Polite Learning. He commences 
with Rivers, Fountains, Grottos, 
Lakes, Waterfalis, Cataracts, Woods, 
Groves, Forests, and Mountains; and 
on each of these heads will be found 
much amusiog information, both from 
antient and moderna lore. 

From this part of the work, an in- 
teresting article shall be taken. 


** The use which the Poets bave made 
of Trees, by way of illustration, are moral 
and important.—Homer frequently em- 
bellishes his subjects with references to 
them ; and no passage in the Iliad is 
more beautiful, than the one where, in 
imitation of Muswus, he compares the 
falling of leaves and shrubs to the fall 
and renovation of great and ancient fa- 
milies.—Illustrations of this sort are fre- 
quent in the Saered Writings.—‘ I am 
exalted Jike a cedar in Libanus,” says 

the 
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vee author of Ecclesiastes, ‘and as a 
cypress tree upon the mountain of Her- 
men. I was exalted like a palm tree in 
Engeddi, and as a rose plant in Jericho; 
as a fair olive in a pleasant field, and 
grew up as a plane tree by the water; 
aé a turpentine tree I stretched out my 
branches, and my branches are the 
bra:.ches of honour and grace; as a vine 
brought | forth pleasant savour, and my 
flowers are the fruits of honour and vic- 
tory.’—In the Psalms, in a fine vein of 
allegory, the vine tree is made to repre- 
sent the people of Israel: ‘ Thou hast 
brought a vine out of Egypt; thou hast 
cut out the heathen, and planted it. 
Thou didst cause it to take deep root, 
and it filled the land. The hills were 
covered with its shadow, and the boughs 
thereof were like the goodly cedars. 
Why hast thou broken down her hedges, 
so that all do pluck her? The boar out 
of the wood doth waste it, and the wild 
beast doth devour it. Return, we be- 
seech thee, O God of Hosts; look down 
from Heaven, and bebold and visit this 
vive, and the vineyard thy right hand 
hath planted.” 

** In Ossian, how beautiful is the fol- 
lowing passage of Malvina’s lamenta- 
tiva for Osear:—* I was a lovely tree in 
thy presence, Oscar, with all my branches 
round me; but thy death came like a 
blast from the desert, and laid my green 
head low; the spring returned with its 
showers, but no green leaf of mine 
arose.” Again, where old and weary, 
blind and almost destitute of friends, 
he compares himself to a tree, that is 
withered and decayed.—‘ But Ossian is 
a tree that is withered; its branches 
are blasted and bare ; no green leaf co- 
vers its boughs: —from its trunk no 
young shoot is seen to spring; the 
breeze whistles in its grey moss; the 
blast shakes its head of age; the storm 
wilj soon overturn it, and strew all its 
dry branches with thee, Ob Dermid, and 
with all the rest of the mighty dead, in 
the green winding vale of Cona.’ 

“* That traveller esteemed himself 
happy, who first carried into Palestine 
the rose of Jericho from the plains of 
Arabia; and many of the Roman nobi- 
lity were gratified, in a high degree, 
with having transplanted exotic plants 
and trees into the orchards of Italy. 
Pompey introduced the ebony, on the 
day of his triumph over Mithridates; 
Vespasian transplanted the balm of 
Syria, and Lucullus the Pontian cherry. 
Auger de Busbeck brought the lilac 
from Constantinople; Hercules intro- 
duced the orange into Spain; Verton the 
mulberry into England:—and so great 
is the love ef nations for particular trees, 


that a traveller never fails to celebrate 
those, by which his native province is 
distinguished, Thus, the native of 
Hampshire prides bimself upon his oaks; 
the Burgundian boasts of his vines, and 
the Herefordshire farmer of his apples. 
Normandy is proud of her pears; Pro- 
vence of herolives; and Dauphiné of her 
mulberries ; while the Maltese are in 
love witb their own orange trees. Nor- 
way and Sweden celebrate their pines— 
Syria her palms; and since they have 
few other trees, of which they can 
boast, Lincoln celebrates her alders, 
and Cambridge her willows! The Pa- 
phians were proud of their myrtles, the 
Lesbians of their vines: Rhodes loudly 
proclaimed the superior charms of her 
rose-trees ; Idumea of her balsams; Me- 
dia of her citrons, and India of her 
ebony.—The Druses boast of their mul- 
berries; Gaza of her dates and pome- 
granates ; Switzerland of her lime trees; 
Bairout of her figs and bananas; Da- 
mascus of her plums; Inchonnaugan 
of its birch, and Inchwolaig of its yews. 
The inhabitants of Jamaica never cease 
to praise the beauty of their manchenillas; 
while those of Tobasco are as vain of 
their cocoas.—The natives of Madeira, 
whose spring and autumn reign toge- 
ther, take pride in their cedars and ci- 
trons; those of Antigua of their tama- 
rinds, while they esteem their mammee 
sappota to be equal to any oak in Eu- 
rope, and their mangos to be superior 
to any tree in America. Equally par- 
tial are the inhabitants of the Plains of 
Tabta to their peculiar species of fan 
palm ; and those of Kous to their cdo- 
riferous orchards. The Hispaniolans, 
with the highest degree of pride, chal- 
lenge any one of the trees of Europe or 
Asia to equal the height of their cab- 
bage trees—towering to an altitude of 
two hundred and seventy feet: —Even 
the people of the Bay of Honduras have 
imagination sufficient to conceive their 
logwood to be superior to any trees in 
the world; while the Huron savages in- 
quire of Europeans, whether they have 
any thing to compare with their immense 
cedar trees,” 


The next Section, on “ Moun- 
tains,” gives occasion for several en- 
tertatning anecdotes, 


“ A country destitute of mountains, 
may be rich, well cultivated, elegant 
and beautiful, but it can in no instance 
be grand, subliine, or transporting; and 
to what a degree boldness of scenery 
has the power of elevating the fancy 
may be, in some measure, conceived 
from an anecdote recorded of an epic 
and descriptive poet. When Themson 

heard 
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heard of Glover's intention of writing an 
Epic Poem, the subject of which should 
be Leonidas of Sparta, ‘ Impossible !” 
said he, ‘‘ Glover can never be idle 
enough to attempt an Epic!—He never 
saw a mountain in his life!” 


Under this head we have the fol- 
lowing extraordinary details: 


** Xenophon affords a fine instance 
of the power of this union of association 
and admiration over the mind and heart. 
The Ten Thousand Greeks, after en- 
countering innumerable difficulties and 
dangers, in the heart of an enemy’s 
ceuntry, at length halted at the foot of 
a high mountain. Arrived at its sum- 
mit, the sea unexpectedly burst, in all 
its grandeur, on their astonished sight! 
The joy was universal: the soldiers 
could not refrain from tears ; they em- 
braced their generals and captains with 
the most extravagant delight; they ap- 
peared already to have reached the 
places of their nativity, and, in imagi- 
nation, again sat beneath the vines that 
shaded their paternal dwellings! 

** On the other hand, the soldiers of 
Hannibal shrunk back with awe and 
affright, when they arrived at the foot 
of the mountains that backed the town 
of Martigny. The sight of those enor- 
mous rampires, whose heads, capped 
with eternal snow, appeared to touch 
the heavens, struck a sensible dejection 
on the hearts of the soldiers. It was 
in the middle of autumn; the trees were 
yellow with the falling leaf; and a vast 
quantity of snow having blocked up 
many of the passes, the only objects 
which reminded them of humanity were 
afew miserable cottages, perched upon 
the points of inaccessible cliffs; flocks 
almost perished with cold; and men of 
hairy bodies and of savage visages! On 
the ninth day, after conquering difficul- 
ties without number, the army reached 
the summit of the Alps. The alarm 
which had been circulating among the 
troops all the way, now became so 
evident, that Hannibal thought proper 
to take notice of it; and, halting on 
the top of one of the mountains, from 
which there was a fine view of Italy, he 
pointed out to them the luxuriant plains 
of Piedmont, which appeared like a large 
map before them. He magnified the 
beauty of those regions, and represented 
to them, how near they were of put- 
ting a final period to their difficulties, 
since one or two battles would inevi- 
tably give them possession gf the Roman 
capital. This speech, filled with such 
promising hopes, and the effect of which 
was so much enforced by the sight of 
Italian landscapes, inspired the dejected 


soldiers with renewed vigour and alacrity: 
they set forward, and soon after arriv- 
ed in the plains, near the city of Turin. 

“ This celebrated march, performed 
at such an unfavourable season of the 
year, in a country rendered by na- 
ture almost inaccessible, has been the 
admiration of every sueceeding age ; 
and many a fruitless attempt has been 
made to ascertain its actual route. Ge- 
neral Melville has at length settled the 
question. With Polybius in his hand, 
he traced it from the point where Han- 
nibal is supposed to have crossed the 
Rhone, up the left bank of that river, 
across Daupliné to the entrance of the 
mountains at Les Eehelles, along the 
vale to Chamberry, up the banks of 
the Isere, by Conflans and Mouster, 
over the gorge of the Alps, called the 
Little St. Bernard, and down their Eas- 
tern slopes by Aosti and Ivrea, to the 
plains of Piedmont, in the neighbour- 
hood of Turin. 

** On the sixth of May, in the year 
eighteen hundred, Napoleon, then First 
Consul of France, (gaudens viam fecisse 
ruina,) set otf from Paris to assume the 
command of the army of Italy. On the 
thirteentb, he arrived in the neighbour- 
hood of Lausanne. Having reviewed his 
troops, he pursued his journey along 
the North banks of the lake of Geneva, 
and passing through Vevey, Villeneuve, 
and Aigle, arrived at Martinach, situated 
neara fine sweep of the Rhone, near 
its confluence with the Durance. From 
this place the modern Hannibal (not 
more resembling that warrior in mili- 
tary talent than in perfidy) passed 
through Burg, and St. Brenchier; and 
after great toil, difficulty, and danger, 
arrived with his whele army at the top 
of the great St. Bernard. The road up 
this mountain is one of the most diffi- 
cult, and the scenes which it presents 
are as magnificent as any in Switzerland. 
Rocks, guiphs, avalanches, or preci- 
pices, presented themselves at every 
step. Not asoldier but was alternate- 
ly petrified with horror, or captivated 
with delight. At one time feeling him- 
self a coward, at another, animated 
with the inspirations ef a hero!—Arrived 
at the summit of that tremendous moun- 
tain, and auticipating nething but a 
multitude of dangers and accidents in 
descending from those regions of per- 
petual snow, en a sudden turning of 
the road, they beheld tables, covered, 
as if by magic, with every kind of ne- 
cessary refreshment!—The monks of 
St. Bernard had prepared the banquet, 
Bending with humility and grace, those 
holy Fathers besought the army to par- 
take the comforts of their humble _ 
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The, army feasted,—returned tumultu- 
ous thanks to the Monks,—and passed 
on.—A few days after this event, the 
battle of Marengo decided the fate of 
Italy.”’ 


Oo “Gardening” and “ Botany,” 
the Author's remarks are equally 
just and pleasing; but we must now 

e brief in our extract: 

« Juvenal represents Lucan reposing 
in a garden *.—Tasso pictures Rinaldo 
sitting beneath the shade in a fragrant 
meadow : Virgil describes Anchises, seat- 
ed beneath sweet-scented bay-trees ; and 
Eneas, «as reclining, remote from ail 
society, in a deep and winding valley +. 
—Gassendi, who ingrafted the doctrine 
of Galileo on the theory of Epicurus, 
took not greater pleasure in feasting his 
youthful imagination by gazing on the 
moon, than Cyrus, in the cultivation 
of flowers.—‘ I have measured, dug and 
planted, the large garden, which I have 
at the Gate of Babylon,’ said that Prince; 
“and never, when my health permit, do 
I dine until I have laboured two hours 
in my garden:—If there is nothing to 
be done, I Jabour in my orchard,’’— 
Cyrus is also said to have planted all the 
Lesser Asia.—Ahasherus was accustom- 
ed to quit the charms of the banquet to 
induige the luxury of his bower{; and 
the conqueror of Mithridates enjoyed 
the society of his friends, and the wine 
of Falernium, in the splendid gardens, 
which were an honour to his name. 
Dion gave a pleasure-garden to Speu- 
cippus as a mark of peculiar regard §. 
—Linneus studied in a bower; Buffon 
in his summer-house; and when Deme- 
trius Polivrcetes took the Island of 
Rhodes, he found Protogenes at his 
palette, painting in his arbour. Pe- 
trarch was never happier, than when 
indulging the innocent pleasures of bis 
garden.—‘ I have made myself twe,’ 
says he, in one of his Epistles; ‘1 do not 
imagine they are to be equalled in all 
the world : —I should feel myself inclined 
to be angry with fortune, if there were 
any so beautiful out of Italy. 
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** Many of the wisest and the best of 
men have signalized their love of gar- 
dens and shrubberies, by causing them- 
selves to be buried in them ; a custom 
once in frequent practice among the an- 
cient Jews ||.—Plato was buried in the 
groves of Academus; and Sir William 
Temple, though he expected to be in- 
terred in Westminster Abbey, gave or- 
ders fur his heart to be enclosed in a 
silver casket, and placed under a sun- 
dial, in that part of his garden, imme- 
diately opposite the window of his li- 
brary, from which he was accustomed 
to contemplate the beauties and won- 
ders of the creation, in the society of a 
beloved sister.”’ 

- The specimens, we doubt not, will 
induce the Reader to peruse the ex- 
cellent volumes from which they are 
extracted. 

The * Amusements in Retirement” 
shall be resumed in our next. 


53. The Duties and Dangers of the 
Christian Ministry, considered in a 
Sermon, preached in Charlotte Chapel, 
Edinburgh, on Monday, June 24, 1816, 
at an Ordination held by the Right 
Reverend Daniel Sandford, D. D. and 
now published at the request of the 
Bishop and the Clergy present. By the 
Rev. R. Morehead, 4. M. of Balliol 
College, Oxford; Junior Minister of 
the Episcopal Chapel, Cowgate, Edin- 
burgh, and Domestic Chaplain to her 
Royal Highness the Princess Char- 
lotte. 8vo. pp. 41. Longman and Co. 
** To the Right Reverend Daniel Sand- 

ford, D. D. Oxon. &c. &c. &c. this Ser- 

mon is humbly inscribed, in token of 
the deep and grateful sense entertained 
by the Author, in common with the 
rest of his brethren, of that mild, cou- 
ciliating, and truly Christian spirit, 
with which their Bishop has exercised 
his sacred office, at first accepted under 
circumstances of peculiar difficulty and 
delicacy.” 

From Romans i. 1. “ Paul, a ser- 
vant of Jesus Christ, called to be au 








* “ The epithet be applies tu dortis is sufficiently curious. The Scholiast cites 


Pliny, 7. 36. c.1.2.—The style of the Roman Gardens in Trajan’s time is ex- 


pressively marked : 


Contentus fama jaceat Lucanus in bortis 


Marmoreis. 


Juv. Sat, vii. i. 79. 


It was very well said by one of the first women of the present age (Mrs. Grant), 
that Darwin’s Botanic Garden is an Hesperian Garden, glittering all over ; the 
fruit gold, the leaves silver, and the stems brass,” 

+ ** Eneid, Lib. vi. |. 679.—Lib. viii. 609.” 

} “ Esther, vii. 7. Tissaphernes had a garden, much resembling an English 


park, which he called Alcibiades.” 
§ * Plutarch in Vit. Dion.” 


\| “In the middle of the Campo Santo, which is the most ancient burying-place at 
Pisa, is a garden formed of earth, brought from the neighbourhved of Jerusalem.” 


Apostle, 
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——— separated unto the Gospel 
of God,” the Preacher thus reminds 
his Hearers of the character of that 
office which the Apostle designates: 

* In its simplest view, it is the office 
of one who is appointed to be a moral 
and religious Instructor of mankind,— 
whe, among the wandering and disorder- 
ly propensities of human nature, is 
ever to point to those unvarying laws 
which alone are right; and while all 
the common occupations of life end 
merely in temporal good, is to direct 
the eye of man to that path of righte- 
ousness which will finally conduct him 
into some higher and nobler condition 
of existence.” 

After illustrating “the dignity of 
the office of the Christian Priest- 
hood,” Mr. Morehead explains * the 
duties which attach to it,” which 
** seem naturally to flow from the 
description of the office itself;” and 
then very ably describes, “ the na- 
ture of those dangers which lie in 
the way of the faithful discharge of 
the clerical office.” 

Oa the immediate subject of the 
Discourse, he adds, 


*‘ Our new Brother is entering into a 
Church of a very peculiar and interest- 
ing character; and although I feel that 
I have already claimed your attention 
much too long, I cannot conclude 
without stating, as shortly as I may, 
the circumstances to which I allude.— 
The Episcopal Church in Scotland, of 
which we have the happiness to be mem- 
bers, was, as you too well know, from 
its supposed political attachments, for 
many years an object of suspicion and 
jealousy in this country; and I believe 
it is now generally acknowledged, that 
it was forced to undergo many seve- 
rities from the dark character of the 
times, which it required all its firmness 
and principle to bear with Christian 
magnanimity and patience. It is, I be- 
lieve, now as generally acknowledged, 
that this noble part it performed,—that 
throughout every trial and severity, its 
Pastors stood firm to the religious prin- 
ciples which they maintained,—and ex- 
hibited, amid persecution and poverty 
and neglect, somewhat of the faith and 
fortitude of the primitive martyrs. These 
disastrous days are passed; the tempo- 
rary “‘ wrath of men” has ended in “ the 
praise of God ;—and while we of this 
Church look back with gratitude to those 
humble but intrepid men who have se- 
eured to us the unbroken order of a 
spiritual descent, we look back with ve- 
ueration upon those examples of pa- 
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tience, of perseverance, and” of, pigty, 
which they have so fully afforded —— 
by which alone we feel, that the Chure 
they have preserved and adorried, can 
be in our hands either adorned or. pre- 
served. To be a member of such a 
Church carries with it, indeed, a more 
than common obligation to become “ se- 
parated unto the Gospel of God,” with- 
out any private or less holy view!—In 
the days which it has been our blessing 
to see, the faith and the purity so ad- 
mirably displayed by this Church, dur 
ing the times of her persecutiop, bave 
as bountifully been rewarded. . The: po- 
litical calamities in which. she was:in- 
volved have happily passed. away, and 
the Government of our country* has 
wisely and generously felt, that the op- 
position which principle alone occasion- 
ed, would be converted into as strenu- 
ous support, when principle also de- 
manded it.—In the same auspicious 
hour, the Church of England stretched 
out the right hand of fellowship, upon 
the first notice of the wishes of her 
holy, though humble, Sister, and, with 
the true feeling of Apostolical times, ac- 
knowledged the equality of her spiritual 
claims, although unsupported by the 
outward dignity of témporal distinction. 
The sons of that great and wise Esta- 
blishment now join in communion, and 
in every reciprocal interchange of live 
and duty with their Episcopal brethren 
in this part of the Island. Something 
of support, as well as honour, has thus 
been conferred upon this Northern 
Church, while she, in return, holds 
examples, nurtured in her bosom, of a 
well-tempered zeal, of modest worth, 
and of professional learning, which well 
deserve to be studied and copied by the 
noblest and most prosperous establish- 
ments.—Thus, happy in her connection 
from without, she is now no iess happy 
in her situation at home, The jealousy 
of former times, let us thank God, is 
gone—the liberal and enlightened Es- 
tablishment from which she dissents 
looks upon her almost with a kindred 
eye; and I am sure 1 may say, that, of 
all who dissent from it, she would be 
the last to touch its privileges witha 
rude and sacrilegious hand. While she 
is sincere in believing that her own con- 
stitution approaches nearer to the pu- 
rity of primitive times, she yet acknow- 
ledges, with gratitude and veneratien, 
that the Established Church of Seot- 
land has well performed its duty—tbat 
it has reared and fostered a thinking, 
a sober, and a religious people—chat 
its routs are interwoven, and deservedly 
interwoven, with their habits and with 
their hearts— and she is well aware, 
that 
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that nothing short of its own internal 
corruption (happily, as little likely to 
ensue, as it would be deeply to be de- 
plored,) ever can or ought to shake the 
stability of a Church, the labours and 
fidelity of whose ministers Providence 
has long so conspicuously blessed.—In 
every path of light and of religion, their 
distinguished names, indeed, may well 
awaken her emulation,—but this is all 
the rivalry which she can ever feel. It 
is, in trath, her singular and charac- 
teristic glory that she is not established ; 
and they, [ am convinced, know little 
of the peculiar honours to which she 
has it in her power to aspire, who, for 
a moment, would wish her to be so. 
It is her lofty destiny, (shall I say?) 
amidst the recoliection of her former 
faith and sufferings,—amidst her present 
friendly ties and friendly dissension,— 
withthe respect and protection of rulers, 
on whom, at the same time, she has no 
political dependence, — fostered in a 
country conspicuous for the light of 
genius, of science, and of pinlosopby 3 
—it is more within her reach than per- 
haps has ever fallen to the jot of any 
other Christian body, to hold up to the 
eye of a civilized and inquisitive age, 
the truth, the simplicity, and the in- 
dependent dignity of the Gospel; to 
unite the primitive model of apostolic 
faith and purity, with every thing en- 
lightened. excellent, and wise, which 
has been evolved in the course of ages; 
and while her sons are “ separated unto 
the Gospel of God,” free from politi- 
ea! and worldly avocations, at the same 
time to exhibit them free from the nar- 
rowness of any partial sect, and wedded 
only to the boundless charity of their 
Master!” 


54. The History of the Origin, and first 
Ten Years of the British and Foreign 
Bible Society By the Rev. Jorn 
Owen, A.M. late Fellow of Corpus 
Christi College, Cambridge, Rector 
of Paglesham, Essex, and one of the 
Secretaries to the British and Foreign 
Bible Society. 2 vols. 8vo. pp. 527. 
and 638. Hatchard, Seeley, and Arch. 
WHATEVER shades of difference 

may be entertained as to the mode of 

diffusing the knowledge of the Holy 

Scriptures in the remolest corners of 
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the Globe; that they should, if pos- 
sible, be vo distributed is universally 
allowed; and Mr. Owen, in detailing 
the History of the British and Foreign 
Bible Society, has conferred an obli- 
gation, not only on the particular Pa- 
trons of it, but on Literature in ge- 
neral. We shall introduce him to 
our Readers in his own words: 

* Nearly two years bave elapsed since 
the Author, influenced by the earnest 
and re-iterated solicitations of many 
respectable individuals, engaged to pre- 
pare a ‘ History of the origin, progress, 
and actual state of the British and Fo- 
reign Bible Society.’ It having been 
recommended that the work should be 
printed by subscription, proposals to that 
effect were drawn up and issued accord- 
ingly —The plan was no sooner made 
known, than it met with the warmest 
encouragement. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, and the Bishop of Durham, 
honoured it with their prompt and mu- 
nificent patronage, and the example 
which they set was very generously and 
extensively followed.—Of the illustrious 
individuals whose names have been men- 
tioned, as well as of the subscribers at 
large, the Author has to request, that 
they will accept this public expression 
of bis gratitude. To Sir Digby Mack- 
worth, and Mr. Phillips * (and more es- 
pecially to the latter) the author feels 
an‘obligation for their liberal and per- 
severing co-operation, which he is as 
little able to describe as to repay. To 
these acknowledgments (which might 
easily be multiplied) the Author desires 
to add his thanks to Messrs. Hatchard, 
Seeley, and Arch, for their disinterested 
services in promoting subscriptions; and 
to his colleague and friend Mr. Hughes, 
for his obliging assistance in the cor- 
rection of the press.—Having disposed 
of what seemed first to require his atten- 
tion, the Author will now proceed to 
such observations as relate more im- 
mediately to the performance of his 
task.—1 he design which he proposed to 
himself, in writing the History of the 
British and Foreign Bible Society, hav- 
ing been, to exhibit a faithful and per- 
spicuous account of its origin, and its 
principal transactions, the Author con- 
sidered it his duty to adopt such a me- 
thod, as, whatever recommendations it 





¥ “In referring to Mr. Phillips, a member of the ‘ Society of Friends,’ the 
Author has a pleasure in acknowledging the great kindness which he has ex- 
perienced from numerous individuals connected with that body of Christians. To 
one above the rest—by whose. sudden and lamented removal the British and Fo- 
reign Bible Society was deprived of ‘ one of its earliest members, its brightest 
ornaments, and its most useful conductors,’—he is indebted for testimonies of 
friendship, which make the name of Wilson Birkbeck a subject of his must grate- 
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might otherwise want, should appear 
best adapted to the accomplishment of 
that end. The simplicity of the Society’s 
object, and the uniformity of its ope- 
rations, discouraged every attempt at 
ingenious and artificial distribution. 
To do justice to the subject, it seemed 
necessary that the facts should be sta- 
ted, as nearly, as possible, in the order 
in which they occurred; and that such 
connection should be preserved among 
them, as might show their mutual! re- 
lation to each other, and their deriva- 
tion from the same common original. 
For this purpose, the course suggested 
by the Society’s Annual Reports, ap- 
peared that which, on the whole, it 
would be expedient to prefer; inas- 
much as, while it conducts the reader 
through the several transactions both 
domestic and foreign, it reminds him 
periodically of the degree in which they 
combine to manifest the growth, and 
to extend the usefulness, of the Parent 
Institution.—Adopting, therefore, this 
principle as the basis of his plan, the 
Author selected from the Society’> print- 
ed Reports, and unpublished records ; 
from the different publications of Aux- 
iliary Societies and individuals; and 
from such papers, whether private or 
official, as were in his possession, or 
came within his reach, whatever could 
throw light upon the facts which it 
would be his business to record. At the 
same time, with a view to relieve, in 
some measure, the monotony of annual 
detail, he cast the decad into three ge- 
neral parts, agreeably to certain epochs, 
very distinetly observable in this por- 
tion of the Society's History; and gave 
to the years which fell within them re- 
spectively, the form and denomination 
of chapters.—Of the manner in which 
the plan has been executed, the Author 
may be permitted, in general, to say, 
that he has done the best which his 
peculiar circumstances would allow. 
The variety and urgency of his official 
duties in the Society, added to the con- 
cerns of a numerous family, aud the 
interruptions of frequent indisposition, 
rendered his task not a little onerous, 
and will, he trusts, be accepted as some 
apology tor the delay and the imperfec- 
tion with which it has been periormed.” 

The History contains much amu- 
sing and uselul information; and a 
good Index accompanies each Volume. 


55. The Literary and Scientific Pur- 
suits which are encouraged and en- 
Sorced in the University of Cambridge, 
briefly described and vindicated. With 
varivus Notes. By the Rev. Latham 
Wainewright, 4.47. F. A. S. of Em- 
manuel College, in that University ; 
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and Rector of Great Brickhill, Bucks. 
Sve. pp. 100. Hatchard. 


THIS interesting publication “ pro- 
fesses to afford some remedy for the 
want of authorised information re- 
spectiog this University;” and Mr. 
Wainewright says, 

** While it becomes us to rectify the 
errors of those who gratefully acknow- 
ledge the siagular advantages resulting 
from our civil and ecclesiastical esta- 
blishments, it is equally expedient that 
we should endeavour to counteract the 
mis-statements and false accusations of 
men, who are not only uniformly hos- 
tile to all that wears the venerable form 
of antiquity, but who, in their incohe- 
rent projects of reformation, would re- 
duce the attainments of every order of 
the State, however elevated by rank or 
dignified by professien, within the li- 
mits prescribed by their own contracted 
and illiberal views.” 

** In publishing these pages the Au- 
thor has been principally influenced by 
the suggestions of others. After read- 
ing the History of Cambridge, by Mr. 
Dyer, he has discovered nothing in that 
Work to supersede the necessity of the 
present, either with reference to the 
information it is intended to convey, or 
tothe principles which it incidentally 
inculeates. He trusts that in point of 
correctness of detail, but little will be 
found to call for animadversion, as he 
had the satisfaction of submitting his 
manuscript to the inspection of twe 
members of the University, of learning 
and station, upon whose judgment he 
could place implicit reliance. It may 
not be irrelevant to observe, that though 
the Author oceasionally speaks in the 
first person, he bas, during the last 
twelve years, ceased to reside in the 
University; but as he continues to be 
a Member of the Senate, he retains a 
vote in all its deliberative measures, 
and feels the highest interest in what- 
ever is connected with the dignity and 
reputation of that learned body.”’ 


Having occasion to notice the re- 
marks of Dr. Knox oa the Universi- 
ties of Oxford and Cambridge, Mr. 
W. subjoins, 


* To deny the existence of any cause 
for animadversion in the Jatter establish- 
ment, would be to suppose a state of 
perfection never to be found in human 
institutions. Let any one, however, 
direct his view to the seminaries pre- 
jected at various times for the education 
of those who call themselves rational 
Dissenters (to say nothing of similar 
foundations for the Independents and 

the 
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the Methodists), in which the defects 
and corruptions of the English Univer- 
sities were professed to be avoided, and 
the acquirements of learning were to 
be accomplished with infinitely less toil 
and less consumption of time; let him 
observe the success of these visionary 
attenipts, and ask where are now the 
academies of Warrington, Daventry, 
and Hackney, and what is the condition 
of the few which have escaped the 
wreck of their companions, and he will 
then be less disposed to indulge in un- 
reasonable declamation against those 
venerable and magnificent institutions, 
which have endured the trial of so many 
ages, or to be led away by cbimerical 
dreams of the possibility of exemption 
from practical error.”’ 


Mr. W. then subjoins, 

‘“* My more immediate object is to 
show, that in the University of Cam- 
bridge every student who comes properly 
prepared and well disposed—and with- 
out these qualifications, the instruc- 
tions of a Newton would be of little 
avail—has the fairest opportunity of 
acquiring the most valuable knowledge, 
and of cultivating almost every species 
of science in the most advantageous 
manner. In order to evince the truth 
of this observation, it will be expedient 
to notice the different branches of learn- 
ing which are there considered as the 
principal objects of attention, as well as 
the manner in which they are generally 
pursued. For our present purpose, these 
pursuits may not improperly be classed 
under three heads,—Classics and gene- 
ral Litcrature—Natural Philosophy and 
Mathematics—Morals (including Poli- 
tical Philosophy), Metaphysics, and Theo- 
logy.” 

We should gladly, had we room, 
make copiousextracts; but must con- 
tent ourselves with transcribing a few 
detached notes. 

« Were there no other proof of the 
bigh cultivation of classical learning in 
this University, it would be quite suf- 
ficient to refer to the erudite labours 
of the unrivaled Porson, to the admi- 
rable editions of the Greek dramas, pub- 
lished within the space of a few years 
by Professor Monk, Mr. Blomfield, and 
Dr. Butler; and to a recent periodical 
work printed at the Cambridge press, 
entitled Afuseum Criticum. lu the dif- 
ficult department of Greek Metres, it 
cannot be considered as any exaggeration 
to say, that there is no production of 
the Continental scholars which can be 
at ali compared to Professor Porson’s 
Supplement to the Preface prefixed to 
his edition of the Hecuba of Euripides, 
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or to Dr. Burney’s “ Tentamen de Me- 
tris ab Eschylo in Choricis Cantibus 
adhibitis.”. The favourable opinien 
which this statement must create of the 
classical merits of Cambridge, might 
be still farther confirmed by referring to 
the dedication of Dr. Burney’s edition 
of the Lexicon Technologicum of Phile- 
mon.” 

** As a specimen of College Prizes 
we may mention, that at Trinity 
there are two prizes fur Latin decla- 
mations and three for English, the 
former consisting of money, and the 
latter of silver gobJets ; also 102. for the 
best essay on the character of William 
Ill.; the same sum for the best-qualified 
student of those who are candidates for 
their Bachelor’s degree; and two small- 
er sums for the two best readers in 
chapel, besides various prizes of books 
distributed to those who compose the 
two first classes at the annual exami- 
nations. At St. John’s, prizes to the 
amount of more than 100/. are annually 
conferred in a similar manner. Of these 
there is one for the best proficient in 
moral philosophy among the commen- 
cing Bachelors of Arts, and several for 
the best declamations and themes, In 
almost every college a short weekly com- 
position, either in English or Latin, 
here termed a theme, is required from 
those undergraduates whe are in their 
first or second year’s residence, though 
the precise regulations may vary in our 
different societies: and if the example 
of St. John’s College, in offering prizes 
for the best éhemes, were generally fol- 
lowed, it would certainly add very ma- 
terially to the encouragement, which 
already exists, to a proficiency in prose 
composition,” 

** The subjects of examination for the 
first degree (B. A.) consist of Natural 
Philosophy, Mathematics, Moral, Politi- 
cal, and Intellectual Philosophy ; sothat 
the above regulation secures the attain- 
ment of most of the different branches 
of academical learning.” 


The following statement will give 
acorrect idea of the College Prizes. 


** Sir W. Browne’s prizes consist of 
three gold medals, of the value of five 
guineas each. The Chancellor’s prizes 
consist of three gold medals, equal in 
value to fifteen guineas each. The 
Members’ prizes are fi/ ‘een guineas each, 
distributed in money. The Seatonian 
prize amounts to forty pounds, the Nor- 
risian to twelve pounds (part of which is 
to be expended upon a gold medal, and 
the remainder in books), and the Hul- 
sean likeWise to forty pounds. It is a fact 
well deserving of notice, znd which fur- 
nishes au aniply reply to any objection 
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te this part of the Cambridge system, 
that the public prizes, open to the 
competition of the whole University, 
amount annually to nearly nine hundred 

, three fourths of which are ap- 
propriated to the encouragement of clas- 
sical literature and English composition : 
and that the yearly amount of the smal- 
ler prizes peculiar to the different col- 
leges, may be estimated at about three 
hundred pounds, two thirds of which are 
devoted to the same purpose. 

‘* Besides these public prizes, there 
are not fewer tban fourteen public scho- 
larships, of which, while some are upon 
nearly the same plan of general com- 
petition, others are subject to some few 
restrictions, but most of them are de- 
signed to promote the advancement of 
classical learning, and composition. — 
These are: two, called Craven scho- 
larships, founded by Lord Craven; 
one founded by Sir William Browne ; 
one by Dr. Battie; one by Dr. Davies, 
formerly Provost of Eton; and eight by 
Dr. Bell, one of the present prebenda- 
ries of Westminster; besides the Pitt 
scholarship. This last has been only 
very recently established out of the sur- 
plus money of the subscription raised 
for the purpose of erecting a statue, in 
the Senate House, to the memory of 
that illustrious character, Mr. Pitt; and 
which was increased by a donation from 
the members of the Pitt Club, formed 
in the capital.” 

« ‘The series of Lectures on Mineralo- 
gy, delivered by Dr. Edward Clarke, 
already well known to the world by the 
publication of his Travels, are of recent 
date, as they only commenced shortly 
before his appointment to the office 
which he now holds, and which was 
founded by the University seven years 
ago, in a manner highly flattering to 
his talents and acquirements. The plan 
which the Professor pursues is in some 
particulars peculiar to himself. Besides 
the usual information on the subject, 
it contains remarks on the natural his- 
tory of the various materials which have 
been adopted, both in ancient and mo- 
dern times, in architecture and seculp- 
ture, and professes to elucidate the know- 
ledge possessed by the antients of mi- 
neralogy, as it is displayed in the Sacred 
Scriptures, or in the writings of the 
Greeks and Romans. The numerous 
specimens which Dr. Clarke collected 
on his travels, are deposited in an apart- 
ment appropriated for the purpose, and 
are open to public inspection. The 
University is much indebted to this en- 
lightened traveller for the present of 
some venerable fragments of Grecian 

Gent. Maa, October, 1816, 
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art which now adorn the vestibule of 
the Public Library; and it is much to 
be lamented that it cannot boast of pos- 
sessing the valuable MBS. offered by the 
same gentleman, but which have since 
been disposed of in another quarter.—The 
present respected Professor of Botany 
has for some years discontinued his lec- 
tures on that subject; but they who are 
disposed to follow this pursuit, either 
with a professional view, or as an elegant 
amusement, have witbin their reach the 
means of accomplishing their object in 
a manner infinitely superior to any oral 
instruction whatever. I believe it is 
acknowledged by the best judges, that 
the Botanic Garden at Cambridge con- 
tains one of the finest collections of 
plants in the kingdom, and is only in- 
ferior to the Royal Garden at Kew. 
Fhe class Cryptogamia may probably 
form an exception to this statement. 
He who possesses the advantage of con- 
stant access to this extensive collection, 
together with the works of Professor 
Martyn and Sir James E. Smith, the 
President of the Linngwan Society, can 
well dispense with the assistance of lec- 
tures, in acquiring the elements of this 
popular branch of science.” 

** Besides the excitements of a pub- 
lic nature, there are a few scholar- 
ships and prizes, instituted in different 
colleges, solely for the encouragement 
of Divinity. Thus, at Christ’s College, 
there are four Divinity studentships 
(commonly called the Zancred scholar- 
ships, from the founder’s name), each 
exceeding in value 1007. a year, and 
tenable for the period of eight years, It 
ought not to be omitted, that the same 
individual founded four other scholar- 
ships, on a similar plan, at Caius Col- 
lege, for the encouragement of medi- 
cine, In the former College there are 
also two prizes, consisting of medals of 
the value of fifteen guineas each; one 
for the best Latin prose dissertation on 
the Evidences of Christianity, and the 
other for the best English essay on some 
moral precept in the New Testament. 
At Queen's College there is likewise an 
annual prize of 101, fur (he best com- 
position on some theological subject.” 

“© The appellations given to the 
three orders of honours can only be fa- 
miliar to those who have been educated 
at Cambridge—/Vranglers, Senior Op- 
times, and Junior Optimes. The envied 
student whe passes the best examination 
in the Senate House is called the Senior 
Wrangler, a title which, however sin- 
gular it may appear fo strangers, con- 
fers a reputation never forgotten in 
after-life, They who follow next in the 

same 








same division, are respectively termed 
second, third, fourth, &c. Wrangler. In 
a similar manner, they who compose 
the second rank of honours are desig- 
nated by the titles of first, second, third, 
&c. Senior Optime, as are the indivi- 
duals of the last order, by those of frrs{, 
second, third, &c. Junior Optime. All 
who from idleness or inability are net 
found to merit a place among the hono- 
rati, are merely arranged in classes.”” 


One more quotation we cannot re- 
sist the pleasure of taking : 


“ Here, in the bosom of his ima 
Mater, the student is taught, and taught 
with justice, to consider our Church 
Establishment as founded upon prin- 
ciples at once rational and sound, pure 
and practical; equaliy remote from 
papal superstition and the extravagances 
of sectarian fanaticism. Here he larns, 
and learns without delusion, to vene- 
rate the genius of our civil Constitution, 
and to perreive that its unrivalled ex- 
cellence is as incompatible with regal 
depotism as with republican fury, and 
tbat while it reprobates the absurdity 
of an equality of condition, it respects 
and upholds an equality ef rights. In 
these tranquil retirements of genius and 
taste, in these classic groves of learning 
and science, we trust that religion and 
liberty have formed an inseparable al- 
liance :—not, indeed, that distorted re- 
ligion, which engages the veneration of 
the enthusiast and the devotee, not that 
meretricious liberty which captivates the 
Utopian speculatist, or inflames the 
frantic demagogue; but religion, which 
rectifies the obliquities of human con- 
duct, and liberty, which harmonizes the 
discordant interests of human society, 
In the one we shall find that meliora- 
ting influence, which subdues the im- 
petuosity of the passions, without cloud- 
ing the understanding, and from the 
other we shall derive all that can in- 
erease the enjoyments of social inter- 
course, without endangering the secu- 
rity of social order. The one is pro- 
fessedly friendly to a rational, an en- 
larged, and an enlightened faith; the 
other is as resolutely hostile to indis- 
criminate innovation and tumultuous 
reform.” 


56. The Agricultural State of the King- 
dom, in February, March, and April, 
1816; being the Substanee of the Re- 
plies of many of the most opulent and 
intelligent Landholders to a Circular 
Jetier sent by the Board of Asricul- 
ture fo every part of England, Wales, 
and Scotland, @vo. pp. 436, Clement 
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ANOTHER veryimportant(though 
not a Parliamentary) Report. 


“The Board of Agriculture, on as- 
sembling after the Christmas vacation, 
considered it as an incumbent duty to 
the Publick, to take the necessary mea- 
sures for ascertaining the real state of 
the kingdom, in whatever most inti- 
mately concerned its Agricultural Re- 
sources; and for this purpose, ordered 
the following Circular Letter aud Que- 
ries to be immediately dispatched to all 
their Correspondents, 

* Sir—The Board of Agriculture, at- 
tentive to those cireumstanees which 
concern the Agricultural Interest of the 
Kingdom, beg your attention to the 
under-written Queries; to which they 
request the earliest possible Reply. The 
importance of the subject, in the pre- 
sent state of the Kingdom, will with- 
out doubt induce you to be carefully 
accurate in the Answers with which you 
may favour us.—I am, Sir, your obe- 
dient and very bumble servant, 

J. Fane, Vice-President, 
(Signed by Order of the Board.) 

13th February, 1816. 

* Queries.—1. Are any Farms in your 
neighbourhood unoccupied by Tenants ; 
and have Landlords, in consequence, 
been obliged to take them into their own 
hands? Please to state the number of 
Farms, and their size. —2, Have any 
Tenants, within your knowledge, given 
notice to their Landlords, of quitting 
their Farms at Lady-day, or any other 
period ?—3. Have any Farms been lately 
re-let at an Abatement of Rent; and if 
so; what is the proportion of such 
Abatement ?—4. What circumstances, 
denoting the Distress of the Farmers, 
have come to your knowledge, which 
may not be included under the above 
Queries? — 5. Is the present distress 
greater on Arable, or on Grass Farms ?— 
6. Have Flock-farms suffered equally 
with others?—-7. Does the Country in 
which you reside, suffer from a dimi- 
nished circulation of Paper?—8. What 
is the state of the Labouring Poor; and 
what is the proportion of Poor-Rates, 
compared with the Years 181) and 
1212?—9. What Remedies oecur to you, 
for alleviating these Difficulties ” 


From 326 Letters which were re- 
ceived in consequence of the Queries, 
the several statements accompanying 
the Report were collected. 


The great object of the Board in 
these inquiries, has been to collect facts, 
If it be asked, what conclusions are 
to be drawn from these facts? Such 
will, of. course, suggest themse}ves = 

the 
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the greatest clearness to the members 
of the Legislature. With this expecta- 
tion before us, we cannot but be sur- 
prised at the anxiety felt, and the ap- 
prehensions expressed, by many of the 
ablest persons (being magistrates of ex- 
tensive jurisdictions) amongst the Cor- 
respondents, whose Letters are the ba- 
sis of this general result: but the Board 
eannot forbear making one observation, 
as it may be extremely important to 
the future state of the country, when 
is considered that the tracts absolutely 
uncultivated are of considerable extent,’ 
and that. a great number of farms are 
thrown upon the landlord’s hands in a 
period when it must of necessity be 
extremely inconvenient to attempt their 
cultivation, in many cases heavily bur- 
thensome, and in some ruinous ; it must 
be evident, that the managment of these 
farms may probably be so very imper- 
fect, as to occasion a great defalcation 
in the produce of corn. Of the same 
tendency is another circumstance men- 
tioned in the Letters, the preparation 
for the next crop of wheat being ex- 
tremely deficient. It may also be ob- 
served, that among the circumstances 
mentioned in reply to the Fourth Query, 
is that of a very general neglect of all 
purchased manures, together with a 
discharge of labourers formerly employ- 
ed, to an amount that must consider- 
ably affect the future cultivation of the 
soil. These points, if duly considered, 
may afford no slight reason for appre- 
hending a considerable declension in the 
amount of future productions; and 
should such an effect arrive, it may come 
at atime in which the pressure will be 
more severely felt.” 

On the Query respecting “ the Cir- 
culation of Paper,” it is observed, 

“‘ There is in the replies some differ- 
ence of opinion upon this point; much 
mischief is noted from the failure of 
country banks: many of the Correspond- 
ents are of opinion, that Agriculture 
suffers much for want of a larger and 
safer circulation; and not a few com- 
plain heavily of the deficiency of paper 
being so extreme, that they are forced 
to sell their products under a great de- 
preciation of price, merely from the 
want of notes to pay for them. The 
greatness of the inconvenience may be 
easily conjectured from the case of Lin- 
colnshire, where that diminution is sta- 
ted to amount to no less than two mil- 
lions and a half sterling; and in Wilt- 
shire to 300,000/. But a few others are 
of opinion, that the present amount of 
paper is adequate to the object of buying 
and sellipg at the present reduced 
prices.” 
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On “ Tithe,” it is only said, 

“ The general complaints against the 
weight of tithe would open tco wide a 
field to permit more than a solitary re- 
mark: it appears from the Correspond- 
ence, that 10s. in the pound rent is 
taken as a commutation in Dorset- 
shire; and 9s. an acre for grass-land is 
paid in Berkshire.’’ 


Under one of the most material 
heads, that of “ Remedies proposed,” 
the Board received, 


** Letters, proposing the repeal or re- 
duction of taxes, 205 ; proposing the re- 
duction of rent, 90; to commute tithes, 
AT; to prohibit, or lay heavy duties on 
the importation of all land produce, 58; 
to give a bounty on the export of corn, 
315 to increase paper circulation, 21 ; 
to regulate poor-rates, and especially by 
subjecting all property to bear its fair 
share, 34; to raise the price of cora, 
&e. 19; to establish eorn rents, 7; to 
repeal the Act for warehousing foreign 
corn, 12; to lend Exchequer Bills on 
good security, 2; to continue the Bank 
restriction, 2; to encourage emigration, 
1; to give the same favour to Agricul- 
ture as to Manufacture, as the principal 
remedy, (but many allude less decisively 
to the same system,) 2; to reduce the in- 
terest of money, 3; to establish public 
granaries, the corn to be purchased by Go- 
vernment, 6; to encourage distilleries, 
2; Government té take into their own 
hands the management of the poor, 2; 
proposing to regulate the cottages with 
the addition of lands, 7; to repeal the 
Game Laws, 1; to lessen the quantity 
of land intended to be sown, 2; to give 
a bounty on the cultivation of hemp, 
1; to take off the tax on draining- 
brick, 1; the Bank of England to es- 
tablish branch banks, 1.” 

The most interesting articles in the 
Report relate to “ the State of the La- 
bouring Poor, and Poor-Rates;” but 
for these we noust refer to tbe Volume, 
which is now so easily tu be obtalned. 


57. A Plain Statement of Facts rela- 
tive to Sir Eyre Coote ; containing the 
official Correspondence and Documents 
connected with his Cuse ; and the Pro- 
ceedings of the Military Board ap- 
pointed for ils Investigation, ®vo. pp. 
84. Sherwood and Co. 


OF this extraordinary “ Case” we 
know nothing more than the Pam- 
phiet itself bas told us,—except that 
we recollect about 50 years ago, 
whea Sir Eyre Coote was a Candidate 
to represent the Borough of Leices- 
ter, 





ter, we gave him our hearty, though 
feeble support. 

We are here told, 

“* A recent and extraordinary exer- 
cise of the prerogative of the Crown, 
in the case of General Sir Eyre Coote, 
K. B. and K. C. depriving that distin- 
guished officer of his military rank, in 
the decline of a life devoted from the 
age of fourteen to the service of his 
Country, having in an extreme degree 
added confidence to the cruel and un- 
founded reports highly injurious to bis 
character and happiness, which have 
been widely and industriously circu- 
lated ; it is conceived to be due no less 
to his family, whe must feel most 
deeply affected by the disgraceful insi- 
nuations which have been promulged 
against him, than to Sir Eyre Coote 
himself, to repel the injustice by a plain 
statement of all the facts and evidence 
which are connected with this, in every 
point of view, most important and most 
distressing case.—In doing this, no at- 
tempt will be made to influence the 
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public mind by artful or abstrase rea- 
soning : such an attempt is wholly un- 
necessary where justice alone is sought 
for, and would be useless where a dis- 
cerning publick is to be the judge. In 
the case of Sir Eyre Coote, there is no- 
thing to conceal ; and the only danger 
to his reputation is, that the truth may 
not be circulated as extensively as the 
false reports with which his character 
has been assailed.—The object of this 
pablication is simply to enable every 
individual, into whose hands it may fall, 
to form his own free, unbiassed judg- 
ment; and a confident hope is enter- 
tained, that when a knowledge of the 
whole truth shall have removed the pre- 
judice naturally excited by uncontra- 
dicted falsehood, Sir Eyre Coote will 
receive that justice from the publick, to 
which an upright and honourable cha- 
racter so amply entitles him, and which 
the following documents show him to 
have already found in the opinions of 
those best acquainted with his virtues 
and infirmities.’ 











LITERARY INTELLIGENCE, 


Nearly ready for Publication : 


“* Memoirs of the Life and Writings 
of the late Joun Coakiey Letrsom, 
M. & LL. D. &c.” With a Selection from 
his Correspondence with the principal 
Literati of this and foreign Countries. By 
Tuomas Joseru Petricrew, F.L.S. &c. 
In three octavo volumes. The first two 
will consist of a Memoir of Dr. Lettsom, 
drawn from original and authentic 
Sources; and of a Selection from his 
very extensive Correspondence. The 
Third will contain the Medical Corre- 
spondence, and a Collection of Cases, 
Papers, &c.; illustrated by Engravings. 

Memorial Sketches of the late Rev, 
Daviv Brown, of Calcutta; with Ser- 
mons by him. 

Correspondence of M. Foucue, Duke 
of Otranto, with the Duke of WELLING- 
Ton. And A Sketch of the Public Life 
of M. Foucne, Duke of Otranto; com- 
prising various Correspondence addressed 
to the Emperor Napoleon, King Joa- 
chim, the Duke D’Artois, Prince Blii- 
cher, Louis XVII[. Count de Blacas, and 
other Ministers, &c.—These important 
works will be published both in English 
and French. 

The Edinburgh Annual Register for 
1814; the Historical part of which is 
said to be from the celebrated pen of 
the Author of “ Paul's Letters.” 

English Topography; or, a series of 
Historical and Statistical Sketches of the 
several Counties of England and Wales; 


accompanied by a Map of each County. 
By the Rev. M. NIGHTINGALE, 

The History of Lincoln; containing 
an Account of the Antiquities, Edifices, 
Trade, and Customs of that antient City; 
an Introductory Sketch of the County, 
&e. with plates. 

Flora Tonbrigiensis; or a Catalogue 
of Plants wild in the Neighbourhood of 
Tonbridge Wells. By Mr. T.F. Forster, 

Mrs, ANNE PLUMPTRE’S Narrative of 
her Residence in Ireland in the Sum- 
mer of 1814, and in that of 1815; em- 
bellished with a Portrait of the Author, 
and several Engravings of remarkable 
scenery in Ireland. 

Memorandums of a Residence in 
France, in the Winter of 1815-16; in- 
cluding Remarks on French society and 
manners, with a description of the Ca- 
tacombs, and notices of some other ob- 
jects of Curiosity and Works of Art not 
hitherto described. 

An Historical Account of the Battle 
of Waterloo, drawn up under the best 
authority by Mr. Muprorp. 

A Description of the People of India, 
by the Abbé J. A. Dusois, missionary 
in the Mysore, 

A Treatise on Mining and Ventilation, 
embracing in a particular manner 
subject of the Coal Stratification of 
Great Britain and Ireland. By Mr. 
Ryan; who lately obtained a premium 
of 100 guineas and the gold medal of 
the Society of Arts for his new system 
of ventilating Coal-mines. 


The 
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“The Fourteenth Volume of the “ En- 
cycLtopzpia Lonpinensis,’’ which bas 
been long delayed on account of the 
numerous Engravings accompanying 
the article Mecuanics. 

Copies of Verses to the Memory of the 
late Ricuarp Reyno tps, of Bristol, the 
benevolent Quaker, whose Charities, 
during his life, were perhaps unexampled, 
and to whose Memory the Inhabitants 
of Bristol are raising the most honour- 
able Monument, that ever recorded and 
perpetuated the Virtues of the Dead—a 
Charitable Institution to reach the Ob- 
jects of his Bounty while living: (see p. 
372.) From the pen of Mr. MonTGoMERY, 
Author of The Wanderer of Switzerland. 

A Work comprising “ The State Lot- 
tery—A Dream, By Samuet Roberts.” 
Also, ‘‘ Thoughts on Wheels—A Poem. 
By James Montrcomery, Author of The 
Wanderer of Switzerland, &c.”’ 

The Naiad, aTale; with other Poems. 

The Continuation of Miss BuRNey’s 
** Tales of Fancy.” 

A new Periodical Work will ap- 
pear January 1, 1817, to be conti- 
nued every two months, entitled The 
Correspondent, consisting of Letters, 
Moral, Political, and Literary, between 
eminent Writers in France and England; 
and designed, by presenting to each 
Nation a faithful Picture of the other, 
to enlighten both to their true interests, 

mote a mutual good understanding 

tween them, and render Peace the 
source of a common Prosperity. 

Two Numbers of the Magnetiser’s Ma- 
gazine ; by Francis Corsaux. The ob- 
ject of this Work is “ to propagate the 
accumulation of facts which demon- 
strate the reality and utility of Animal 
Magnetism.” 

Preparing for Publication, 

A Volume of Sermons; by the Rev. 
W.N. DarneLt, late Fellow of C, C.C, 
Oxford. 

Questions resolved, in Divinity, His- 
tory, Biography, and Literature. In 
two Volumes: The first entirely Theo- 
logical; containing concise Explanations 
of above 300 difficult Texts in Scrip- 
ture nearly in regular succession, adapt- 
ed te common capacities. The Second 
containing Answers to important and 
curious Questions in History, Biogra- 
phy, Natural History, and Literature, 
with acopious Index, and Table of Scrip- 
tures explained. By the Rev. Grorce 
Giyn Scraces, A.M. of Buckingham. 

Mr. R. Dupra has undertaken the 
task of editing and attaching Notes to 
the late Dr. Samuen. Jounson’s Diary 
of a Journey into North Wales, an- 
nounced some time since as being in the 
hands of another Editor. 
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The Memoirs of the Life and Writ- 
ings of Dr. BeENJaMiIn FRANKLIN, com- 
prising his private and familiar Corre- 
spondence ; now first published from the 
original manuscripts bequeathed to his 
grandson, WM. TEMPLE FRANKLIN, Esq. 

A Series of Letters written by the 
celebrated Earl of CHESTERFIELD to Mr, 
Arthur Stanhope, relative to the edu- 
cation of his son Philip, the late Earl. 

Mr. T. Dinpin has undertaken to ar- 
range for the press, the posthumous Dra- 
matic Works of the late Mr, Bensamin 
Tnompson; which will be published by 
subscription, for the benefit of his widew 
and six children. A copious Memoir, 
and Portrait, will be prefixed. 

Mr. Joun Crisp is about to publish 
by Subscription, a new Edition of “The 
Doctor and Student,” with Notes. 

Dr. Hucnson, Author of A History 
of Londva, bas commenced a Work un- 
der the title of ** Walks through Lon- 
don, including Westminster and South- 
wark, with the surrounding Suburbs ; 
describing every thing worthy of obser- 
vation, and forming a complete Guide 
to the British Metropolis.” To be com- 
prised in twelve monthly numbers, 

A History of Great and Little Mal- 
vern: embellished with Designs by Ar- 
tists of celebrity. The Work is intended 
to form a complete historical, statisti- 
cal, mineralogical, chemical, and gene- 
ral Account of those interesting places, 
and a useful guide through the terrestrial 
Paradise in which they are situated. 

Dr. Bapuam is preparing for publica- 
tion, An Itinerary from Rome to Athens, 
by the route of Brundusium, the Ionian 
Islands, and Albania; containing an 
accurate account of distances, modes of 
travelling, expences, preparations, and 
precautions, with other miscellaneous 
particulars which may interest the Tra- 
veller. It willinclude Classical Recol- 
lections of the various Sites which occur 
in the Journey, as well in Greece as.in 
Italy; and in the latter country, a par- 
ticular account of Horace’s Iter. 

A Translation of the Antiquarian 
Travels in Italy of the learned French 
Archeologist M, MILuin. 

A New Theoretical and Practical 
Grammar of the French Language. 
By Mr. Racine, Professor of Languages. 

Fortitude and Frailty, a Novel; by 
Miss Hotcnort. 

An instance of the attention which is 
given to English literature in France has 
lately occurred in the Royal Academy of 
Rouen, by sending to Mr. Tuomas Camp- 
BELL a diploma of their Society, in con- 
sequence of a paper on the subject of 
his poetry, which was read to them by 
Professor VIra.is, 

SELECT 








SELECT 


Extracis from A Monody to the Memory of 
the lata Right Hon. R. B. Sureivan, re- 
cited at the opening of Daury-Lane 
Tueatre, Sept. 7, 1816. 

HEN the last sunshine of expiring day 
In Summer’s twilight weeps itself away, 

Who hath not felt the softness of the hour 

Sink on the heari—as dew along the flower? 

Who hath not shar’d that calm, so still 

and deep, [speak, but weep? 

The voiceless thought, which would not 

A holy concord—and‘a bright regret, 

A glorious sympathy with suns that set— 

So feels the fulness of our heart and eyes, 

When all of Genius which can perish, dies. 

The flash of wit—the bright intelligence— 

The beam of song—the blaze of elo- 

guence — {hind 

Set with their sun: but still have left be- 

The enduring prodace of immortal mind ; 

Fruits of a genial morn and glorious noon, 

A deathless part of him who died too soon. 

From the charm’d council to the festive 

board, 

Of human feelings the unbounded lord ; 

In whose acclaim the loftiest voices vied, 

* The prais’d—the proud—who made his 

praise their pride ; — 

When the loud cry of trampled Hindostan 

Arose to Heaven in her appeal! from man, 

His was the thunder — his the avenging 

rod — 

The wrath — the delegated voice of God ! 

Which shook the nations through his lips— 

and blaz’d, [prais’d. 

Till vanquish’d Senates trembled as they 

And here! Ob here, where yet all young 

and warm, 

The gay creations of his spirit charm, 

The matchless dialogue—the deathless wit 

Which knew not what it was to intermit ; 

The glowing portraits, fresh from life, that 

bring [they spring; 

Home to our hearts the truth from which 

Here in their first abode to-night you 

meet, [heat — 

Bright with the hues of his Promethean 

A Halo of the light of other days, 

Which stiil the splendour of its orb betrays. 

But should there be to whom the fatal 

blight 

Of failing wisdom yields a base delight, 

Men, who exult, when minds of heavenly 

tone [own ; 

Jar in-the musick which was born their 





* See Fox, Burke, and Piws Eulogy 
on Mr. Sheridan’s Speech on the charges 
exhjbited against Mr. Hastings, in the 
H of C Mr, Pitt jatreated 
the House to adjourn, to give time fora 
calmer tonsideration of the question than 
could then occur after the immediate effect 
of that oration. 
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Suill let them pause—Ah! little do they 
know [but Woe. 

That what to them seem’d Vice might be 

Hard is his fate, on whom the public gaze 

Is fix’d for ever, to detract or praise, 

Repose denies her requiem to his name, 

And Folly loves the martyrdom of Fame. 

But far from us and from our mimic scene 

Sach things should Le—if such have ever 
been. 

Our’s be the gentler wish—the kinder 
task, — 

To give the tribute Glory need not ask. 

To weep the vanquish’d beam—and add 
our mite “ 

Of praise, in payment of a long delight. 

Ye Orators! whom yet our councils yield, 

Mourn for the veteran Hero of your field, 

The worthy Rival of the wondrous three +, 

Whose words were sparks of immortality ! 

Ye Bards! — to whom the Diama’s Muse 
is dear, 

He was your Master! emulate him here!— 

Ye men of wit and social eloquence ! 

He was your Brother! — bear his ashes 
hence ! — [less range, 

While powers of mind, almost of bound- 

Complete in kind—as various in their 
change ; 

While Eloquence — Wit — Poesy — and 
Mirth, 

That humbler Harmonist of Care on earth, 

Survive within our souls — while lives our 
sense 

Of pride in merit’s proud pre-eminence, 

Long shall we seek his likeness —Jong, in 
vain,— 

And turn to all of him which may remain, 

Sighing that Nature form’d but one such 
man, 

And breke the die—in moulding Sheridan. 





ODE ON THE MORNING, 


(From Mr. Dyer’s Poetics.) 
To a Frienp. 
CHILD of the light, fair morning hour, 
Who smilest o’er yon purple hill, 
I come to woo thy cheering power 
Beside this murmuring rill. 
Nor Lalone: a thousand songsters rise, 
To meet thy dawning, and thy sweets 
to share, [air, 
While every flower that scents the honied 
Thy milder influence feels, and shews the 
brightest dyes. 


And let me hear some village swain 
Whistle in rustic glee along ; 

Or share some true-love’s teuder pain, 
Breath’d from the milk-maid’s song. 











+ Fox, Pitt, Burke. 
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Wild are those notes ; but sweeter far to 
me, [groves, 
..Than the soft airs borne from Italian 
To which the wanton Muse and naked 
Loves, {gamesome glee. 
Strike the light-warbling lyre, and dance ia 
And Health, the child of blooming sire, 
Shall trip along on nimble feet, 
With airy mien and loose attire, 
Me on the plain to meet: 
Gay re nd nymph that loves a morning 
[dews, 
That eos to glide across the spangled 
And with her finger, dipp’d in brightest 
hues, {my languid eye. 
My faint cheek shal! she tinge, and cheer 
Then will I bless thee, morning hour, 
And singing, hail the new-born day ; 
And hasten to Amanda’s bower, 
To steal the sweets of May. 
And to my verse, Amanda will attend, 
And take the posie from the sylvan 
Muse : (fuse 
For sure the generous fair will not re- 
The Muse’s modest gift, her present to a 
friend. 





The following elegant Epistle, addressed in 
July 1805 by a Friend and Neighbour to 
the late venerable Bp. Watson, has been 
kindly communicated to us by the Au- 
thor; and we doubt not, will be very 
acceptable io our Readers. 

Pistte TO Dr. Ricuarp Watson, 
Lorp Bisuor or Lanparr, 
at Calzarth Park, in Westmoreland. 

AS some old Hero, seam’d with many a 

sear, [ war, 

With hononrs laden, and fatigued with 

Pants for the shade, and with secure repose 

Would fain his race of life and zlory close, 

Like Cincinnatus seeks a quiet seat, 

And bids the trumpet sound his last retreat, 


* Piles up his trophies on bis decent floor, 


And hangs his sword and buckler o’er bis 
door ;— 
So to his oaks withdraws the good Landaff, 
Grac’d with his mitre and his pastoral staff, 
His settingsun with calm complacence sees 
In philosophic and religious ease. 
Beave and uvamatch’d, a warrior from 
his youth, 
Strong as a lion in the cause of Truth, 
Iavulnerate whatever ills befall, 
And in the holy armour of St. Paul, 
Like veteran Samson, he surmouats each 
toil, 
Laden with many a Philistine’s spoil. 
Full many a happy year did Granta 
view 


» Another Cato live again in you ; 


A Censor, that presided o’er her Schools, 
The foe of infidels, and scourge of fvols ; 
Ex Cathedré bore each o»ponent down, 
And wore with grace the Taeologic crown *, 





* Regius Professor of Divinity. 


When Time thus scatters garlands as he 


goes, * 
A life so active well may claim repose, 
And, safely anchor’d in some winding bay, 
The distant fury of the world survey. 
So Cesar, when old age had stripp’d his 
head, 
A laurel-chaplet o’er his temples spread, 
And saw the fruit of his campaigns produce 
What serv’d at once for ornament aad use. _ 
Yet, laying trope and metaphor apart, 
You, my good Lord, are grac’d with head 
and heart 
Still to arrest each transitory hour, 
New lights discover,or new blessings show’r. 
To you, whilst musing in the sylvan 
shade, 
Grand is the scene on every side display’d: 
Each page of Nature that before you lies 
Invites to reason and to platonize. 
A mind hike yours co!lects where’eritgoes; 
Alike upon the thistle and the rose 
Justruction blossoms,and a sermon grows, 
No forest spreads, no river runs in vain, 
But Wisdom stamps the mountain and the 
plain. (delight, 
Each flow’r that paints the meadow with 
Or shuns with virgin modesty the sight, 
Each pebble that the bed of ocean paves, 
Each brook that bubbles, and each wood 
that waves; [shock 
The swelling cliff that braves the tempest’s 
Securely fix’d on adamantine rock; 
The lake that like a spacious mirror 
spreads, [their heads: 
Shrubs that conceal, and oaks that lift 
All join in chorus to their Maker’s praise, 
And teach the wise to justify his ways; 
As far as Reason in vile man can dwell, 
Who only sees the superficial shell. 
Here, as I take my rolitary round, 
I seem once more to tread on classic 
ground ; 
A bundred Helicons around me rise, 
And all Arcadia spreads before my eyes. 
Here Nature, vested like aTragic Queen, 
With Alpine features stamps the swelling 
scene, 
Bids valieys sink, vast precipices rear, 
Aud breathes o’er all a reverential fear. 
Though wild the project, and though 
bold the plan, 
The wo: ks sublime of Providence to sean, 
The mind can traverse o’er imperious 
he ghts, 
No ews tires her, and no danger frights. 
Methinks e’en now o’er Skiddaw’s bead [ 
£9, 
Tracts barricadoed with eternal snow : 
With eagle- wings the huge Helvellyn trace, 
Rude as he is, and sprung of giant race, 
Whose breast is chill’d with everlasting 
frost, 
Whose head in clouds magnificently lost. 
With wonder fill’d, whilst here the Poct 


stands, 
The heart enlarges, and the mind expands, 
’ ; The 
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The soul, released, feels ampler pivion given, 

Cleaves the mid air, and sealesthe walls of 
Heaven. 

Whate’er the plastic form of Nature’s 

mien, 

Howe’er diversified the shifting scene, 

Whate’erthe mark and charactershe wears, 

The finger of the Deity appears, 

Tbat still a rational delight secures, 

And operates upon a mind like yours. 

E’en now, methinks, with scientific pains, 

You probe the Earth, and open Nature’s 
veius ; {Ray, 

With Kercher, Woodward, or unwearied 

The subterraneous universe display ; 

Or bid the searching crucible deciare 

The secret pow’rs of matter and of air; 

How bodies usefully may coalesce, 

And coldest tempers learn to effeivesce, 

And how assist the A’sculapian lore 

Of Galen and Hippocrates of yore ; 

With saturnine, mercurial spirits mix, 

The dull to rouse, the volatile to fix ; 

Compose the feuds of elemental strife, 

And teach to meliorate and lengthen life. 

Or, borne once more to Academic skies, 

Survey the world with Galileo’s eyes : 

To sound Philosophy collect your thoughts, 

Now house with Newton, aad now chum 
with Cotes: 

*Midst rolling orbs celestial transports feel, 

And trace their laws with Halley and with 
Keil: 

Revolving satellites in thought revolve, 

New lights explore, new paradoxes solve. 

Far as the Night can spread her sable pall, 

Fresh systems burst with stars that rise 
and fall. 

Where’erexcursive Science darts her eyes, 

New moons attend her, and new worids 
arise. 

Light travels onward through a thousand 
years, 

New suns illume new planetary spheres, 

And al! the Godhead in his works appears. 

Then, if the mind cau check her airy 
wings, [things, 

And stoop from Heaven to sublunary 

With eyes serene survey this restless ball, 

Mark passions work, and nations rise and 
fall. [earth 

See some small speck upon this nook of 

Convulse old realms, and give new empires 
birth. [fool 

Some Demon prompts some enterprizing 

That Fate ordain’d him for Imperial rule. 

Stung with ambition and a wish for change, 

Like a portentous star he takes his range. 

The mob applauds, the fever rages bigh, 

Against the Laws rebellious banners fly, 

Otd Kings depos’d, new Kulers seize the 
reins, 

Young Buonapartes ape old Charlemagnes, 

Obsequious * Rome supports a Tyrant’s 
claim, 

And false St. Peter visits Noire Dame. 


. 
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Yet, mark the sequel; soon Revenge ap- 
pears, 
And Envy all her brood of serpents rears. 
His conscience smites him, and thé Furies 
frown, 
Pale grows the lustre of a guilty crown, 
The sword ofJustice gleams before his eyes, 
Fresh plots are hatch’d, and new assassins 
rise. 
See, self-tormented with eternal fear, 
The souls of Orleans and of Robespierre ! 
See conscious Cromwell sleep in mail 
complete, 
And Cxsar prostrate fall at Pompey’s feet ! 
‘Though Reason for awhile depos’d remain, 
At last she mounts her antient throne again. 
To him who thus the universe can scan, 
Alas! how vain are all the thoughts of 
Man! [plete, 
Each care how low, each joy how incom- 
How weak the wise, how little are the great! 
See Nations perish by excess of wealth, 
As bodies by redundaucy of health, 
And feed and pamper a domestic foe, 
Till the whole fabrick to a dropsy grow. 
And should (which Heaven forefend !) 
should Britain swerve, 
Unbend her sinew, and relax her nerve, 
To silken sloth become an easy prey, 
And dissipate her antient strength away ; 
F’en Britain too, in that same evil hour, 
Shall drop the fasces of imperial power ; 
Her pride shail sink, ber sceptre shalldecay, 
And all her former glories fade away ; 
Shall vanish like the dynasties of yore, 
As Rome and Babylon have done before. 
Should in an age when Flattery prevails, 
And Justice drops her undiscerning scales, 
One honest Churchman rise above the rest, 
Of learning, sense, and fortitade possest, 
(Unwarp’d, undaunted, whether Fate be- 
queath 
A crown of martyrdom or civic wreath) 
Him shall a Muse, unapt herself to fawa, 
Alike revere in cassock or in lawn. 
Like a stont Champion in the Church, so 
you 
The path direct with dignity pursue, 
Mount up to eminence by just degrees, 
Norstoop to priestcraft for St. Peter’s keys ; 
And e’en at Court (no common case in 
sooth) [truth ; 
Like good old Latimer dare preach the 
With pastoral vigilance defend your flock, 
And ground their faith on evangelic rock ; 
Dispel the fogs of Gibbon and of Paine, 
Works of the crude, the flimsy, and the 
vain ; 
On unbelievers pour resistless day, 
Invoke to better worlds, and lead the way. 
Let Lordly Vicein purple pomp appear, 
Let False Philosophy ber banners rear, 
Mad as the main let Civil Fary howl, 
Religion proves the anchor of the soul. 
B. Water, A.M. 
Vicar of Bu:ton, Westmoreland. 





* The Pope’s visit to Paris to attend the Coronation of Buonaparte in 1804. 
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THE FALL OF ALGIERS. 
Written by Wu. Taos. Frrz-Geearp, Esq. ; 
and sung ly Mr. Dicxum. 
WHEN France was subdued, and in 
dust laid her power, 
England hoped that her Triumphs long 
Peace would restore ; 
But a barbarous Foe io an insolent hour 
Drew down her just vengeance to punish 


the Moor. 
The Infidels thought, when dismantled her 
fleet, [her shores, 


And her seamen return'd, and dispersed on 
That the spoils of the Main would soon lie 
at their feet, [the Moors! 
And no flag rule the sea, but the flag of 
Humanity sigh’d to see Afric enslave 
The Christians that Fortune had thrown in 
her hand ; [wave, 
And Europe might blush to behold, ou the 
A Pirate that plunder’d both Ocean and 


Land! 
To England the Nations appeal, in their 
fears ; [vain ? 


And when did they ask her protection in 
For Exmouth, in thunder, bore down on 
Algiers, [the Main! 
To make the Moors yield to the Lords of 
Like lightning he split every moon-crested 
tower, [ships from the sea ; 
And, with flames, swept their plundering 
He humbled the Dey—who beut low to his 
power, [free ! 
And set all the Christians from slavery 
For the Trident of England shall still rule 
the wave, {the Slave ! 
To protect the Oppress’d, and enfranchise 
N. B. The last two lines to be repeated 
in singing. 
Thoughts which occurred in L’Oratoire *, 
at Panis, July 1816. 
D®FaD Hall!. where once enthron’d 
Convention sate, (debate, 
When Discord clam’rous urg’d the loud 
And Innocence unheard, without appeal, 
Was doom’d the lash of fell misrale to feel: 
What various lots to thee has Heav’n as- 
sign’d, 
Th’ alternate curse or blessing of mankind! 
Successive Tyrants long this groaning land 
Had fore’d to bend beneath Oppressivn’s 
wand; 
Till from the Hydra one supreme arose, 
And drooping France saw wounds domes- 
tic close : , 





* L’Oratoire was originally a Religious 
building, as its name indeed implies; and 
Les Péres de lOratoire were highly cele- 
brated as preachers in the reign of Louis 
XILI. It was afterwards the place of meet- 
ing for the Convention in the time of the 
Revolution. Itis now allowed by Govern- 
ment forthe use of any Nation, or Sect, 
who w sh to perform Lnvine service there. 

Gent. Mac. Ocloder, 1816, 
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Rich in his talents, wide her bounds extends, 
To distant lands her conqu’ring legions 
sends ; 
And had not mad Ambition fir’d his soul, 
Sull had vex’d Europe own’d the stern 
controul. [adva nce, 
At length she roug’d, her myriads hade 
And twice subdued, twice captur’d, mighty 
France ! [sway, 
Once more, thou own’st a Bourbon’s legal 
Once more thy sons Keligion’s voice obey, 
And those thou mad’st thy foes now peace- 
ful throng, [song : 
Admire thy splendid domes, thy festive 
Beneath this roof, once fiercely hostile, 
raise, [praise ! 
Each in his native tongue, the note of 
What grateful drops within our eyelids 
steal, 
As here before Creation’s Lord we kneel ; 
Whose voice has made this mighty tempest 
cease, 
And a!l the warring tumult sink in peace ! 
Ob, long may Europe feel her influence * 
mild, [creant child! 
And bless fair France, no more her re- 
And, never more my Native Country’s foe, 
Long may the olive twine round honour’d 
Bourbon’s brow! ¥*X 





SONNET *. 
Written on the last day of Summer ; 
By Evwanp Lorv Taurtow. 
NOW Summer has ove foot from out 
the world, 
Her golden mantle floating in the air ; 
And her love-darting eyes are backward 
burl’d, 
To bid adieu to this creation fair : 
A flight of swallows circles her before, 
And Zephyrus, her jolly harbinger, 
Already is a-wing to Heaven’s door, 
Whereat the Muses are expecting her ; 
And the three Graces, in their heav’aly ring, 
Are dancing with delicious harmony ; 
And Hebe doth her flowery chalice bring, 
To sprinkle nectar on their melody : 
Jove laughs, to see his angel, Summer,come, 
Wazrbling his praise, to herimmortal home. 
Laeken, 1816. 
Lines in Commemoration of Rosert Burns. 
By Joun Mayns. 
OF all her Bards who shone by turns, 
Scotland is proudest far of Burns: 
Ordain’d a Poet from his birth, 
But, too resplendent for this eartn, 
He met, alas! an early doom, 
And slumbers iu the silevt tomb! 
Yet, though th’ Almighty, good and wise, 
Hath cail’d his spirit to the skies, 
His works, sweet Bard! till ending time, 
Shall live in ev'ry age and clime, 
Unfading, beautiful, sublime ! 





* First printed in the Brussels’ Paper; 
* The Philanthropist,” 
HISTO- 
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CHRONICLE. 


INTERESTING INTELLIGENCE FROM THE LONDON GAZETTES. 


Admiralty-Ofice, Sept. 24, —Rear-adm. 
Sir David Milne has arrived at this Office 
with the original dispatches of Lord Ex- 
mouth, relative to bis attack on Algiers, 
the duplicates of which have already ap- 
peared in the Gazette Extraordioary of 
the 15thinstant. He is also the bearer of 
dispatches from his Lordship, detailing 
his further proceedings, of which the fol- 
lowing is the substance : 

Oo the 28th of August, Treaties of 
Peace were signed by the Dey with his 
Majesty, and with his Majesty the King 
of the Netherlands. On the same day 
also was signed an additicnal article, or 
declaration, for the abolition of Christian 
Slavery, to the following effect: 

** Declaration of his Most Serene High- 
ness Omar, Bashaw, Dey and Governor of 
the Warlike City and Kingdom of Algiers, 
made and coucluded with the Right Hon. 
Edward Baron Exmouth, Koight Grand 
Cross of the Most Honourable Mititary 
Order of the Gath, Admiral of the Blue 
Squadron of his Britannic Majesty’s Fleet, 
and Commander in Chief of his said Ma- 
jesty’s ships and vessels employed iu the 
Mediterranean. 

*« In consideration of the deep interest 
manifested by his Royal Highness the 
Prince Regent of England for the termina- 
tion of Christian s!avery, his Highness 
the Dey of Algiers, in token of his sincefe 
desire to maintain inviolable his friendly 
relations with Great Britain, and to mani- 
fest his amicable disposition and high re- 
spect towards the Powers of Europe, de- 
clares, that, in the event of future wars 
with any European Power, not any of the 
prisoners shall be consigned to slavery, 
but treated with all humanity, as prisoners 
of war, until regularly exchanged, accord- 
ing to European practice in like cases, 
and that at the termination of hostilities 
they shall be restored to their respective 
countries without ransom; and the prac- 
tice of condemning Christian prisoners 
of war to slavery is hereby formally and 
for ever renounced. 

** Done in duplicate, in the warlike city 
of Algiers, in the presence of Almighty 
God, the 28th day of August, in the year 
of Jesus Christ, 1816, and in the year of 
the Hegira, 1231, and the 6th day of the 
moon Shawal. (Signed) 

(The Dey’s seal.) Exmourn, (L, S.) 

H. M‘Dovert, (L.S.)” 

The Dey also, in presence of his Divan, 
apologized to the British Consul for the 
personal restraint which had been imposed 
upon him during the late transactions ; 
and he also paid to the Consul a sum of 


3000 dollars, as a remuneration for de- 
predations committed on his residence 
after his imprisonment. After the treaties 
and article before- meutioned had been 
negociated; and that the Dey had refunded 
332,500 dollars, which he had lately re- 
ceived from the Governments of Naples 
and Sardinin, and had released 1083 
Christian slaves who were at Algiers, it 
came to the knowledge of Lord Exmouth, 
that two Spaniards, the one a merchant, 
and the other the Vice- Consul of that 
Nation, had not been released, but were 
still held by the Dey in very severe cus- 
tody, on pretence that they were prisoners 
for debt. The inquiries which his Lord- 
ship felt bimse!f called on to make inte 
these cases, satisfied him that tlie confine- 
ment of the Vice-Consul was groundless 
and unjustifiable ; and he theref ve thought 
himself authorized to demand iis release, 
under the articles of the agreement for 
the deliverance of all Christian prisoners. 
It appeared that the merchant was confiu- 
ed for an alleged debt, ou the score of a 
contract with the Algerine Government ; 
but the circumstance under which the 
contract was stated to have been forced 
on the individual, and the great severity 
of the confinement which he suffered, de- 
termined his Lordship to make an effort 
in his favour also. This his Lordship did, 
by requesting his release from the Dey, 
offering himse!f to guarantee to the Dey 
the payment of any sum of money which 
the merchant should be fouud to owe to 
his Highness. The Dey having rejected 
this demand and offer, his Lordship, still 
unwilling to have recourse to extremities, 
and the renewal of hostilities, proposed 
that the Spaniards should be released from 
irons, and the miserable dungeons in 
which they were confined ; and that they 
should be placed in the custody of the 
Spanish Consul, or, at least, that the Con- 
sul should be permitted to afford them 
such assistance and accommodation as 
was suitable to their rank in life. These 
propositions the Dey also positively re- 
fused ; and Lord Exmouth then felt that 
the private and pecuniary nature of 
the transactions for which these persons 
were confined must be considered as a 
pretence for the continuance of a crael 
aud oppressive system of slavery, the total 
and dona fide abolition of which his in- 
structions directed him to insist upon. 
He, therefore, acquainted the Dey, that, 
his Highness having rejected ali the fair 
and equitable conditious proposed to him 
on this point, his Lordship bad determined 
to insist on the unconditional release of 
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the two Spaniards. He therefore desired 
an answer, Yes, or No; and, in the event 
of the latter, stated, that he would imme- 
diately recommence hostilities; and his 
Lordship made preparations for that pur- 
pose. These measures bad the desired 
effect, and the two persons were released 
from a long and severe captivity ; so that 
no Christian prisoner remained at Algiers 
at his Lordship’s departure, which took 
place on the evening of the Sd instant, 
with all the ships under his orders, 

His Lordship states, that Rear-admirai 
Sir C. Penrose had joined in the Ister on 
the 28th, and that he had employed the 
Rear-adm. in his discussions with the Dey 
relative to the Spaniards; and his Lord- 
ship gives the highest praise to the pru- 
dence, firmness, and ability with which Sir 
C. Penrose conducted himself on this 
occasion, 

His Lordsbip’s last letters are dated 
from Gibraltar the 12th inst. and announce 
his intention very shortly to sail on his 
return to England.—The refunded ransoms 
have been sent to the Neapolitan and 
Sardinian Governments; and the slaves 
released .have been forwarded in British 
transports to their respective countries. 





¥*4%* The following additional Particulars of 
the glorious Battle of Algiers, may not be 
uninteresting to our Readers: 

“ A Copy of the Minutes of the Battle 
of Algiers, from the log-book of his Ma- 
jesty’s ship Leander, Captain Edward 
Chetham, C, B. : 

“At day-light on the 27th of August, 
1816, in company with the fleet, observed 
the city of Algie:s, bearing W.S. W. 
About 8 A. M. light airs, inclining to 
calm, Admiral and squadron in company, 
observed a French frigate working out of 
the Bay. His Majesty’s ship Severn boist- 
ed a flag of truce, and dispatched a boat 
towards the city, At ten exercired at 
quarters, and loaded the guns; hois'ed 
out all the boats, and prepared thei for 
service, At noon the French frigate join- 
ed; ber Captain went on board the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, where he remained a 
short time, and rctarned to his ship. Ob- 
served the Severn’s boat, with the truce, 
pulling out from the city, At 2. 50. Lord 
Exmouth made the signal general, ‘ Are 
you ready ?? which was immediately aa- 
swered, ‘ Ready.’ He then made the sig- 
nal for the fleet to bear up— bore up 
Leander, within her own length of the 
Commander-in-Chief, standing in for the 
Mole—beat to quarters—made every pre- 
paration for anchoring—observed the ene- 
my’s batteries crowded with men, and 
their gun-boats prepared to board. At 
2. 40. the boat employed as a truce re- 
turned to the Queen Chariotte—clewed up 
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our sails, following the motions of the 
Commander -in-Chief, who, at 2. 45, 
anchored abreast of the Mole, and within 
half-pistol-shot. At 2. 47. Leander an- 
chored in her station, close a-head of the 
Queen Charlotte, in five fathoms water, 
when the enemy cpened a most tremen- 
dous fire, which was instantly returned by 
the broadsides of the Queen Charlotte and 
Leander, the fleet anchoring in the sta- 
tious assigned them, and opening a vigor- 
ous fire. Observed the effect of our fire 
had totally destroyed the enemy’s gun- 
boats and row-galleys, and defeated their 
intention of boarding. The battle now 
raged with great fury, officers and men 
falling very fast, and masts, yards, and 
rigging cutting in all directions, At three 
observed the enemy’s colours shot away 
iv some of their bat‘eries, whigh were 
very soon re-hoisted, and their fire obsti- 
nate, At 3, 50. an Officer of the Hebrus 
came from the Commander-m-Chief, with 
orders to cease firing, to allow the enemy’s 
frigate moored across the Mole to be set 
on fire, which was done in a gallant style 
by a boat from the Queen Charlotte. At 
3. 55. a vigorous firing was recommenced 
on both sides. Our flat boats throwing 
rockets with good effect, some magazines 
were observed to explode. At 4. 10. the 
enemy’s frigate burning with great rapi« 
dity, and d:ifting near us, the Comman- 
der-in-Chief sent an Officer to direct us 
to haul out clear of her, At 4. 15. the 
Commander-in-Chief made the signal for 
barges and pinnaces. Sent out boats to 
the Queen Chail.tte, under the command 
of Lieutenant Monk. At 4. 30. Lieu’. 
Monk :eturned with orders from the Com- 
mauder-iv-Chief to keep the boats in rea- 
diness to assist the Leander. Perceiving 
the ship on fire to be drifting past us, 
kept our station. At 50 minutes past six, 
observed the city on fire in several places, 
and the Mole-bead and some other bat. 
teries near us almost demolished; the 
enemy were remounting their guns, and 
we continuing a smart cannonading. At 
seven, found the batteries abreast of us to 
slacken, but were greatly cut up from bat- 
teries on the starboard bow, Run a hawser 
to Severn, and hove our broad-side to 
bear onthem. At 25 minutes past seven, 
the whole of the enemy’s ships io the Mole 
were observed to be on fire—our masts, 
yards, sails; and rigging, at this period, 
so entirely cut to pieces, as to preveut us, 
if necessary, setting a sail on the ship— 
offizers and men failing fast, and a great 
proportion already killed and wounded ; 
but our fire continued with unabated 
fury —enemy’s fire considerably slack- 
ened — ships on Gre drifiing near us — 
hauled on our spring fast to Severn, but 
found it shot away; made it fast again, 
and cut the smal! bower, to haul out of 
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the way of the ships on fire. At 9.45. the 
fleet hauling and towing out, but from the 
state of the masts, sails, and rigging, 
found our own exertions ineffectual to haul 
or tow out; our bawser, which was fast to 
Severn, being gone, and no other ship 
near us. Lowered the gig, to send Lieut, 
Saunders (Ist Lieut.) to inform Lord Ex- 
Mouth of our situation; but the boat was 
sunk, and the jolly-boat, which that Offi- 
cer and crew theo embarked in, was also 
sunk a short distance from the ship, but 
the crew were picked up by the flat-boar, 
and proceeded to the Commander-in- 
Chief, who immediately ordered assistance 
to be sent to the Leander. At 10.30. cut 
the stern cables, some boats towing us 
also, a hawser fast to Severn, with a hight 
air off the shore which enabled us to move 
out slowly and clear the ships on fire. 
The enemy recommenced a heavy fire of 
musketry upon us, aud some few large 
guns at intervals fired grape and cannis- 
ter to dislodge their small-arm men. At 
11. 25, the Leander ceased firing, drawing 
fast out into the bay. Light bieezes, and 
cloudy, with thunder and lightning. At 
midnight answered the signal for the fleet 
to anchor, Light breezes, and very dark 
weather, wind S. W. illumined by the Mole 
Arsenal, and Algerine Navy, in flames. 
Anchored with the best bower in 46 fa- 
thoms water. Atday-light mustered ship’s 
company by ship’s books, and found 16 
killed, and 120 wounded; foued our bow- 
sprit, fore, main, avd mizeo masts very 
badly wounded, fore and main-yards shot 
away —main and mizen topmasts shot 
away; main top sails, yard, and the stand- 
ing and running rigging so completely cut 
up, that we had scarce a rope to make 
use of; our sails just av bad; employed 
clearing the wreck. At. 30. acting Cap- 
tain Mitchell came on board from the Com- 
mandér-in- Chief, to thank Capt. Chetham 
for the admirable position taken up by the 
Leander, and for her condact during the 
conflict.” 

Whilst the above details show the pro- 
minent share which the Leander took in 
the battle, it may likewise be considered 
as presenting a good general view of the 
zeal and valour that must have been dis- 
played by all. The subjoined letter and 
information from other Officers will still 
increase this impressiva : 

“* Leander, Motherbank, Sept. 28. 

“ [ must inform you that this ship 
anchored at Algiers at the moment the 
Queen Charlotte did; and both com- 
menced firing together. His Highness the 
Dey, it would seem, was deluded by a 
false confidence in his means of defence, 
and ignorance of our naval character. 
He peimiited us to take up our position 
without molestation, intending, it is since 
confessed, to buard us from his flotilla, 
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whilst we were farling sails: 37 boats 
were all fully manned and prepared for 
the service ; but, to their utter confusion, 
means had been prepared to clue them up, 
instead of furling them; so that we began 
their dreadful havoc and destruction be- 
fore they could apply the few stiokes of 
the oar which would have brought them 
alongside our ships. The tremendous 
broadsides of the Queen Charlotte and 
Leander pouring upon them, instantly sent 
them to the deep, leaving scarcely a 
wreck behind, but the harbour covered 
with people swimming from destruction. 
The Mote was filled with spectators:on 
our entrance, where the terrific broadsides 
of the Queen Charlotte instantly spread 
desolation: and as crowds rushed to the 
great gaie for succovr and safety, the 
Leander’s guns, which commanded the 
principal street, there carried death and 
destruction. Three times were the batte- 
ties on the Mole cleared, and thrice were 
they manned again. The Dey was every 
where offering pecuniary rewards to those 
who would stand against us ; eight zequins 
were to be given to every man who would 
endeavour to extinguish the fire. At 
length a horde of Arabs were driven into 
the batteries, under the inspection of the 
most devoted of the Janissaries, and the 
gates closed upon them. I have never 
seen men so avimated as the Leander’s 
were: the hearty and repeated British 
cheers sent forth on every occasion, when 
the houses were tumbling about the enemy, 
not only animated the men on deck, but 
those who were most severely wounded 
re-echoed them. Many of the wounded 
returned to their quarters after being 
dressed, and many anecdotes could be re- 
lated ef their devotion to their-conntry. 
All the passage they had been trained to 
their guns, and they were seen to take aim 
and fire as deliberately as if they bad 
been exercising. Nothing but the most 
Singular interposition of Divine Provi- 
dence could have saved this ship from 
total destruction ¢ without a sail to set, 
the rigging cut to pieces, every spar in- 
jured, and the ship a perfect wreck, she 
was drifting on the rocks, when the wind 
suddenly veered round, and gave the 
boats an opportunity of coming to her as- 
sistance. The wounded are doing amaz- 
ingly well; 76 brave fellows have been 
already restored to the service. I believe 
it is not generally known that our worthy 
Admiral, Milne, received a severe contu- 
sion of the thigh by a cannon shot — he 
suffered much pain, but his modesty, as 
conspicuous as his merit, prevented its be- 
ing mentioned. It may be worthy of re- 


mark, that one of our youngsters (a mid- 
shipman) was so fatigued, that he slept 
most soundiy for an hour, on the quarter- 
deck, during the heat of the action.” 

After 
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After the final close of the negotiations 
had been protracted a little, by the Dey 
refusing to give up two Spaniards, ‘he 
consented, observing to his Divan —“ His 
foot is upon my neck, and what can I do?” 
His Lordship then left the Bay with his 
fleet: the Severn, Heron, and Mutine, 
had been previously sent away with the 
restored redemption slave-money, for the 
Kings of Naples and Sardinia. The Im- 
pregnable has 268 shot in her side, 50 of 
which are below the lower-deck ports: 
three 68-pounders entered her store-room 
(six feet under water), and wounded a 
woman there. She expended 16 tons and 
a half of powder; 120 tons of shot; 54 
32-pound rockets ; and 30 8-inch shells, 
Thirty-six of her wounded men died the 
morning after the battle. The enemy’s 
walls were from 14 to 16 feet thick, and 
formed of the best masonry our engineers 
ever examined. The Algerines were as- 
sisted by 40,000 Arabs, who since the 


battle have absconded with their arms, 
and become a great annoyance to the 
city. The Dey’s p ime Minister was be- 
headed the morning after the action, be- 
cause he was considered as the principal 
of the French party, whose influence had 
prevailed with the Dev to refuse the 
overtures of the Prince Reyent, The 
French frigate which our feet found in 
the Bay, it was suspected. bad landed a 
number of engineer officers at Algiers 
from France, The Mindev and Granicus 
were intended to form a reserve ; but im- 
mediately the firing commenced, they 
seng boa's to Lord Exmouth to solicit a 
place in the line, and actually without 
orders anchored in a most effective 
maoner. 

The skirts of Lord Exmouth’s coat 
were carried away by grape shot, and 
discovered the next day among the flags. 
Capt. Brace, of the Impregnabie, was 
wounded by splinters frow the main-mast, 
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FRANCE, 

A. late Moniteur contained an Ordon- 
nance, directing the distribution of nearly 
five hundred thousand pounds sterling, 
which the Royal Family of France allot 
from their personal incomes for the relief 
of the poor. This is sound patriotism. 
May it have imitators ! 

The Moniteur ofthe 2istinst. which gives 
a minute account of the proceedings rela- 
tive to the trial of Gen. Grouchy, shews, in 
a striking point of tiew, that complexity 
and contradiction in the state of theFrench 
laws of which their best lawyers most 
loudly complain. The case appears to be 
this :—In 1804, a thing called a Senatas- 
consultum was passed, declaring that cer- 
tain grand officers should be exempted 
from trial by Courts-martial, buat should 
be tried by a High Imperial Court, Among 
these grand officers is enumerated the Co- 
lonel-general of chasseurs, to which rank 
Grouchy was elevated in 1809 by Buo- 
naparte. After the King’s restoration, 
the High Imperial Court was abolished ; 
and the diguity of Colonels-gene:al was 
reserved to the Princes of the blood; but 
by an ordinance of the King, the officers 
who previously enjoyed that rank were to 
take the title of First-inspectors-general ; 
but to retain the pay, honours, and pre- 
rogatives which they then possessed. 
Grouchy, having been set down on 
Fouche’s black list as a traitor, has very 
prudentiy decamped to America. His 
trial, however, was proceeded on before a 
Court-martial ; so little did the French 
lawyers know their own revolutionary 
eodes. The son of Grouchy in conse- 
quence appeared, and, on bebaif of his 
father, objected to the jurisdiction, rely- 


ing ou the validity of tue Senatus-consul- 
tum, as having invested wis father witb the 
prerogative of not being tried by a Court- 
martial. It does not appear that any au- 
swer was attempted to this argument. The 
objection appears to have bern left wholly 
to the judgment of the members of the 
Court-martial, who thought it valid. It 
certainly_was highly proper, and one may 
even say laudable, in the son of Grouchy 
to take these legal and technica! grounds 
to save his father froin the effect of a sen- 
tence against him; but he would have 
acted prudently to confine himself tothem, 
or at least to have added nothing but a 
general statement of his father’s services 
on those occasions which involved no poli- 
tical question. However, he added (or 
most probably the lawyer who drew up his 
speech, thought fit to add on this, as on 
the trial of Ney and ali the other traitors), 
that the accused was a stranger vo all fac- 
tion, devoted solely to his country, and 
that all he had dove (in breaking the ca- 
pitalation with the Duke of Angouieme, 
&c.) had no other object but to prevent a 
civil war! 

The envy of the French at the great- 
ness of the victory which we have gained 
at Algiers, displays itself throughout 
their papers in every shape which 1 is pos- 
sible for such a passion safely to assume, 
uoder circumstanges like the present. 
Reports, all uniformly teoding (o depreci- 
ate the results of our exped:tion, dated 
from Italian cities or staies, but evidentiy 
written at Paris, are continuai!: inserted 
in them, They iniorm us, that tne Ro- 
man slaves were so curnfortable at A’ gters, 
that they had no desire to go home to 
their own coustry—nay, that ove of them 

even 
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even hanged himself on the voyage! The 
chastisement given to the Dey is attri- 
buted to bribery, and not to the valour of 
the British arms. A fine flourishing 
speech is put into the mouth of the Dey, 
in which he assures his barbarous subjects 
that they have not been conquered; and 
they are represenied as believing their 
chief, and following him, kissing his robes, 
The fortifications, we are also told, are 
rising from their ruins, and the utmost 
exertions are using to efface all traces of 
the bombardment of the town.—N. B. 
There is not one word of truth in all this. 

There is arumour in the French papers of 
an intended marriage between the Duke 
of Kent and the Princess Amelia of Baden, 
sister to the Empress of Russia. 

The King ordered a solemn funeral ser- 
vice to be celebrated to the memory of 
the late Queen, Marie Antoinette, on the 
16th of October, the anniversary of her 
death. He desired that no address or fu- 
neral oration be delivered ; but that the let- 
ter written by her Majesty to the Princess 
Elizabeth, a few hours previous to her 
execution, should be read from the pulpit, 
The chapel of the Conciergerie, the prison 
in which the late Queen of France was 
coniined, bas been restored, and a com- 
munication made between it and the 
chamber in which Marie Autoinette spent 
the last days of her life. Asimple monu- 
ment, wit the subjoined inscription, de- 
tailing the sufferings of the unfortanate 
Queen, bas been erected in the Chapel ; 
and the inauguration of the expiatory mo- 
nument was to take place on the 16ih 
mst. the anniversary of her death. 

[Transtation. } 
D. O. M. 
Maria Antonia JoserHa Joanna Of 
Austvia, 
Widow of Louis XVI. 
who, when her Husband bad been mur- 
dered, 
and she had been bereft of her Children, 
was thrown into prison, 
where she remained for the space of 
seventy-six days, 
in misery and wretchedness; 
bot, 
supported by conscious virtue, 
proved herself alike superior to fortune, 
in chains a: upon the throne. 
Being at length condemned to die 
by the most profligate of mankind, 
in the hour of death 
she left here a monument of piety, of 
fortitude, and of évery virtue, 
Oct. 16, mpcexcil. 
The monarchy being at length restored, 
ber Prison was converted intoa Sanctuary, 
in the year of our Lord mocccxvi. and 

the 22d of the reign of Lovis XVIII. 

under the inspection of the Prefect and 
Municipal Authorities, 
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the Count de Cazes being Minister of 
Police. 
Whoever thou art, 
Stranger, 
that treadest this sacred ground, 
Admire! supplicate! aud adore ! 

The Viscount Chateaubriand bas lately 
published a pamphlet addressed to the 
King, on the subject of the dissolu- 
tion of the Chamber, and its infiu- 
ence on the state of the political parties 
in France; censuring the measure, as 
hostile to the King’s interests, aud dan- 
gerous to the security of France. His 
Majesty and his Ministers were displeased 
with the author’s freedom of remark ; and 
2000 copies of the work were seized at 
the priuter’s, under pretence of some 
omission in point of form in the publi- 
cation, But this was a mere pretext; as 
on another edition of the work being pub- 
lished, the prescribed form having previ- 
ously been observed, the whole impression 
was seized at the requisition of M. Bel- 
lait, the Procureur General of the Royal 
Court. M. Chateaubriand has also been 
degraded from his rank of State Counsel- 
lor, by an Ordonance of the King. 

Louis XVIII, appears to have exerted 
himself with more than usual energy to 
convince the people at large that he is sin- 
cere in his present professions of attach- 
ment to the Charter.—At the audiences 
which he gave to the Presidents of the 
Electoral Colleges befure they commenced 
their operations, he thus addressed M. 
Raves, President of the College for Rour- 
deaux :—** Too many,agitatious have un- 
fortunately disturbed France; she wants 
rest ; and to be able to enjoy it she wants 
Deputies attached to my person, to Legi- 
timacy, and the Charter, but, above ail, 
moderate and prudent. Your Depart- 
ment has already given me strong proofs 
of affection and fidelity, of which I expect 
a new pledge in the choice which your 
Electors are on the eve of making. Tell 
them, that it is an old man who cal!s upou 
them to make his last days happy through 
the felicity of his children.” 

Until the meeting of the Legislature, 
the French journals are not likely to ex~ 
cite much interest. The opening of the 
Chambers is fixed for the 4th of next 
month, and most of the Deputies have 
already repaired to the capital. Notwith- 
standing all the exertious of the Ultra-Roy- 
alists, the Ministerial, which is also the 
popular side, is expected to have a de- 
cided majority. If that is the case, the pa- 
triotic views of the King will be carried 
into effect without difficulty, and the re- 
pose of France will-insure the tranquillity 
of Europe. 

French papers of the 18th instant 
contain a list of the Members elected; 
from which it appears, that 168 belonged 

to 
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to the last Chamber; and that out of the 
86 Presidents of Electoral Colleges ep- 
pointed by the King, 46 were chosen as 
Deputies. 

On the 20th inst. after mass, the duke 
of Ragusa (Marmont) between his ma- 
jesty’s hands, took the oath in quality of 
Marshal of France, and received a baton, 
ornamented with fleurs de lis, in presence 
of the princes and princesses of the royal 
family, the marshals, ministers, and a 
brilliant and numerous court. 

A letter from Paris says, that M. La- 
fitte, the celebrated banker, bas drawn 
up the plan of a budget, by which all 
the debt left by Buonaparie is to be 
discharged. To effect this, 120 millions 
are to be raised in four years by the 
sale of forests; some of the present 
duties are to be increased; 200 mil- 
lious are to be raised by loan in this 
year; the same sum in the next; and 
150 mi'lions in each of the succeeding 
years. 

An interesting account is given of a re- 
view of Austrian troops in the neighbour- 
hood of Colmar, by the Duke of Welling- 
ton, in which they very happily allude to 
the singularity of an English general re- 
viewing an Austrian army on French 
ground ; and conclude with the exclama- 
tion, Who would have anticipated four 
years ago such an event? 

An article from Rome, in the French 
papers, states, that the negociations be- 
tween France and the Pope have termi- 
nated in the annulment of the Concor- 
dat agreed upon with Buonaparte. Louis 
has, by an effort of conscience, restored to 
the patrimony of Saint Peter, with a few 
modifications, the authority it possessed 
during the pontificate of Leo the Tenth.— 
This affair, we are told, has been discussed 
between the Pope and the king 7 means 
of autograph letters. 

NETHERLANDS. 

On the 8th inst. a message was sent by 
the King of the Netherlands to the States 
General, with copies of a Treaty of Al- 
liance concluded with Spain, and of a 
Treaty of Peace with Algiers. The former 
treaty is one of motual defence against 
the Barbary pirates ; and by the treaty 
with Algiers, the Dutch are to enjoy all the 
advantages which the English possess in 
their intercourse, commercial and diplo- 
matic, with these barbarians. The Dutch 
government and people are evidently 
proud of the share which their Navy had 
in the memorable victory atchieved over 
the Algerines, A day of thanksgiving was 
appointed for its commemoration. 

A law was lately brought into the 
Chamber of the Siates General of the Ne- 
therlands, imposing very heavy penalties, 
both pecuniary and personal, on those 
editors of papers who shal! be found 
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guilty of speaking disrespectfully of any 
foreign state or government. ‘This law 
was, no donbt, proposed in consequence of 
remonstrances from the French govern- 
ment, whose acts were freely canvassed 
and censured in some of those journals, 
The law in question passed by a majority 
of 64 to 4. 
SWITZERLAND. 

By letters from Lausaune, of the 10th 
of October, we learn, that assassinations 
and robberies multiply dreadfully in Italy. 
Travellers are stopped at 15 or 20 miles 
distance from the Simplon: this has oc- 
curred to three English families. 

ITALY. 

Accounts from Naples state, that three 
American ships which had been confiscat- 
ed by the Neapolitan government durmg 
Murat’s administration, and still continued 
in that service, have been given up to Mr. 
Pinckney. This, it is binted, will be the 
whole result of the demands of the Ameri- 
can government; and we think it quite 
sufficient, considering their former subser- 
viency to Murat, who was the person that 
really did them the injury of which they 
so tardily complain. 

An article from Rome, announcing the 
returo of the subjects of the Papal States 
freed from slavery by the triumph of 
our arms at Algiers, contradicts in the 
most positive manner all the statements 
which have hitherto appeared on that 
subject in the French papers. Instead of 
expressing discontent at our conduct, it 
breathes the warmest language of grati- 
tude. It begins in the followiog manner : 
“The victory, as prompt as decisive, 
gained by the English fleet over the city 
of Algiers ; the liberation of all Christian 
slaves, which has been its result; aud, 
what is siill more fortunate, the total abo- 
lition of slavery with respect to the sub- 
jects of Christian States, are not only an 
object of admiration for all nations, but a 
motive ef gratitude towards England.” 
Surely this is not the language of disap- 
pointment. We never believed the asser- 
tions of the French. We could not think 
t he Pope, and the o'her Powecs of Italy, 
so blind er so senseless as to be dissatis- 
fied with us for treating with the Algerines 
after we bad consumed their Navy, de- 
stroyed all their means of hostility, and 
imposed upon them the solemn reaunci- 
atiou of their antient system of piracy 
and slavery. We rejoice to fiad we were 
right; and at the same time cannot help 
regretting that the, sentiment of envy 
should be so prevalent in France, as to 
jead all its writers to endeavour to east 
a shade over our noblest virtues, and our 
most byilliant triumphs. Now that Al- 
giers can no longer answer their purpo-e, 
they have recourse to Gibraltar; aud 
gravely tell us, that the Spaniards are pre- 

parog 





paring to deprive us of that fortress, in 
order to punish us for the assistance 
which we are wrongly said to give to the 
Souih American tosurgents. We thank 
thera for the formation, which, however, 
will not produce the intended effect. Were 
the posses-ion of Gibraltar dependent on 
Spanish gratitude, we might indeed feel 
somealarm. But the bond by which we hold 
that fortress is one made with nature, not 
man. It is written on the inaccessible 
rock, not on perishable rolls; and it is 
kept inviolate and inviolable, by sleepless 
vigilance and invincible resolniion, 
SPAIN anv PORTUGAT.. 

The Queen of Spain apt’ ister ar- 
rived in Madrid on the @sih ult. The 
marriage ceremony, which connected the 
princess (who is represented as young and 
lovely) with the Be/oved Ferdinand for 
life, was celebrated on the following day. 
It is hinted, thatthe Court of Brazil is to re- 
ceive some substantial remunerations in re- 
turn for its consent tothis alliance; and the 
Spanish writer says, * that the charms of 
the young spouse are well worth provinces, 
which Spain can do very well without.” 
This is not the first time that a charming 
woman has been succe:sfully employed to 
facilitate a diplomatic arrangement. 

Late advices from Lisbon state, that 
great dissatisfaction prevails among the 
Portuguese in consequence of the govern- 
ment of Spain still persisting in its refusal 
to restore to Portugal Olivenca, and some 
other fortified places on the frontiers, in 
virtue of an arrangement entered into 
some time ago between the two govern- 
ments. Great Britain, it is stated, has 
made representations to Spain on the in- 
justice and impropriety of her conduct. 

The King of Portugal’s present of plate 
to the Duke of Wellington bas arrived in 
England : it consists of a table service for 
fifty-five persons, with a variety of vases 
and temp!es for a banquet, bearing most 
rich and superb allegorical representations 
of bis Grace’s victories ; the silver alone 
cost 200,000/. 

GERMANY. 

An article from Vienna, in one of the 
Foreign Journals, thus speaks of the grow- 
ing depravity of morals in that city.— 
“ The constant increase of immorality has 
in this city multiplied suicides to a fright- 
ful extent. Hardly a week passes without 
the commission of several, accompanied 
by the most horrible circumstances. An 
ill-regulated love of pleasure, and un- 
bridied luxury, produce the greater part 
of these enormities: morals are relaxed 
tu such a degree, that some destroy them- 
selves on the most frivolous occasions. 
Thus the other day a butler shot bimself 
because the innkeeper, his master, re- 
proved his negligence; an unmarried wo- 
mav killed herself in a fit of despair, for 
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the death of ber infant: and a journeyman 
shoemaker shot himself, because the girl 
he courted rejected his addresses. Such 
things have taken place at all times ; but 
when they succeed each other so rapidly, 
one is compelled to admit that a kind of 
morbid sensitiveness threatens to supplant 
the energy and strength of mind which 
once distinguished the German character.” 

The Holy Alliance seems to be spread- 
ins almost as widely, and rapidly, as the 

ontinental System did some years ago. 
‘Lhe King of Saxony has recently joined it. 

The Prince of Schwartzenberg, it is 
said, is about to proceed to Warsaw on a 
mission extraordinary from the Court of 
Vienna to the Emperor of Russia. 

The Archduchess Henrietta, spouse of 
the Archduke Charles, abjures Protestant- 
ism, to enter the bosom of the Catholic 
church, on the Ist of November. 

An article from Nuremburg animad- 
verts on the great increase of duelling 
throughout Germany, and recommends 
the probibition of it by penai laws. [The 
experience of this country, however, too 
clearly testifies the inadequacy of all laws 
to restrain a practice which is sanctioned 
by genera! opinion. } 

The King of Prussia has thrown open 
many of his provinces to the French exiles, 
who were obliged to leave their couatry 
in consequence of the law against the re- 
gicides, or ow account of their political 
principles. This must be considered li- 
beral conduct in the King, when the ran- 
corous hatred formerly borne by all the 
Buonapartists towards Prussia is remem- 
bered. 

It is now said from Berlin, that the new 
Prussian Constitution is positively to be 
carried into effect on the Ist of January 
in the ensuing year. 

The Hamburgh papers afford fresh 
proof of the jealousy entertamed on the 
Cow'inent against the importation of fo- 
reign manufactures, The Tuscan govern- 
ment has prohibited the importation, at 
¥--horn, of foreign iron, and all articles 
manufactured in that metal that can be 
produced at home. We lament the growth 
of this anti-social and false policy. 

Great honours have been paid at Ham- 
burgh to the veteran Blucher. It is re- 
ported in that city, that he has been 
invited by the Prince Regent to pay a se- 
cond visit to England, and that he will 
comply with the invitation next year. 

Father G. a Jesuit, expresses himself 
as follows respecting the treasures of Art, 
&c. which have been brought back from 
Paris to the monastery of St. Peter, at 
Erfurt :—** Among the relics are many 
highly valuable, which may be regarded 
as diamonds of the finest water; as, for 
example, nine of the skulls of the 11,000 
Virgins ; a piece of a gown of the Virgin 

Mary; 
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Mary; the tuning-hammer belonging to 
David’s harp; and many other similar 
treasures, in comparison of which the 
French contributions appear as nothing.” 

‘ RUSSIA. 

The Emperor of Russia is making a 
tour through those parts of his empire 
which were the seat of the Jast war, with 
the view of alleviating the evils which they 
then sustained. On the 27th August his 
Majesty arrived at Moscow. He was 

received in the Kremlin by the governer, 
Geteral ‘Tomassow and his staff, and by 
Priace Jussupow. All! the streets to the 
Kremlin were filled with carriages, and 
countless multitudes of people. At 11 
o’clock the Emperor, with the Grand Duke 
Nicholas, went to the cathedra! church. 
A universal hurrah burst from the people 
at the sight of their beloved monarch. On 
entering the church the Emperor was re- 
ceived by the Archbishop Augustine, who 
made a speech describing the sufferings 
of Moscow, as well as the relief afforded 
by his Majesty, concluding with the so- 
lemn ejaculation, ‘‘ Hosaunah to the Al- 
mighty ! Blessed is he who cometh in the 
name of the Lord.”?” Mass was then said, 
aud thanksgivings offered up, amidst the 
discharge of cannon and ringing of bells. 
The principal officers bad afterwards the 
honour of dining with his Majesty.—The 
Emperor is reducing bis a:mies. 

The Rus-ian Academy has assigned a 
large sum for striking a series of medals, 
representing the most remarkable events 
in the late war between Russia and France, 
similar to the Napoleon medals in France, 
aud a set of national medals now execut- 
ing in England. 

TURKEY. 

We learn by the Hamburgh papers, 
that Lallemand and Savary, who sought 
refuge in Turkey, have been sent away 
from Constantinople, and that the Grand 
Seignior has declared, that he will not 
allow any ef the adherents of Buonaparte 
to abide in his territories, 

The Envoy from Tunis had the honour, 
on the 7th of September, of a solemn au- 
dience of the Grand Vizier; to whom he 
presented, for the Sultan, several magni- 
ficent presents. Among these were some 
beautiful female slaves, who were imme- 
diately sent to the summer palace of 
Beschitach. The ether presents, which 
were exposed to public view, consisted 
of superb Arabian horses richly capari- 
soued, ostriches, jewels in silver basins, 
and a splendid flag of crimson damask, 
richly embroidered. 

A dreadful insurrection of the Janissa- 
ries at Adrianople is spoken of ; in which 
the Aga and Oglen Dagdeviren, Bostangi 

i, performing the functions of: go- 
vernor, were cut to pieces. 
Gent. Mac. October, 1816, 
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From the environs of Trebisond we 
learn, that the governor of that city, being 
at open war with the Derelegh Satili Bey, 
was obliged to evacuate the city, which 
was occupied by 4000 rebels. The sol- 
diers of Satili Bey committed all kinds of 
excesses against the peaceable inhabitants 
of Trebisond. The French Consul, M. 
Dupre, was obliged to barricade his house, 
and defend himself against the factions, 

AMERICA. 

Halifax papers to the 7th ult. mention, 
that accounts had been received by the 
Chief Justice of Bermuda from the govern- 
ment in England, that the American trade 
to that island would be prohibited ; that 
its being made a free port was only a tem- 
porary measure, enacted during the war 
between Great Britain and the United 
States, and that Bermuda would be hence- 
forth placed en the same footing as the 
British West India Islands. The Canady 
papers state, that there are frequent 
bickerings on the Lakes, occasioned by 
desertions and various other canses. The 
Commissioners from Great Britain were to 
meet the Deputies from the United States 
at St. Andrew’s (Passamaquoddy Bay) 
the end of August, to adjust the boundary 
line between British America and the 
United States. 

There has been a correspondence be- 
tween Mr. Dallas and our Consul-General 
for the United States; who sent a remon- 
strance, on finding that higher duties had 
been imposed on British vessels than the 
treaty allowed. ‘The reply of Mr. Dallas 
states in substance, that. the general go- 
vernment of the United States would keep 
striculy within the line of the treaty; but 
that the separate governments of each 
State might impose local duties, over which 
the general government had no controul. 
The party aggrieved would, however, be 
relieved, upon an appeal to the judicial 
authority of the conntry. 

Accounts continue to be received from 
so many quarters, of the distressed stute 
of mumbers of those unhappy persons whe 
have emigrated from the United Kingdom 
to America, that the fact can no longer 
be doubted. A letter from James Buchan- 
nan, Esq. the British Consul, dated New 
York, 28th August, states that “ he ex- 
pects every moment an order to hire ves- 
sels to send back thousands of emigrants 
to England, Scotland, and Ireland.” In 
the week in which he wrote, ten English, 
eight Scotch, and seventy-six Irish had 
applied to him, entreating to obtain a 
passage. ‘“ Thousands,” he states, “‘ are 
in extreme distress, and must starve if 
some money be not furnished them by our 
Government. He has grauted passports to 
many to go to Upper Canada; and hun- 
dreds, even of those who have been Ls 
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the United States for years, have applied 
fur permission also to go there.” 
ASIA. 

Some confirmation has been received, 
via Madras, of an irruption by several 
thousands of Mahratta cavalry into the 
Guntoor Circar, one of the most tranquil 
and prosperous of the Company’s posses~- 
sions, on the coast of Coromandel ; the 
country was desolated, and the most hor- 
rible cruelties and outrages perpetrated 
by the marauders, exceeding those even 
of Hyder Ally iu 1780: a general Mah- 
ratta war is now considered more probable 
than ever. 

The subscriptions to the Waterloo Fund 
have beew liberal in the East Indies. 
They are likely to amount to not less than 
50,000/. The Nabob of Oude subscribed 
10,000 sicca rupees. 

Persecutions or CurisTians 1N Curna. 

Rome, Oct. 1.—The allocution of the 
Pope at the late election of Cardinals, 
contains some curious facts respecting the 
state of the Christian religion in China. 
It seems, that the Jesuit missionaries to 
that empire have recently undergone 
grievous persecutions. Gabriel Dufresse, 
a French missionary, and bishop of Ta- 
braca and Vicar Apostolic of the province 
of See-Tchuen for 39 years, has been put 
to death. Having been banished by the 
Chinese government, itnpelled by religious 
fervour, he returned, but was soon disco- 
vered, and put in irons, The Mandarins 
then suddenly affected much kindness, 
ordering his chains to be broken, and 
overwhelming him with caresses. But 
they had honey in their mouths and poison 
in their hearts. They boldly desired him 
to abjure his religion : on his side he spoke 
ef the fatility of the Chinese rites, and 
extolled the Christian dogmas. The per- 
fidious Mandarins had concealed two per- 
sons behind the partition, who wrote down 
the Bishop’s words. An accusation was 
consequently drawn up, and the Bishop 
was taken before the Viceroy, who, being 
a sworn enemy to all Christians, con- 
demned him immediately to die. In an 
instant this respectable old man was 
stripped of his robes, and led forth to the 
place of execution, where an immense 
crowd was assembled. Thirty-three Chris- 
tians, whom no torments could divert from 
the true faith, were led out at the same 
time, surrounded by executioners and in- 
struments of torture. All of them were 
then told, that they must abjure the Chris- 
tian religion, or undergo the punishment 
of the cord. With hervic fortitude all re- 
fused to renounce their Saviour, and be- 
sought the Bishop to give them absolution 
and his last benediction. The Bishop 
granted their request, and, after urging 
them to follow his example with firmness, 
laid bis head on the block, and the exe- 
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cutioner at one blow severed it from his 
body. The Christians, who had been only 
brought out to frighten them, were re-con- 
ducted to prison, and afterwards banish- 
ed. The head of the Bishop of Tabraca 
was aflixed to a gibbet, with the inscfip- 
tion—* Aposile of the Christian Religioa, 
and Bishop of Europe.”"—The same words 
were seen on the box, which was adorned 
with a figure of the Bishop, and contained 
his head, and which was paraded for some 
days in all the places where the Christians 
lived who had been converted by him. 
His blood was preserved by the Chris- 
tians, and distributed among the inbabi- 
tants of various towns and villages. The 
body, after lying threedays on the scaffold, 
watehed by Christians, was interred with 
pious devotion, 

Another missionary, Augustine Fohar, 
aged 73, was beaten so unmercifully, that 
he died in a few days. The Judge who 
condemned him, admonished him to con- 
sider his great age, and the punishment 
which would follow upon his refusing to 
renounce Christianity: and when he was 
undergoing the punishment the Judge 
said, ‘* Now your God has deserted you.” 
—‘ Oh, no,” said Augustine, ‘ He has 
given me strength to endure all this, and 
much more!” The Judge, mad with rage, 
then ordered him to be struck on the face, 
which killed him. 











COUNTRY NEWS. 

July 15. A School on the national plan 
was opened at Dewsbury, co. York ; and 
between two and three hundred scholars 
were admitted the first day. The Church 
Sunday-school room is appropriated to 
the use of this Institution. 

Aug. 21, Ata meeting held at Glou- 
cester, the Bishop of Gloucester in the 
chair, it was resolved that a Society be 
established under the denominativa of 
The Gloucester Diocesan Society fer the 
Education of the Poer in the Principles of 
the Established Church ; that, in the fur- 
therance of this object, a daily School be 
established for boys, and another for girls 
at Gloucester, as the Central School of the 
Society; and that the mode of teaching 
be that which is adopted by the National 
Society in London. 

Aug. 21. This morning, as the True 
Briton coach (containing 14 outside pas- 
sengers, including the guard and coach- 
man, and six persons within, together with 
luggage) was descending the hill near 
Market Weighton, it was overturned, 
owing to the weight on the top, and the 
speed with which it was going. One of 


the inside passengers had his shoulder 
dislocated. The outside passengers were 
more seriously injured: one had his thigh 
broken, another his leg so much fractured, 
as to render immediate amputation neces- 
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sary; a third also had his foot so much 
lacerated, as to cause some doubt whether 
amputation will not be necessary. York 
Herald.—On the i4th, as the coach which 
runs between Manchester and Shrews- 
bury, wa Nantwich, was passing through 
the latter town, owing to the carelessness 
of a very inexperienced driver, it was up- 
set on turning a corner, and a fine boy was 
killed : another passenger had his ancle 
dislocated, and one of the small bones of 
his leg broken.—The frequent instances 
of accidents. from overloaded and care- 
Jessly driven coaches call loudly for some 
efectuat Pariamentary regulations. 

Aug. 23. This evening, the extensive 
corn-mill occupied by Messrs. Beard and 
Co. at Stockport, consisting of six stories, 
was destroyed by fire. The damage is es- 
timated at 20002. 

Sept. 13. As a party of fourteen per- 
sons were returning in a boat from Would- 
ham to Chatham, it was upset in passing 
through Rochester Bridge, and all of them 
perished. This distressing accident was 
occasioned by a piece of timber placed 
across the lock they intended to pass, 
which is under repair :—a notice had been 
put on the bridge; but no means had 
been adopted to warn those who might ap- 
proach by night. ‘Tie sufferers were : 
Mr. Gilbert, who had on that day com- 
pleted his 2ist year; his sisters Miss G. 
and Mrs. Mills, together with the husband 
and infant child of the latter; and Miss 
Mawson, daughter of Mr. M. attorney, all 
of Chathann; Miss Brock and Miss Har- 
ding of Rochester; an infant child of 
Mrs, Alanson, of Sheerness, and the qurse- 
maid ; three young ladies at school with 
Mrs. Millis; Thomas Layar, waterman, 
(who has left a wife aud 5 children) and 
his apprentice boy. 

Sept. 17. The Triennial Meeting of 
the Three Choirs commenced at Hereford, 
and was upon the whole extremely well 
attended. The sermon was preached by 
the Bishop of the Diocese, from Exodus 
xxix. 9.; and was admirably calculated 
to promote the interests of the Charity, as 
a forcible appeal to the feelings of a 
crowded congregation, The collection at 
the door was 195/. 3s. On the following 
morning the contributions amounted to 
208/.; and on the next day, the sum col- 
lected was 175/. 12s. With other aid 
from benevolent individuals, the whole of 
the collections amounted to 6602, 

Oct. 31. The maguificent Iron Bridge 
at Sunderiand is this day disposed of by 
lottery ; consisting of 6000 tickets, and 
150 prizes*of the value of from 100/. to 
5000/.—to the total amount of 30,0002. 

In conseyoence of an important deci- 
sion at the tase Devonshire assizes, by 
which the Withycombe or forest quarter 
of Dartmoor was proved to be'not a dis- 
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tinct Parish, but a Tithing within the parish 
of Lidford ; the Bishop of the diocese means 
to have introduced, early next session, a 
Bill for legalizing all acts which have taken 
place from time immemorial at Withy- 
combe Church ; it being now ascertained to 
be a Chapel of Ease to Lidford, as the 
Mother Church, 

The Marquis of Stafford, from the 
praise-worthy motive of giviog employ- 
ment to the industrious poor, has com- 
menaced draining and subdividing an ex- 
tensive tract of moor land, at Lilteshati, 
co. Salop. 

A new road from Coalbrook.dale agen 
lington is about to be undertaken, with the 
design of giving work to the “* poor mea 
who are thrown out of employment by the 
stoppage of the coal and iron works,’’— 
Among the characters who have thus set 
the example in the county of Salop, C. W. 
Forester, esq. M. P. for Wenlock, is con- 
spicuous by his subscription of 10004. 

A contributor to the columas of The 
Shrewsbury Chronicle recommends the 
lighting of the great public roads with 
gas, which (indepeudent of great personal 
convenience and accommodation to tra- 
vellers) would require tens of thousands 
of tons of iron, and give employment to 
thousands of men whose labour would be 
required jiu the various depariments con- 
nected with it. The means for the repay- 
ment of the expenditure might be, by an 
addition of toll oa the turnpike gates, as- 
sisted by general and local subscriptions, 
in conjunction with parochial aid, and of 
those towns and villages through which 
the roads may pass. 

A writer in the Bristol Journal suggests, 
as a plan for affording employment to 
some of the numerous poor who are in 
want of work, to make a grand Inland Na- 
vigation, to connect the Irish sea through 
the Bristol Channel with the English 
Cvannel by a canal, for vessels of consi- 
derable burthen, and thus open an easy 
communication between the United King- 
dom; also between the whole of North 
aud seuth Wales, the counties of Mon- 
mouth, Hereford, and the River Severn 
with London and the intermediate parts ; 
also with the Eastera parts of the kingdom, 
aod Westward to Plymouth, and parts ad- 
jaceot. The line proposed for it is from 
the celebrated bay in the Bristol Channel, 
called the Bay of Bridgewater, entering a 
little to the Westward of the Steep Holms, 
ant passiog close to Bridgewater, Chard, 
and Axmiaster, into the English Channel 
uear Lyme Regis and Bridport. 

At the late Assizes for Cambridgeshire, 
the Rev. J. Vacbell brought an actiou 
against the Hundred of Ely, for damages 
susigined by him from the late riots at 
Littleport. The Jury gave a verdict for 
the Piainuff, with 708/. 9s, damages. 
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Hi im Hall, the magnificent man- 
sion of the Marquis of Cholmondeley, 
has been purchased with the estate, for 
350,000%. by Mr. Watson Taylor, who 
has also bought Mr. Hope’s house in Ca- 
vendish-square for 20,0002. 

@olonel Coulson, of Blenkinsopp Castle, 
has lately presented to the Antiquarian 
Society of Newcastle, a tablet of freestone, 
in fine preservation, bearing an inscrip- 
tion to Ceres, iv irregular lambic verses. 
It was found in Caervoran, one of the 18 
stations on the line of the wall. 

At a late meeting of the most respect- 
able inhabitants of a township in the bo- 
rough of Leeds, it was determined to offer 
employment to such of their poor pa- 
rishioners as could not procure more lu- 
crative work, in making alterations or 
improvements in their respective estates, 
at wages of 9s. per week, and in cases 
where this sum did not suffice for the sup- 
port of a family, farther relief would .be 
gravted from the poor-rate. Should this 
method prove only of temporary utility, it 
is then intended, not only to make imme- 
diate public improvements in the high- 
ways, but to have a considerable quantity 
of materials ready for future use. In 
carrying the latter measure into effect, 
one very considerable difficulty, namely, 
the serious present expense attending it, 
was soon removed, by the principal own- 
ers of estates liberally offering to advance 
the money for one, two, or three years, as 
might be wanted. 

The new Church of Liversedge, erected 
by the Rev. H. Robertson, has been con- 
secrated by the Archbishop of York. It 
is a beautiful structure, plain, simple, 
uniform throughout, and of great sym- 
metry in the arrangements of its parts ; 
and is thought to be the best model of 
a Gothic church, which bas been erected 
in these parts for a long period of time. 

Singular Custom.—On Whitsunday, at 
St. Briaval’s, in Gloucestershire, several 
baskets-full of bread and cheese, cut into 
small squares of about an inch each, are 
brought into the Church; and, immedi- 
ately after divine service is ended, the 
churchwardens, or some other persons, 
take them into the galleries, whence their 
contents are thrown aincng the congrega- 
tion, who have a grand scramble for 
them in the body of the Church. This 
Occasions as vreat a ‘umult and uprear 
as the amusements of a village wake ; 
the inhabitauts being always extremely 
anxious to attend worship on this day. 
This custom is bolden for the purpose of 
preserving to the puor of St Briaval’s and 
Hervelsfizid, the right of cutting and car- 
rying away wood from 3,000 acres of cop- 
pice land, in Hudknolls and the Meend ; 
atid for which every housekeeper is assess- 
ed 2d. to buy the bread and cheese which 
are given away, 
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Windsor Castle, Oct. 5.—His Majesty 
passed the Jast month in a very tranquil 
state, and continues to enjoy good bodily 
health ; but his Majesty’s disorder ree 
mains undiminished. 

Monday, Oct. 14, 

The town of Yarmouth in Norfolk is 
bound by charter, granted by Henry 
III. to send to the Sheriff of Norwich 
every year 100 herrings, to be baked 
in twenty-four patties, which are to be 
delivered to the Lord of the Manor of 
East Carleton, who is to give a receipt 
for them, and then to carry them to the 
King; which ceremony was performed 
this day at Windsor, aud delivered to the 
Lord in Waiting, who immediately for- 
warded them to the Prince Regent. 

Salurday, Sept. 21. 

A new 74, called the Hero, was launched 
this day at Deptford, in presence of the 
Lords of the Admiralty, &c. 

Saturday, Sept. 28. 

Ata Commun Hall for electing one of the 
Aldermen of the City of London to fill the 
situation of Chief Magistrate for the en- 
suing year; after the name of Mr. Alder- 
man Christopher Smith, next in rotation on 
the list of Aldermen, had been put up, 
as well as those of the rest of the Alder- 
men, the Common Serjeant announced 
that the choice of the Livery had fallen 
upon Harvey Christian Combe, and upon 
the Right Hon. Matthew Wood, to be re- 
turned to the Court of Aldermen as fit 
and proper persons to serve the office, 
The Sheriffs, Officers, &c. immediately 
attended the Court of Aldermen to ac- 
quaint them with the decision ; when, after 
they had deliberated, the Recorder an- 
nounced, that, the choice of the Livery 
having been communigated to the Lord 
Mayor and Court of Aldermen, they coin- 
cided therein; but that Mr. Alderman 
Christopher Smith had demanded a poll ; 
which the Court was, of course, willing 
to grant.—The poll immediately com- 
menced, and was continued for seven 
days. And on the 8th of October at a 
Common Hall, the Common Serjeant de- 
clared the numbers to be—for the Lord 
Mayor, 2656; H.C. Combe, 2446 ; Chris- 
topher Smith, esq. 1055; and that the 
election of the Livery had fallen upon 
the Lord Mayor and Alderman Combe, 
The Aldermen then -etired for the pur- 
pose of exercising their privilege of choice 
as to the two gentlemen thus elected by 
the Livery ; ad on their re-entrance, the 
Recorder intuimed the Livery that their 
election hac failea upon the present Chief 
Magisuaie, the Right Hon. M, Wood. 

Saturday, Oct, 5. 

A orost melancholy accident took place 
this morning, between twelve and one 
o'clock, at the works for the intended 
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Southwark Bridge. The men had been 
working late in the foundation for the 
Middlesex pier, and had just left off, 
when a party, about fifteen in number, 
who were returning to the opposite shore, 
hailed one of the boats in attendance: a 
boat came, with two watermen in it, along- 
side the dam: the whole party, in spite 
of the watermen’s endeavours to prevent 
them, imme:ately entered it, and pushed 
off ; but the ide, whieh was running up 
very sirong, carr: d it against a barge, 
when, in the act of clearing themseives 
from the barge, the boat upset, and pre- 
cipitated the whole into the stream. A 
pelice-boat, which was at hand, hasiened 
quickly to their assistance, and succeeded 
in rescuing two of them from destruction : 
the two watermen with difficulty escaped 
by swimming : the remainder, including 
13, were drowned. 

In common with every Lover of his 
Country, we cannot but lament the ex- 
traordinary distress which the general 
stagnation of trade has ovrought upon the 
labouring part of our population, and up- 
on the manufacturing districts of the 
kingdom in particular. Io several of these 
districts, some alarming symptoms of 
disturbance have appeared, which have 
required all the zeal, promptness, and 
ability of the Magistrates, to compose. 
The funds of the Association formed for 
the purpose of reheving the existing dis- 
tresses are at present wholly inadequate to 
this laudable object ; and it is incumbent 
on every one, as he values the well-being 
of society, not only to contribute, of his 
abundance, to the common stock, but to 
exert his utmost abilities in suggesting 
and providing means for the employment 
of the labouring poor. Such a generous 
direction of talent and capital will not 
only éntitle him who exercises it to the 
gratitude of his Country; but must confer 
the highest of all gratifications—the ap- 
plause of his own mind. — The follow- 
ing hints by a writer in the Bath He- 
rald cannot be too widely diffused, nor too 
promptly acted upon :—* British Bene- 
volence, after taking the circuit of the 
globe, is now called home to her own 
children. ‘ What to give?>—How to give ?’ 
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is to be done ?—for it is evident the cala- 
mity cannot stop among the lower classes 
—it will creep into the middle—it will 
affect every order, —Can no project of 
employment be devised ?>—Are there no 
capitalists to improve the land ?—Are 
there no gentry | ft to extend their de- 
mesnes ?—Are there ten successive miles 
of well-constructed private roads in the 
Island? — Are there not tumpike high- 
ways to be widened, levelied, or other- 
wise improved ? How many might be em- 
ployed in this way to advantage !—Could 
no improvement be introduced into any 
new line of inland navigation ?>— How 
many acres of unprofitable land are now 
lying waste in every part of the codutry ? 
—How many millions of trees might be 
planted, with a certain prospect of clear- 
ing 50 per cent. for posterity, and beau- 
tifying the kingdom ?—Are our manufac- 
turers’ warehouses so overstocked, as not 
to admit of some further sacrifices on such 
an emergency ?”’—Ic is gratifymg to re- 
cord a few examples of a traly patriotic 
spirit, which we hope will be extensively 
followed. (See pp. 363, 364.) 

Wesleyan Methodists.—The 73d Annual 
Conference of the Preachers ia the Cow- 
nexion established by the late Rev. Johu 
Wesley, was held in London, July 29, 
1816, and following days. From the 
minutes of the Conference, lately publish- 
ed, we copy the following general recapi- 
tulation of the number of Members in the 
Society, and of the number of Regular 
Travelling Preachers: 

In Great Britain..........csceseseses 191,680 
Ta Treland,...cc.ccccsciccccsccseesccce 98,548 


Ber PORNO. pis -éccsveccenditecsieuess 35 
At Brussels........ wecbeceveceyecesees 10 
Ab Gieeehae odcctccccccccestotocssced 63 
At Sierra Leone .........cccssssesss i¢g 
At the Cape of Good Hope........ 42 
Ben Cagtee cccccovsescstoese sesceseccs 50 


In the West Indies.................. 18,058 
Nova Scotia, &C. .cc.ceccesccccevese 1, 894 
Number of Members under the 
care of the British and Irish 
Conferences,......c..cesseecereeee 241;349 
Number of Members in America: 
Whites............... 167.978 
Coloured.............8 43,187—211,165 





—are two great questions which a 
every Englishman without exception. The 
taste—the habits—the pride—the ambi- 
tion—the very nature of a British Me- 
chanic is industry; it is useless to at- 
tempt to support him in idleness—he 
must have work. Employment is his na- 
tural bias ; necessity alone can make him 
beg. No private bounty—no funds ;— 
thougands and tens of thousands, raised to 
support a Nation in idleness, will vanish 
like smoke, ‘and leave not a trace be- 
hind.” The utmost liberality cannot ex- 
tend beyond a few months, What, then, 


Total number of Members in the 

Methodist Societies throughout 
the world ...... oceccccdvese- -scebace SOM, O88 
Preachers. —There are 725 Regular Tra- 
velling Preachers now siationed in Great 
Britain, 152 in Ireland, 96 on foreign mis- 
sions, and 704 in the American Methodist 
Connexion. —Total of Travelling Preachers 
not included in the preceding account, 
1,657. The increase of Members in 
Great Britain in the last yéar is stated to 
be nearly 10,000 ; in the West Indies 100. 
At 
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At the late Guildford Assizes, the long 
pending question respecting the liability 
of the Surrey Chapel to be assessed to the 
Poor-rates was finally decided: the Court 
being of opinion that it ought to be rated 
at 676/. the sum produced by it after de- 
ducting the stewar’s salary. 

Iu consequence of some error in the de- 
scription of the property at the late sale 
of the Opera House, that concern has 
been re-soid, and was purchased by Mr. 
Waters for 70,1501. being 29,150/. more 
than it produced on the former oc- 
casion. The property is held under two 
leases from the Crown, There are 197 
boxes in the whole; of which 68 are pri- 
vate property till July 1825; leaving 129 
to be let annually towards the expense and 
support of the establishment, of which last 
number 104 are in the four principal tiers, 
and 25 in the tier adjoining the gallery. 
The boxes are estimated to be of the fol- 
lowing value :—80 in the three lower tiers, 
of the annual value of S10 guineas each, 
26,0401. ; 24 in the fourth tier, at 2002. 
each, 4,800/. ; 25 in the gallery tier, 1002. 
each, 2,500. Hence the annual subscrip- 
tions amount to 33,5401. ; door receipts, 
per annum, onthe average, above 11,000/.: 
total 44,3401. The expence of the 60 per- 
formances is 29,0001; bat, suppose an in- 
crease to 550/. per night, amounting to 
33,0602. ; then there is an annual surplus 
of 11,340/. besides the rents arising from 
benefits given in the theatre, and in the 
conoert-room, rents of selling refreshments, 
eccasional profits upon masquerades, &c. 

A French valet, who had been upwards 
of S35 years in the service of Lord Mel- 
bourne, and had realized the sum of 15002. 
lately died; and left his property to be 
divided between his fellow servants. 

Brock, Pelham, and Power, three per- 
sons convicted of coining in the case of 
three poor Jrishmen whom they inveigled 
into the unconscious commission of 
that crime, and had hoped to sacrifice 
for the sake of the blood-money, have re- 
ceived sentenee of death. They have 
thus fallen into the pit which they had dug 
for others. Their intended victims have 
been hospitably treated, and sent home. 

Application, it is said, will be made to 
Parliament in the gext Session for the ac- 
complishment of the following projects in 
the neighbourhood of the Metropolis :— 
A new Tontive Patent Iron Bridge, across 
the Thames from New Gravel-lane, Rat- 
cliffe, to Hanover-street, Rotherhithe ; 
the bridge to be of sufficient height for 
shipping to pass beneath it. A new fish 
market on the bank of the Thames, Bil- 
lingsgate baving become insufficient; the 
new market to be at or near Old Hun- 
gerford Market. A new road along the 
left bank of the Thames, from Westmin- 
sier Abbey to the end of Vauxhall Bridge, 


Report from the Commitiee on Game Laws. 

In the present state of Society, there is 
litt!e probability that the Laws referred 
to can continue adequate to the object for 
which they were originally enacted. The 
commercial prosperity of the country, the 
immense accumulation of personal pro- 
perty, and the consequent habits of luxury 
and indulgence, operate as a coustant ex- 
citement to their infraction, which ao Le- 
gislative interference that your Committee 
could recommend appears likely to coun- 
teract. It appears, that under the pre- 
sent system, those possessors of land who 
fall within the statuiable disqualifica- 
tions, feel little or no interest in the pre- 
servation of the game; and that they are 
less active in repressing the baneful prac- 
tice of poaching, than if they remained 
eatitled to kill and enjoy the game found 
upon their own lands. Nor is it unna- 
tural to suppose, that the injury done to 
the crops io those situations where game is 
superabundant, may induce the possessors 
of land thus circumstanced, rather to en- 
courage than to suppress illegal modes of 
destroying it.—The expediency of the 
present restraints upon the possessors of 
land appears further to your Committee 
extremely problematical, The game is 
maintained by the produce of the land ; 
and your Committee is not aware of any 
vajid grounds for continuing to withhold 
from the possessors of land, the enjoyment 
of that property, which bas appeared by 
the Common Law to belong to them. 
The present system of Game Laws pro- 
duces the effect of encouraging its illegal 
and irregular destruction by poachers, in 
whom av interest is thereby created to 
oltain a livelihood by systematic and ha- 
bitual infractions of the Law. It caa 
hardly be necessary for your Committee 
to point out the mischievous influence of 
such a state upon the moral conduct of 
these who addict themselves to such prac- 
tices: to them may be readily traced 
many of the irregularities, and most of 
the crimes, which are prevalent among the 
lower orders in agricultural districts. — 
Your Committee hesitate to recommend, 
at this late period of the Session, the in- 
troduction of an immediate measure, upon 
a subject which affects a variety of inter- 
ests; but they cannot abstain from ex- 
pressing a sanguine expectation, that by 
the foture adoption of some measure, 
founded upon the principle recognized, as 
your Committee conceive, by the Common 
Law, much of the evils originating in the 
present system of the Game Laws may be 
ultimately removed. Upon mature con- 
sideration of the premises, your Commit- 
tee have come to the following opinion : 
‘That all Game should be the property of 
the person upon whose lands such Game 
should be found,—June 26, 
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THEATRICAL REGISTER. 
New Pieces. 
Govent Garven THEATRE. 
Oct. 7. The Broken Sword; a grand 
Melo Drama. 





Drury Lane Tueatre. 


Ot. 19. The Watch Word; or, The 
Quito Gate; a Melo Drama. 





Gazette Promotions. 

Sept. 21. Lord Exmouth created Vis- 
count Exmouth. Rear-adm. Milne, Knight 
Commander of the Bath. And Captains 
C. Ekins, Hon. F. W. Aylmer, W. F. 
Wise, Hon. A. Maitland, W. Patterson, 
and J. Coode, Companions of the Bath, 

T. Fonblanque, eaq. Consul at Dunkirk. 

Sept. 28. F. Lascelles, esq. Consul at 
L’Onent; and S. L. Jenkins, esq. at 
Bayonne. 

! Carlion-house, Oct. 2. Rear-adm. Sir 
David Milne, invested with the Eusigns of 
a Knight Commander of the Batb. 

Whitehall, Oct. 4. Baron Von de Capel- 
len, Vice Admiral of the Fleet of the King 
of the Netherlands, an Honorary Knight 
Commander of the Bath. 

Carlion-house, Oct. 21. Rt. Hon. Ro- 
bert Liston, a Knight Grand Cross of the 
Order of the Bath, vice Sir Robert Gun- 
|’ ning, dec. 








Civit Promotions. 

Rev. Thomas Lee, D. D. Vice Chancel - 
lor of the University of Oxford for the en- 
suing year, 

Rev. Whittington Landon, D.D. Rev, 
John Cole, D D. Rev. Frodsham Hodson, 
D. D. and Rev. George William Hall, D.D. 
Pro-Vice-Chancellors. 

Cambridge University Officers for the 
ensuing year :— The Capui—George Thac- 
kery, D. D. of King’s College, Divinity ; 
J. W. Geldart, LL.D. of Trinity Halli, 
Law; Thomas Ingle, M. D. of St. Peter’s 
College, Physic; Joseph Shaw, M. A, of 
Christ College, Senior Non Regent; Fea- 
ron Fallows, M.A. of St. John’s College, 
Senior Rezent.—Proctors: Rev. William 
Okes, Rev. William French, — Taxzors: 
Rev. Robert Jefferson, Rev. George Hag- 
gitt. — Moderators: Rev. J. White, G. 
‘Peacock, esq.—Scrutators: Rev. Bewick 
Bridge, Rev. C. Rushworth. 

T. Evance, esq. Recorder of Deal, vice 
Elwyn, resigned. 

W. R. Smith, esq. Collector of the Cus- 
toms at Southampton, 

John Lloyd Jones, esq. Receiver Gene- 
ral of the Counties of Montgomery and 
Radnor. 

Rev, David Anderson, Master of the 
Free Grammar School, Swansea. 
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EcciesiasTicaL PRreFeRMeNTs. 

Rev. W. Short, D. D, Peebendary of St. 
Peter's Westwinster. Gazette, 

Rev. James Griffita, D. D. to a Prebend 
in Gloucester Cathedral. 

Rev. H. T. Ridley, M. A. to a Prebead 
in Bristel Cathedral. 

Rey. Dr. Venables, to a Prebend of the 
Collegiate Church at Brecon, and Lian 
Sant Fraid V. co. Radnor. 

Hon. and Rev, Frederick Pleydell Bou. 
verie, Netherby Prebead io Salisbury Ga- 
thedral, vice Dawkins, dec. 

Rev. ‘Tuomas Davies, M. A, Mamble 
V. co, Hereford, 

Rev. —— Powell, Bramhope and Wes- 
ton Perpetual Curacies, co. York, vice 
Holmes, dec. 

Rev. David Williams, M, A. Stipendiary 
Curate of Overton. 

Rev. T. Butt, Kinnersly R. Shropshire. 

Rey. J. H. Browne, M.A. Archdeacon 
of Ely. 

Rev. L. Booth, Blogen R. Cornwall. 

Rev. R. Bedford, Bathford V. with 
Bathamptor annexed, vice Chapman, dec. 

Rev. J. Parsons, Marden V. Wilts, vice 
Bedford, resigned, : 

Kev. C. E. J. Dering, Pluckley R. Kent. 

Rev. Wm. Knight, St. Michael R. Bris- 
tol, vice Wilkins, dec. 

Rev. Fountain Elwin, Temple V. Bris- 
tol, vice Watson, resigned. 

Rev. Thomas Green, M. A. Badby Y. 
with Newnham, co. Northampton. 

Rev. T. Moss, M. A. Walton on the 
Hill V. co. Lancaster. 

Rev. Charles Joseph Belin, B. A. Chap- 
lain to the British Forees at Havre de 
Grace, and Minister of the English Pro- 
testant Church there. 

Rev. S. Mence, B. D. Highgate Chapel 
Readership, vice Bennett, dec. 

Rey. Joseph Sharpe, Clent V. co. Staf- 
ford, 

Rev. William Lucas, M. A, Burgh St. 
Mary and Burgh St. Margaret Consoli- 
dated RR, Norfolk. 

Rev. John Bull, M, A, Tattingstone R, 
Suffolk. 

Rev. Henry Stephenson Blackbdurn, 
M. A. Bradley R. Hants. 

Rev. Richard Blackmore, B.C. L. Don- 
head St. Mary R. Wilts, 

Rev. Fulwar William Fow!e, B.A. Al- 
lington R, Wilts. 

Rev. Walter Wilkins, Boughrood V. 
co. Radnor. 

Rev. Morgan Walters, Craswell Per- 
petual Curacy, Herefordsbive. 

Rey. Henry Dukinfield, St. Giles V- 
Reading. 

Rev. J. Reeve, one of the Six Preachers 
of Canterbury, vice Naylor. 

Rev. J. Metcalf, B. A. Halstow V. Kent. 

Rev. William Ainger, M.A. St. Bees 
Perpetual Curacy, Cumberland. 

Rer. 








Rev. R. Steel, Trimingham R. Norfolk. 

Rev. William Rowlands, Longtown and 
Llanveino Perpetual Curacies, Hereford. 

Rev. William Brown, Hutton Pagnell 
V. co. York. 

Rev. John Pitman, jan. Washingfield 
R. Deron. 

Kev. Ricbard Lewis, Upline R. Devon, 

Rev. William Canning, M.A. West 
Heslerton R. co. York. 





BIRTHS. 

Sept.1. At Valenciennes, Lady John 
Keane, a son.—7. In Hertford-street, 
May-fair, Lady Emily Drummond, a son. 
—15. At Edinburgh, Lady Pringle of 
Stitchel, a son.—17. At the Admiralty, 
Lady Hope, a dav.—18. Ig Grosvenor- 
squaré, the Countess of Verulam, a son. 
—At Battle Abbey, Sussex, the lady of 
Str Godfrey Webster, bart. a son.—19. In 
Connaught place, the wife of Robert Wi- 
gram, esq. M.P. adau.—23. At Lyons, Kil- 
dare, r. h, Lady Cloncurry, a son.—24, 
R. h. Lady Mary Trotter, a son and heir. 
—At Bath, the lady of Sir Alex. Hood, 
bart, a son aud heir.—28. At the Priory, 
Stanmore, the Countess of Abercorn, a 
son.-—30, At Hallingbury-place, Essex, 
the wife of J. Archer Houblon, esq. M. P. 
a son.—At Edinburgh, Lady Fergusson, 
a son. 

Lately. Viscountess Templetown, a son. 
—At the Earl of Mount Cashell, in Strat- 
ford-place, r.h. Lady Helena Robinson, a 
son and heir.—The lady of Col. the Hon.G. 
H. Harris, a son.—At Worthing, the wife 
of Lieut.-col. Taylor, 10th Hussars, a dau. 
—At his Lordship’s seat in Staffordshire, 
Viscountess Granville, a son.— At Aynhoe, 
co. Northampton, the wife of W. R. Cart- 
wright, esq. M. P. a dau.—At Nocton, co. 
Lincoln, Lady Sarah Robinson, a son.— 
At Edinburgh, the wife of Major-gen. 
Hope, a son.—At Northlands, Tipperary, 
the lady of Sir Amyrald Dancer, bart. a 
son.—At Ballinraddy, the lady of the 
Rt. Mon. the Knight of Kerry, M.P. a 
son.—At Ballyfin, Queen’s County, the 
Jady of Sir Henry Coote, a son.—At Ma- 
dras, Lady Macgregor Murray, a dau. 

Oct. 6. At Tyrone House, Dublin, the 
Marchioness of Waterford, a son.—7. The 
Princess Royal of Bavaria, a son.—11. 
In St. James’s-square, r. h. Lady Grant- 
ham, a daa. 





MARRIAGES. 

Feb. 13. At Calcutta, James Ewing, 
esq. Judge and Magistrate at Sylhet, to 
the eldest daughter of Mr, Alderman Mor- 
ton, of Wick, near Worcester. 

t. 4, G. Milner, esq. youngest son 
of the late Sir Wm. Milner, bart. of Nun 
Appleton, co. York, to Sarah Georgiatia, 
segond dau. of Kev. G, Buckston, of Ash- 
borne, co, Detby. ‘ 
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6. Mr. John Angus Walmsley, son of 
W. Walmsley, esq. clerk of the Papers 
of the House of Lords, to Auna Maria, 
only dau. of the late Lievt.-col. Lambert, 
of the East India Company’s service, 

12. Rev. Thomas Heathcote, only son 
of S. Heathcote, esq. of Shaw-hill, co, 
Wilts, to Georgiana, elde-t dau. of John 
Fuller, esq. of Neston-Park 

13. Lieut.-gea. the Hon. John Leslie, 
to the eldest dau. of the late T. Cuming, 
esq. Banker, Edinburgh. 

14. Lieut.-col. Northey, Assistant- 
quastermaster-general, to Laura, dau. of 
Sir Wm Paxton, of Middleton-hall, co. 
Carmar'hen. 

17, Maj. M. S. Caulfield to Sophia Ma- 
tilda, dau. of the late M. Archdall, esq, of 
Dublia. 

At Carnsalloch, Mr. Gordon, eldest son 
of Sir Alexander Gordon, to Miss Hannay, 
eldest dau, of late Johnston Hannay, esq. 

18. Lord Sinclanr, to Isabella, youngest 
dau. of A. Chatto, esq. late of Mainhouse, 
co. Roxburgh. 

G. G. Babington, esq. fourth son of T. 
Babington, esq. M. P. to Sarah Anne, el- 
dest daughter of John Pearson, esq. of 
Golden-square. 

19. Rev. H. Hanmer, M. A. son of Sir 
T. Hanmer, bart. of Hanmer and Bettis- 
field, co. Flint, 10 Catherine, dau. of Sir 
T. Whichcote, bart. of A:warby House, 
co. Lincoln. 

21. Lieut.-gen. Hon. C. Fitzroy, to Mrs. 
Clavering Savage, of Gioucester- place. 

24. Rev. P. Pownall Bastard, third son 
of the late E. Bastard, esq. of Sharpham, 
co. Devon, to Mary Aune. eldest dau. of 
Hon. Mr. Justive Park. 

25. Lieut. col. Sir Hew Dairymple Ross, 
of the Roya: Aruilery, K.C. B. to Miss 
Graham of Stunehouse, Cumberiand. 


28. P. F. Shard, esq. M.D. of War- . 


wick, to Mary Magdalen, second dau, of 
W. Morgan, esq. uf Gower-street. 

At Paris, at the British Ambassador’s, 
James Dru d, esq. Commissary-ge- 
neral, to Miss C. A. Telfer, great niece of 
Dr. Tobias Smollett, the Author. 

Lately. At Harpenden, Mr. M. Ainger, 
of the Foundry, Blackfriars, to Mary 
Anne, dau. of William Humphries, esq. 

Oct, 2. Hon, Col. J. Meade, M. P. son 
of the Countess of Clanwiliiam, and uncle 
to the present Earl, to Uriana Carolide, 
fourth dau. of Hon, Edw. Ward, of Castle 
Ward, Down. 

3. Jas. Aspinall, esq. son of J. B. Aspi- 
nall, esq. of Cieongar Hail, co. Chester, to 
Harriet, dau. of W. C, Lake, esq. of Bir- 
kenhead Priory, co, Chester. 

15. Peter Martineau, esq. jun. te Mary 
Anne, second dau. of the late Francis Ro- 
nalds, esq. of Highbury Terrace, 

21. Rt. hon. Earl Brooke and Warwiek, 
to Lady Monson. 
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Temvtre To tHe Memory or W. ALEXANDER, Esa. F.S. A. 


Mr. Ursan, October 8. 

F the alteration of the axiom “ De 

mortuis nil nisi bonum” into ** De,mortuis 
nil nisi verum,” be entitled to our strict 
observance, iit is equally just and incon- 
trovertible that the whole truth should be 
told; and | am induced to insist the more 
strenuously on this from the sensations of 
Surprize and regret with which I perused 
the very brief Memoir of our lamented 
friend Mr. Alexander, which appeared in 
your last Number; in which no mention 
appears of his abilities, and where his 
character is dismissed in some half-dozen 
words, with a quaintness which might 
grace a tombstone indeed, but which is 
altogether inadequate to do justice to the 
amiable qualities of the deceased. 

it was of little consequence to you or 
me, Mr. Urban, or to the numerous circle 
of Mr. Alexander’s friends, that even 
those few lines should appear ; we knew 
and respected him when living, and revere 
his memory now that be is numbered with 
the dead: but the pages of your Maga- 
zine will hand down the scanty tribute of 
praise ; let them therefore preserve along 
with it the following sketch of departed 
worth ; hasty and superficial indeed, but 
flowing warm from the heart of the writer, 
who is proud to acknowledge a friend and 
benefactor in the subject of it. 

Permit me to use an observation from 
the summary of the character of the late 
Duke of Dorset, which also appeared in 
your last Number: ‘“ If the following is 
subject to the charge of partiality, it is 
enly intended for that class of readers 
who are inclined to allow that a partial 
Friend may be an houest Chronicler, and 
that it was impossible to know the subject 
of it,” intimately, “ without being partial 
to him.” 

I have no doubt of the correctness of 
the Memoir alluded to as far as it goes; its 
parsimonious brevity is what I object to; 
and although I possess not ability, or 
materials to supply its deficiency, 1 crave 
your permission to furnish what I can to- 
wards it. .« 

The Memoir does not account for the 
manner in which Mr, Alexander’s time 
was spent from the date of his becoming a 
student at the Royal Academy in 1754, 
at the age of 17, until he received his ap- 
pointment in the suite of Lord Macartney 
in 1792; yet there is no period of a man’s 
life that is of more importance to be well 
spent, or which has greater influence on 
his subsequent pursuits. These eight years 
were occupied by a sedulous attention to 
Art in general, and more particularly in 
painting duplicates, or copies of pictures, 
in which department of Art he received the 
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marked approbation and encouragement 
of Sir Joshua Reynolds, which induced 
him for a time to cultivate it as his prin- 
cipal object, That this portion of time 
was passed in studies that eminently qua- 
lified him for the stations he afterwards 
filed, will be readily admitted, on glancing 
at the prints engraved for Sir George 
Staunton’s Account of the Embassy to 
China, those to Vancouver’s Voyage, and 
his own work of the Costume of China: 
it will there be seen and acknowledged, 
that his pencil has ranged from the human 
figure to landscape, from landscape to 
architecture, from architecture to marine 
scenery, with a success that could only 
have resulted from regular and severe 
application during the above period. 

My information is not particular enough 
to enable me fully to state the cireum- 
stances attending his appointment in the 
suite of the Embassy to China, or even 
his precise rank in it, though he certainly 
was not chief draughtsman, as ‘he Memoir 
would incline its readers to imagine, and 
as the publick might incline to think from 
the plates to the official work of Sir George 
Staunton. That situation was filled by 
one whose abilities in Art had little to do 
in procuring his nomination; and Mr, A.’s 
duty was undoubtedly considered subor- 
dinate, and was treated as such both ia 
pay and rank: however, none but sterling 
merit will abide in the day of trial, and 
the junior Artist found the weight of 
two situations devolve on bimse!f from the 
inexperience of his nominal Chief. The 
additional labour and anxiety thus created 
was amply repaid by the unqualified ap- 
probation of his superiors; and Alexan- 
der’s spirited and faithful delineations of 
Chinese character, costume, and scenery, 
were universally commended by all in a 
capacity to judge of their correctness, 
and have since been most favourably re- 
ceived by the publick. 

The intervening years after his return 
in 1794, until he became Drawing-master 
to the Military College, were occupied in 
preparing his Chinese subjects for the En- 
graver, in supermtending and publishing 
his plates of headlands, and in making 
the drawings for Vancouver’s Voyage. If 
we look at his professional avocations 
throug! out his life, it is apparent that his 
talents had been chiefly employed en 
subjects which demanded strict accuracy 
as a leading quatitication in their delinea- 
tor; and which had formed and trained 
him, as it were, for the purpose of pro- 
ducing those finished representations of 
the Antiquities in the British Museum vow 
in a course of publication. The Author 
of the Memoir has omitted to state (what 
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perhaps he might not have known) that to 
Mr. Alexander was delegated by the Trus- 
tees of the British Museum the power of 
selecting Engravers, and the management 
of that department of their work: a mark 
of confidence which he deeply felt, and 
most zealously discharged: for such a 
trust indeed he was unexceptionably skill- 
ed, no painter or draughtsman exceeding 
him in his knowledge of engraving, or better 
appreciating the various talents of its 
professors, which he successfully called 
forth in the numerous plates illustrating 
the work in question. 

From the above-named publications,and 
from various prints * engraved afier his 
drawings in several antiquarian and topo- 
graphical works, the publick can draw a 
fair estimation of his powers as an artist. 
His chiaro-scuro was correct; his colour- 
ing was clear, harmonious, and natural; 
and his figures were grouped with taste- 
ful simplicity ; his pencil was directed by 
the judgment of a highly-cultivated un- 
derstanding, and extensive acquaintance 
with Art and Nature; seldom indeed 
striking out any brilliant or novel idea, 
but uniformly attaining the more useful 
purpose of representing each individual 
subject in its true character to the eye, 
and thus identifying it in the mind of the 
spectator. 

The Memoir states, that previous to his 
death he had completed the drawings for 
a fourth volume of the Antiquities in the 
British Museum: with the exception of 
certain of those, bis last production was an 
elaborately -finished drawing of the mag- 
nificent Vase presented to Earl Spencer 
by his Lordship’s tenants +. The almost 
incredible time and pains bestowed on 
this drawing were apparent to the noble 
Proprietor, who remunerated Mr. Alexan- 
der in a mauner far above his most san- 
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guine expectations, and at the same time 
expressed the most flattering opinion of its 
merits. This is, perhaps, the most excel- 
lent of his works, 

To his official duty in the British Mu- 
seum Mr. Alexander was scrupulously 
atientive, and the numerous Connoisseurs 
and Artists who have had occasion to con- 
sult the coliection of Prints deposited in 
that Institution will readily acquiesce in 
the just and honourable tribute of acknow- 
ledgment ¢ paid to Mr. A. by W. Y. Ottley, 
Esq. in the Preface to his elaborate His- 
tory of early Engraving, which has recent- 
ly issued from the press; and which ae- 
knowledgment was. highly gratifying to 
the subject of it, who derived an honestand 
uvaffected pleasure from a conscientious 
discharge of the duties of his station. 

The pretwmature death of his amiable 
wife made av impression on his heart that 
no time could efface ; and to this calamity 
is attributable that predominance of me- 
lancholy which sometimes characterised 
our friend, and gave a tincture of timi- 
dity to manners naturally mild and con- 
ciliating. 

Mr. Alexander numbered amongst his 
patrons § and friends several amateurs of 
the most distinguished rank and ability, 
from whom he received much kind and ho- 
nourable attention (and among whom may 
be particularly moticed Sir George and 
Lady Beaumont.) — He was known and 
esteemed by the most eminent contem- 
porary Artists, living with most of them 
on a footing of intimate friendship; and 
his acquaintance comprised several lite- 
rary characiers of the present day, none 
of whom have condescended to record his 
virtues io a manner worthy of his name. 

A prominent trait in his character was 
an ardent desire to facilitate the studies 


and interests of young Artists, striving to . 





* In 1800, Mr. Alexander published a Representation (dedicated to Lord Romney) 


of the Festival given by his Lordship to the Kentish Volunteers, in presence of their 
Majesties and the Royal Family. On this occasion 5319 Volunteers dined at the tables, 
after having been reviewed by bis Majesty on the Ist of August 1799, at Lord Rum- 
ney’s seat, the Mote, near Maidstone. ‘This is a very interesting Topographical 
Plate, engraved as well as drawn by Mr. Alexander, aud is curious in many respects. 
If we mistake not, it was his first effort at engraving, and is a proof of the great strength 
of his abilities in whatever branch of art he chose to apply to. The view contains a 
most correct representation of the old House at the Mote, which is now wholly re- 
moved ; aod a slight sketch of the elegant new Mansion in the distance. The truth of 
drawing and distinctness of representation with which the innumerable figures are ia- 
troduced in the view are truly admirable. Enpir. 

+ See a description of this Vase in our present Volume, Part I. p. 4. Eprr. 

=“ [have still to return my best thanks to Wm, Alexander, Esq. for the obliging 
atteation which I have at all times experienced from him, curiug my researches in the 
exteasive collection of antient Engravings at the British Museum; a collevtion of which 
his gentlemanly conduct, politeness, and his acquirements as an artist, render him, 
in every respect, so worthy a superintendant and guardian.” 

§ From the high veneration which Mr, Alexander entertained for one of his 
Patrons, he was induced to solicit Sir Joseph Banks to sit for his Bust, which Mr. F. 
L. Chantrey executed in his bappiest manner, and which Mr. Alexander took great 
pleasure in shewing to his frieads. The Bust was in the last Exhibition of the Royal 
Academy. Enir, 
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attain this desirable end with a rare liber- 
ality, and with an assiduity truly parental; 
his assistance being ever ready for those 


whom he though his experience might 
benefit, and “his alvice uniformly given 
with singular disintere-tedness, Grateful 
to Divine Providence for the good he was 
blessed with n> benevolent beart led bim 
to devote the li tie superfluities a strict 
frugality supplied, to the heavenly occu- 
pation of doing good. Charitable to the 


full extent of his means, the widow and 
Orphan were the objects of his peculiar 
solici:ude and commiseration. 

Mr. Alexander died possessed of a very 
select coliection of Topographical, Anti- 
quarian, and Historical Works, many of 
them scarce, and many of them splendidly 
iilustrated by valuable prints and draw- 
ings, which was a favourite pursuit of their 
owner. 

Some years ago he en'ertained an idea 
of publishing an historical account of 
Crosses, for which he had collected ample 
materials, and | believe continued adding 
to them to the time of his death. Whether 
he had made anv progress in definitively 
arranging these for publication, | am un- 
able to state; but it were much to be 
lamented should these materials be ne- 
glected or dispersed. His plan compre- 
hended bighly-finished engravings of all 
the remarkable Crosses in England and 
Wales, towards which he bad collected 
drawings by Turner, Girtin, Hearne, 
Blore, De!amotte, &c. with many by his 
own hand. I hazard a- conjecture that 
this collection will share the fate of his 
library, which is shortly to be dispersed 
by Mr. Sotheby *; and, Mr. Urban, you 
will join me in the wish that the future pro- 
prietor of this valuable mass of documents 
may be possessed of abilities, inclination, 
and means, to complete an undertaking 
of so useful a nature, 

Such, Mr. Urban, were a few of the 
leading characteristics of our mutual 
friend (struck out by a hand unable to de 
justice to the subject), who a few short 
weeks ago was living and smiling amongst 
us. From him I have experienced much 
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valuable friendship, and had looked for- 
ward with delight to a long continuance 
of it; buat, alas! the spell is broken. 
Adieu, then, my departed friend ! may 
the remembrance of thy virtues live in 
our hearts, and animate our endeavours 
to point our conduct by a constant re- 
currence to the rule of thine, and live pre- 
pared to follow thee, by doing to others as 
we would be done unto! Verax. 


—__—- 


Rev. Wiitiam Bett, D.D. 

Sept. 29. Died, athis prebendal house in 
Little Dean’s Yard, Westminster, in bis 85th 
vear, the Rev, William Bell, D. D. Senior 
Prebeudary of St. Peter’s, Westminster. 
This venerable and learned Divine was 
educated at Magdalen Co'lege, Cam- 
bridge ; where he took the degree of B.A. 
in 1753, with considerable distinction, 
being the eighth Wrangler of the year. 
In 1755, he gained one of the Senior 
Bachelor’s Dissertation Prizes, given by 
the two Members of the University; and 
proceeded M.A. 1756; in which year he 
obtained one of Lord Townshend’s Trade- 
Dissertation Prizes ; the other was award- 
ed to Mr. William Hazeland, Fellow of 
St. John’s College. Mr. Bell was for 
some time Fellow of Magdalen College ; 
and afterwards became Domestic Chap- 
lain to Princess Amelia, aunt to his present 
Majesty, through whose interest he ob- 
tained a Prebend of Westminster in 1765. 
In 1767 he proceeded S.T. P. per Literas 
Regias. in 1776, Dr. Bell was presented 
by the Dean and Chapter of Westmin- 
ster to the vicarage of St. Bridget’s, Lon- 
don; but vacated it in 1780, on being 
presented to the rectory of Christ Church, 
London, which he resigned in 1799. He 
also enjoyed the Treasurer’s valuable 
stall in St. Paul’s Cathedral; to which 
are apnexed the patronage and impropri- 
ation of Brent Pelham, Furneaux Pelham, 
and Aldbury, Herts; and several tene- 
ments in St. Paul’s Church-yard. In 
1810, De. Bell transferred 15,2002. three 
per cent. Consols to the University of 
Cambridge, in trust, to found eight new 








* The Library and Collectivn of Pictures, Prints, and Drawings of Mr. Alexander, 
** highly distinguished for his ability as av Artist, and taste as a Connoisseur,” are 
thus aunounced for sale by Mr. Sotheby: ‘ Among the pictures, drawings, &c. are 
some by Sir Joshua Reynolds, Gainsborough, Wilson, Zoffany, &c.; among the 
prints are curious specimens of the German, Flemish, and Dutch Schools, by 
Albert Durer, Lucas van Leyden, Aldegrever, Pens, &c.— Etchings by Ostade, 
Bega, &c.; Landscapes, by Waterloo, Swanevelt, and other eminent Masters ; 
a most extensive Assemblage of Engraved English Portraits; numerous Topo- 
graphy of the different Counties ; Sets of elegant Prints; Proof impressions on India 
Paper of a great vasiety of modern Publications; Views ; Voyages; Travels, Ke. ; 
Private Etchings by Amateurs of Distinction; together with a matchless Selection of 
Fac Simile Drawings from unique and extra rare Engravings of Heads in the English 
Series ; Subjects after Rembrandt, Marc Antonio, &c. deposited in the British Museum, 
executed with the most exquisite similitude and beauty after the originals, by Mr. 
Alexander ; also some colours, pencils, and other implements of Art; Egyptian Anti- 
guities, &c.” Eni. 
Scholar- 
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Scholarships, for the sons, or the orphans, 
of Clergymen of the Charch of England, 
whose circumstances are such as not to 
enable them to bear the whole expence of 
sending their sons to the University *.— 
The first publication by this learned Di- 
vine was, his Prize “ Dissertation on the 
Causes which principally contribute to 
render a Nation populous,” 1756, 4to. 
His other publications are: “* An En- 
quiry into the Divine Missions of John the 
Baptist aad Jesus Christ; so far as they 
can be proved from the circumstances of 
their Births, and their connexion with 
each other,” 1761, 8vo. A second edi- 
tion of this “* Enquiry” appeared in 1797, 
to which were then first prefixed, ‘* Argu- 
ments in Proof of the Authenticity of the 
Narratives of the Births of John and Jesus, 
contained in ihe wo first chapters of the 
Gospels of St. Matthew and St. Luke,” 
8vo. “A Sermon preached in Lambeth 
Chapel at the Cousecrationof Dr. Thomas, 
Bishop of Rochester,” 1774, 4to. ‘* An 
Attempt to ascertain and illustrate the 
Authority, Nature, and Design of the In- 
stitution of Christ, commonly called the 
Lord’s Supper,” 1780, 8vo. In the fol- 
lowing year, Dr. Bagot (afterwards Bishop 
of St. Asaph) addressed a Letter to Dr. 
Bell on the subject of this Dissertation. 
“An Enquiry whether any Doctrine re- 
lating te the Nature and Effects of tie 
Lord’s Supper can be justly founded on 
the Doctrine of our Lord recorded in the 
sixth Chapter of the Gospel of Si. John,’’ 
1790. 8vo. In 1787, he published a curi- 
ous Tract by the late Pierre Francois le 
Courayer, D. D. intituled, “ Declaration 
de mes derniers Sentimens sur les dif- 
férens Dogmes de la Religion.” The 
MS. of this work had been given by Dr. 
Courayer himself to the Princess Amelia, 
who left it as a legacy to Dr, Beli Soon 
after the original work was published, a 
Translation of it appeared, under the titie 
of “* A Declaration of my last Sentiments 
on the different Woctrines of Religion, 
By the late Picesse Francois Le Courayer, 
D. D. Author of the ‘ Dissertation on the 
validity of English Ordinations, and 
Translator of * The History of the Council 
of Trent,’ by Fra. Paolo Sarpi, and of 
€ The History of the Reformation,’ by 
John Sleidan Faithfully translated from 
the original French, just pubiished from 
the MS. of the Author. To which is pre- 
fixed, ‘ An Account of Dr, Couraye:’.” 
The Translaior (now known to be the late 
Rey. Dr. Jobu Calder) says, “* The pub- 
lick undoubtediy is mach obliged to the 
very respectable Dignitary of the Church 
of England, who has favoured them with 








* Some particulars of this noble bene- 
faction have been already recorded in 
Vol. LXXX, ii. 420, : 
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the original of the following Declaration, 
and who was induced to the publication 
by a liberality of sentiment, and upright 
views of usefulness, that do him great ho- 
nour, and have distinguished him through 
the course of his public life. As this gen- 
tleman seems very desirous it should be 
known to the publick that he has no con- 
cern in the following transiation, the 
Translator takes this earliest opportunity 
to meet his wishes, and second his adver- 
tisemen', by declaring, with the utmost sin- 
cerity, that, to the best of his knowledge, 
he uever saw the Editor of the original, 
nor ever bad any correspondence with 
him on this or any other occasion.”— 
“ Traité ou Von éxpose ce que l'Ecri- 
ture nous apprend de la Divinité de Jésus 
Cirist. Par P. FP. de Couray: r,” 1810. 8vo, 





Ricuarp Reynyo tps, Esq. 

Sept. 10. Died at Cheltenham, in his 
Sst year, Richard Reynvids, of Bristol, 
a member of the society of Friends; who, 
in the full possession of those faculties 
which had long been dedicated with bumble 
piety to the service of his Kedeemer, full- 
of faith, of days, of riches, and of honour, 
was gathered to his fathers, as a shock of 
corn fully ripe. His remains were in- 
terred on the 17th of Sept. in the grave- 
yard of the Friends Mecting-house in the 
Friars, in Rosemary-street, when the most 
heartfelt testimonies of respect and regret 
were paid by all ranks to their common 
benefactor. — Mr, Reynolds was formerly 
an eminent manufacturer in Bristol; and 
afterwards im the concern weil known by 
the name of * The Coalbrooke-Dale Com- 
pany,’ from which he had retired many 
years. This good man’s charities were 
unparalleled in Bristo! since the days of 
Colston: but they were not confined to 
that city, for he had agents established in 
differeut paris of the country, whose’ busi- 
ness it was to seek for cases of distress in 
their respective neighbourhoods, and te 
recommend them to his consideration ; 
so that thousands, who never heard the 
name of their benefactor, often partook 
of his bounty. Such, however, was his 
singular mudesty, such his truly Christian 
meekness, that no exact estimate cen be 
made of the sums he employed in this 
way. Itis believed that bis expenditare 
in charity was nearer 10,000/. per annum 
than 5000/. (as bas been stated), and that 
it frequently exceeded that sum; indeed 
it is asserted, on good authouity, that in 
one yearshe expended nearly 20,000/. in 
acts of benevolence. He united, in a re- 
markabie manner, great liverality with 
just discrimimativn ; and, although the 
sums he annually distributed were large, 
yet he never relieved any object without 
previous investigation ; he was therefore 
seldom imposed upon: and that wealth, 
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of which he only considered himself the 
steward, was employed almost invariably 
in aiding the friendless and distressed. 
His modesty and humility were as distin- 
guished features of his character as his 
liberality ; for, in the practice of bis long 


and well-spent life, the precep' “ Let 
not thy right hand know what shy left 
hand doeth,” was stricily fulfilled. The 


influential example of this excellent man 
has given the tone to ine philanth:opic 
exertions of bis fellow-citizens, who have 
formed a charitable Institution to perpe- 
tuate his memory. At a General Meeting 
ef the [nhabi:ants of Bristol, convened by 
public advertixement, for that purpose, 
the following resolutions were uvnani- 
mously agreed to: 1, That in conse- 
quence of the severe loss Society has sus- 
tained by the death of the venerable 
Richard Reynolds, and in order to perpe- 
tuate as far as may be the great and im- 
portant benefits he bas conferred on the 
City of Bristol and its vicinity, and to ex- 
cite others to imitate the example of the 
departed Philanthropist, an Association 
be formed, under the designation of * Rey- 
nolds’s Commemoration Society.” 2. That 
the Members of this Society do consist of 
life-subscribers of ten guineas or upwards, 
and avoual subscribers of one guinea or 
upwards. 3. That the object of this So- 
ciety be, to grant relief to persons in ne- 
cessitous circumstances, and also occa- 
sional assistance to other benevolent In- 
stitutions in or near this City, to enable 
them to continue or increase their useful- 
ness; and that especial regard be had to 
the Samaritan Society, of which Richard 
Reynolds was the founder. Among nu- 
merous testimonies to the excellence of 
this good man’s character from some of 
the most respectable and enlightened 
citizens of Bristol, a just, eloquent, and 
affecting eulogy was pronounced by the 
Rev. W. Thorp; and the promptness and 
cordiality with which the infant Institu- 
tion was supported, prove that they did 
not plead in vain for an imitation of the 
virtues and benevolence of Richard Rey- 
nolds.—A whole-iength Portrait of this 
revered man, which during his life-time 
was concealed, from regard to his known 
humility, has been publicly exhibited at 
Bristol, as well as a half-length, which is 
about to be engraved ; both are esteemed 
faithful likenesses. 
SE 
Rev. Epwarp V. Biomrie.p. 

October 9. Died, at his rooms in Em- 
manuel College, Cambridge, the Rev. Ed- 
ward V. Blomfield, son of Charles Blom- 
field, esq. of Bury St. Edmunds, and 
brother to the illustrious scholar of the 
same name. It is with much grief that we 
have to record the death of this amiable 
and accomplished youth, whose prema- 
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ture decease strongly reminds us of poor 
Tweddell’s fate. Mr. Blomfield had just 
landed in England from a tour on the 
Continent, when he was seized with a fever, 
which gradually increased in his journey 
to the University. 


Media cecidere abrupta juventa 
Gaudia, florentesque manu scidit Atropos 
annos : 
Qualia pallentes declinant lilia culmos, 
Palleutesque ros@ primos moriuntur ad 
austros, [pratis. 
Aut ubi verna novis exspirat purpura 


To those readers who take an interest 
in the literary reputation of Cambridge, it 
is unnecessary to remark that Mr. Blom- 
field’s academica! career was distinguished 
by every honour that could adoru the 
brew of youth, or give an earnest of future 
excellence. His Ode on the death of Pro- 
fessor Porson is worthy of its subject, and 
abounds in the genuine langu.ge and feel- 
ing of Poetry. The greater part of it is 
now, alas! too applicable to himself : 


ws PeCay” ws cpyarsous eveyxass 
To wpe noerroy LoPias ayarue 
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But it was not by varied learning alone 
that Mr. Blomfield was distinguished: he 
was a Christian as wellas a scholar. Those 
virtues whitch shed a lustre on private life, 
shone with peculiar splendour in him. 
His company was much sought afier by 
those whose pursuits were congenial to his 
ewn, and they will all bear witness to the 
engaging suavity of his disposition, 
Amongst his companions might be num- 
bered the present Greek Professor, Mr. 
Mouk; Dr. Kaye, Master of Christ Col- 
lege; with many others of similar worth 
and learning: ‘ His amor unus erat.’ 

Mr. Blomfield was a writer in the “* Mu- 
seum Criticum,” published at Cambridge ; 
and had just completed an English transla- 
tion of Matihia#’s Greek Grammar, from 
the German. He was also engaged iu a 
most laborious undertaking,. a Greek and 
English Lexicon, which had been con- 
templated by the late learned Gilbert 
Wakefield, but given up for want of suffi- 
cient encouragement. In the prosecution 
of this work Mr. Blomfield would have 
been assisted by some of the most distin- 
guished scholars of the day. But it has 
pleased a wise and mysterious Providence 
to cut shortthis project, and to giveus ano- 
ther lesson ofthe shortness and uncertainty 
of human life. O fallacem hominum 
spem fragilemque fortunam, et inanes 
nostras contentiones ; qu in medio spa- 
tio sape franguntur et corruunt, et ante, 
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in ipso cursu obruuntur, quam portum 
conspicere potuerunt !—While therefore we 
lament with the most poignant sorrow that 
society should have been thus early de- 
prived of so bright an ornament, we may 
derive comfort from the animating hope 
that what has been our loss may have 
proved a gain to our lamented friend, aud 
that he has been raised from the troubles 
and disappointments of this life to the 
joys of immurtal giory. 
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Tuomas SypenuaM, Ese. 

Aug. 28. Died, at Geneva, after long 
and painful bodily sufferings, borne with 
exemplary fortitude, in his 37th year, 
Thomas Sydenham, esq. second son of the 
late General Sydenham, Military Auditor 
General, and afterwards Commandant of 
artillery at Madras. He was educated at 
Harrow, and went to India im 1794, where 
he speedily made himself master of the 
Arabic and Persian languages; keys re- 
spectively to the learning and politeness 
of the East. From the confidential and 
responsible, though subordinate office of 
Captain of Guides in the Mysore war, he 
was selected by Lord Wellesley, to whom 
he was personally unknown, but purely 
on the score of his high reputation, to be 
Secretary tothe Residency of Hydrabad— 
a critical post in the Government of India, 
while the territory of Tippoo was a recent 
conquest. This he was compelled to re- 
sign in 1802, on account of ill health ; and 
came to England, where hie gave a singular 
proof of industry, good taste, and ambi- 
tion to improve himself, by hastening to 
Oxford at the age of 22, where, under the 
protection of Dr. Jackson, the venerable 
Dean of Christ Church, he diligently and 
successfully prosecuted bis studies. On 
his return to India in 1804, Mr. Syden- 
ham was nominated by Marquis Welles- 
ley to take charge of the Britisn Residency 
at Persia; and afterwards, on that Noble- 
man’s warm recommendation, he was ap- 
pointed our Minister at Hydrabad. This 
situation he resigned in 1810, on expe- 
riencing what he considered an act of in- 
justice on the part of the Supreme Go- 
vernment of India during the unbappy 
mutiny. His general conduct was, how- 





ever, highly approved, both by Lord 
Minto and the Court of Directors. On Mr, 
Sydenham's second return to England, he 
was sent by Marquis Wellesley on a con- 
fidential mission to the Duke of Welling- 
ton ; thence appointed Chargé d’ Affaires 
at Lisbon ; and shortiy afterwards one of 
the Commissioners for mediating between 
Old Spain and her Colonies ; in which ca- 
pacity he went round with Sir George 
Cockburn to Cadiz*, Mr. Sydenham then 
joined the Duke of Wellington, and served 
as a volunteer through nearly the whole 
of the arduous campaign of 1812. To- 
wards the close of the year last mentioned, 
he was offéred by Lord Bathurst the mis- 
sion to Morocco, which he declined; but 
repaired in 1813 to the head-quariers of 
the Rassian army, and served the cam- 
paign of 1814 with his friend Count 
Mich-! Woronzow, who now commands 
the Russian corps of occupation within 
the French territory. His skill and gal- 
lantry were here conspicuous, and so 
greatly distinguished him at the battle of 
Craon amongst others, as to procure him 
from the hands of the Emperor Alexander 
the cross of the Imperial Order of St. 
George; and from Bernadotte, to whom 
his steady patron, Lord Wellesley, had 
strongly recommended him, the Swedish 
insigoia of the Sword. The last public 
character which this amiable man sus- 
tained was that of British Envoy Extra- 
ordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary to 
Lisbon; to which he was promoted ia 
1814. At Lisbon he was not long enabled 
to execute those duties for which, by his 
knowledge of Portugal, he’ was so emi- 
nently fitted: for here the fata! illness 
seized him, which, after two years of 
indescribable suffering, has borne him to 
a foreign grave. Those who were not in- 
timately acquainted with Mr. Sydenham 
would be surprized, were we to enumerate 
the solidity and variety of those attain- 
ments, by which, as a scholar and a man 
of business, he had prepared his mind 
both for action and for happiness. Be- 
sides his perfect knowledge of Oriental 
languages, he was as familiar with French 





* It has been unfortunate for Spain, 
perhaps for England, that this project of 
amicable interposition entirely failed of 
success. The Colonies sought security 
for their rights; the Mother country would 
grant nothing more than pardon for what 
she termed their offences. These opposite 
conditions it was impossible to reconcile, 
Openly to abet the South American pro. 
vinces was an outrage upon our only ally, 
in the moment of her deep distress and 
danger, To found the active mediation 
of Great Britain on the arrogant proposals 
of the Spanish Government was an insult to 
the cause of Liberty and of national Justice. 
and 
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and Spanish as with his native tongue. 
He was iu habits of confidence and inti- 
macy with the Duke of Wellington, Sir 
Heory Wellesley, Sir Charles Stuart, the 
late Duke of Portland, Count Woronzow, 
and many other eminent characters in 
various parts of Europe. But his most 
fortunate acquisition was the steady friend- 
ship and patronage of Lord Wellesley, 
whe first introduced him into public life. 
Nor was this conuexion less honourable 
than it was useful to Mr. Sydenham, who 
was a total stranger to the noble Marquis; 
but, like several other men of worth and 
talent, whose conduct has done credit to 
the discrimination of that Nobleman, he 
was brought forward by him for his charac- 
ter alone, and because he had no interest 
nor patron but his personal merit. The 
favourable sentiments thus excited by his 
Lordship’s official knowledge of Mr. Syden- 
ham’s qualifications gradually ripened 
into feelings of the warmest attachment 
and regard, which were manifested on num- 
berless occasions, bat never in a manner 
so kind or grateful as during his !ast fatal 
illness. The patience and cheerfulness of 
temper exhibited by the subject of the 
present memoir may be judged of by the 
fact, that, when perishing under the last 
stage of anasarca, and a prey to almost 
hourly pangs of suffocation, he enjoyed 
the charms of musick and society to with- 
in a few hours of his dissolution. The 
night before he expired, he had a concert 
in his room; and on his friends taking 
leave of him, he fel! into a tranquil slum- 
ber, from which he never awoke.-—Mr. 
Thomas Sydenham has left behind him 
an elder brother, who is a Commissioner 
of Excise; one younger, in India (Capt. 
Sydenham), political agent at Aurunga- 
bad; and a sister, Mrs. Ross, wife to Col. 
Ross, of the 75th regimcnt, now in the 
Ionian Isles. 





Georce Lrien, Ese. 

Sept. 21. Died, at his sister’s, in Here- 
ford, in his 74th year, Geo. Leigh, esq. 
of the Strand, youngest son of the Rev. 
Egerton Leigh, LL. D. formerly arch- 
deacon of Salop, and one of the canons 
residentiary of Hereford cathedral. He 
had been about 50 years engaged as a 
Book-auctioneer. He was first the ap- 
prentice and afterwards the partaer of Mr. 
Baker, in York-street. On the decease of 
that gentleman, his nephew, Mr. Sotheby, 
became Mr. Leigh’s partner. His pleasant 
disposition, his skill, and his integrity, 
were as wellknown as his famous snug’: dor, 
described by Mr. Dibdin as “ having a not 
less imposing air than the remarkable 
periwig of Sir Fopling of old; which, ac- 
cording to the piquant note of Dr. War- 
burton, usually made its entrance upon 
the stage in a sedan chair, brought in by 


two chairmen, with infinite satisfaction to 
the audience. Whena bigh-priced book 
is balancing between 15 and 201. it isa 
fearful signal of its reaching an additional 
sum, if Mr. Leigh should lay down his 
hammer, and delve into this said crumple- 
horn-shaped sautf-box!” The late Mr. 
W. Gardiner, bookseller, of Pall Mall, in 
criticising that portion of the “ Bibliomas 
via” allotted to the Auction Room, ob- 
serves, “* Even the key-sione of the arch, 
the Auctioneer, is forgotten ; an omission, 
like the name ia an epitaph, inexcusable, 
particularly as Mr. Leigh was not made 
* by one of Nature's journeymen.’ Nay! 
I think he would even tempt a pencil of 
taste — however, I won’: suffer him to be 
out of print, and so I'll e’en try my rough 
charcoal on bis effigies. Mr. Leigh, to 
the birth, person, and maaners of a gen- 
tleman, adds, im the autumn of life, the 
cheerfulness, the bloom, aad the gentle, 
friendly warmth of spring ; and during a 
space of 40 years devoted to the service 
of the publick, has attended to its inter- 
ests, whatever might be the maguitude, 
with the utmost vigilance, impartiality, 
and success; and, in a profession accom. 
panied by much trouble, perplexity, con- 
fusion, and uncertainty, has spared nei- 
ther his person nor purse, to introduce re- 
gularity, method, and precision ; and has 
preserved a character not only unstained 
and unsuspected, but highly honourable. 
His discharge of duty during the hour of 
sale canuot be too highly praised, whether 
for a gracefulness of delivery that adds in- 
terest to such a cor:ect enunciation of his 
articles as each of their Authors would 
approve, or for that polished suavity with 
which he moderates the occasional aspe- 
rity of coutending parties — whether he 
checks with a don mut the Doctor’s * rarely 
unchristian want of benevolence to an un- 
fortunate Classick, or with irresistible po- 
liteness induces Dom. Atticus + to indulge 
the room with a slight glance of the con- 
tended prize —whether he re-inyigovates 
the declining powers of the combatants 
with the effluvia of his ‘ spirit-stirring 
horn,’ or crowns glorious victory with a 
triumphant laurel of brown rappee.—The 
battle ended, a gentlemanly attention to 
the wounds of every unfortunate hero, 
from whatever cause they arise, furnishes 
a rude index to a few, and only a few, of 
the virtues and accomplishments of Mr* 
Leigh.” A listof many eminent libraries 
sold by Mr. Leigh and his partaers may 
be seen in Nichols’s* Literary Anecdotes.” 
There isa very good portrait of Mr. Leigh 
drawn by W. Behnes, and engraved by 
J. Swaine. He i3 represeuted in the ap- 
propriate act *‘ of knocking down a lot.” 





* The late very learned Dr. Gosset. 
t Richard Heber, esq. 
DEATHS. 
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DEATHS. 
March AT Hydrabad, J. Campbell, esq. 
23. surgeon of the East India Com- 


pany’s service, Madras Establishment, 
third son of the late Donald Campbell, esq. 
of Dunstaffnage Castle, Argyllshire, N. B. 

June 2. At Avranches, Normandy, 
where he went for his health, aged 37, 
Capt. Daniel Callaway, R.N. 

June 5. On board H. M. ship Incon- 
stant, off the coast of Africa, of a malig- 
nant fever, in his 2ist year, Andrew Stir- 
ling, esq. sixth son of Andrew Stirling, esq. 
of Drumpellier, co. Lanark. 

July 15. At St. Thomas’s, io his 37th 
year, Capt. Jas Cabel, of the ship Cale- 
donia of Dundee. In 1807, while com. 
manding a merchant-brig from Dundee, 
of no force, in the Baltic, he saw a vessel 
boarded and taken by a Danish gun-boat 
close by. Without losing heart, he ma- 
nesuvred skilfully, and saved his own ship; 
and then, watching his epportunity, gal- 
lantly boarded and retook the other. 
For this action he received the public 
thanks of the merchants of Dundee, witha 
piece of plate. 

Aug. 1. Aged 89, John Freeman, esq. 
of Letton, co. Hereford, and of the firm of 
J. Freeman and Copper Company of 
Bristol. Few persons in a private station 
have applied great mental abilities with 
higher honour to themselves, or have held 
a steadier course in discharge of all the 
duties called for in the different stages of 
life. The hospitalities which he exercised, 
and the liberality which marked his cha- 
racter, have been long and extensively ex- 
perienced. Always ready to promote 
plans of public utility or benevolence, 
none have contributed more to the general 
improvement of society ; in his immediate 
neighbourhood the poor had a certain re- 
fuge, the unprotected and oppressed a 
constant friend; although he uniformly 
acted from a deep and just sense of reli- 
gion, no affected austerity marked his life, 


or abridged the enjoyment of social inter. _ 


course, for he united utility to man with 
piety to God. As few individuals have 
passed so long a life with greater blessings, 
so has life seldom closed with greater 
tranquillity. 

Aug. 10. At Haigh Hall, Lancashire, 
Elizabeth Countess of Balecarras. She 
was daughter of Charles Dalrymple, esq. 

Aug. 11. Rev. Alex, Fownes Luttrell, 
rector of East Quantoxhead ‘and Mine- 
head, Somersetshire, and prebendary of 
Wells Cathedral. 

Aug. 14. At Knaresborough, in his 
78th year, Mrs. [hingworth, relict of the 
late Rev. Dr. Illingworth, a woman of ex- 
emplary piety, and greatly esteemed. 

Aug. 15. At Baih, Anne, wife of Colin 
Campbell, esq. and widow of the late 
Isaac Elton, esq. of Stapleton-house, co. 
Gloucester. 
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Aug. 16, At Tunbridge Wells, Mrs. 
Eliz. Bagenal, relict of the late Walter 
Bagenal, esq. M. P. for Carlow. 

At the Manse of Foulis, in his 81st year, 
aod 50th of his ministry, Rev. John Mur- 
say, of Arburie, He is succeeded in his 
estate of Arburie by his nephew Lieut, 
Johu Murray, R. N. late surveyor to the 
Board of Admiralty. 

At Peiersburg, Virginia, N. Heron, esq. 
a native of Wigtonshire; formerly a 
merchant. 

Aug. 17. In York- street, Portman- 
square, Lady Susan Clinton, wife of Lieut.- 
gen. Sir Henry Clinton, G. C. B. sister of 
the Earl of Wemyss and March. 

At North End, Fulham, Dorothy, wife 
of Capt. Corner, formerly of the East 
India service, daughter of the late Henry 
Hoare, esq. 

At Brighton, aged 73, Lady Rawlinson, 
relict of the late Sir Walter Rawlinson, and 
daughter of the late Sir Robert Ladbroke. 

Aged 36, Mrs. Whyte, widow of the late 
Gen. Whyte, of Walberton house, Sussex, 
daughter of Col. Bisshopp, of Storrington, 
and grand-daughter of Sir Cecil Bisshopp, 
of Parbam Park, in the same county. 

At Downside, Rev. W. B. Knapp, eldest 
son of John Knapp, esa. of Bathwick. A 
solemn dirge and requiem was performed 
at the Catholic Chapel, Bath, with the 
funeral obsequies of the Roman Church, 
to his memory. Also, on the preceding 
day, aged 77, J. Knapp, esq. of Lang- 
stoke, Hants, grandfather of the above. 

Aug. 18, At Highgate, aged 81, John 
Pennell, esq. 

At Clifton Hall, near Olney, Bucks, 
aged 70, A. Small, esq. a sportsman weil 
known in the Bedford, Grafton, Quorn, 
and Pytchley hunts. 

At the Court of Noke, co. Hereford, in 
his 80th year, Thomas King, esq. 

At Woodford, near Salisbury, Rev. 
John Wyndham, LL.D. many years rec- 
tor of Corton-Dinham, and Staple-Fitz- 
paine, Somerset, one of the prebendaries 
of Wells Cathedral, and youngest brother 
of the late William Wyndham, esq. of 
Dinton, Wilts. He was formerly of Wag- 
ham College, LL.B. 1769; LL.D. 1775. 

Aug. 19. In Arundel-sticet, in his 
76th year, J. Sykes, esq. 

At Hursley-lodge, near Southampton, 
in her 74th year, Frances, lady of Sir 
Wm. Heathcote, bart. daughter of John 
Thorpe, esq. of Embley. 

Aug. 22. In Finsbury-square, in his 
85d year, S. Brooks, esq. 

At the Chapel House, Chatteris, co. 
Cambridge, aged 55, Rev. John Tissier, a 
minisier in the late Countess of Hunting- 
don’s connexion. 

Aug. 25. At bis father’s, Mosden, 
John Ridge, esq. of Spring gardens, army 
agent. 

At 
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At his son’s, Northampton-square, Rev. 
Wm. Vidler, minister of the Unitarian 
Chapel, Parliameat-court, Artillery-lane. 

At Wixley Hall, co. York, aged up- 
wards of §0, Rev. James Richardson, who 
had been a resident there 22 years. 

Aug. 24. At Hammersmith, Charles 
Taylor, M. D. secretary to the Seciety 
for the Encouragement of Arts, Manu- 
factures, and Commerce, im the Adel- 
phi. Dr. Taylor pursued the arduous 
and important duties of his office, for 16 
years, with a degree of zeal and ability 
highly honvurable to himself and benefi- 
cial to the Society. Reared in the bosom 
of our manufactures, his mind received an 
early bias in favour of Science and the 
Aris ; and he pursued them with unabated 
ardour to the termination of a long life, 
devoted not only to their improvement, 
but to every other species of public utility. 
Such was the sincerity of his attachment 
to the Patriotic Body of which he was the 
official organ, that within a few hours of 
his dissolution he expressed the most lively 
wishes for its prosperity, and a fervent 
hope that his successor would be animated 
by a zeal superior to his own. By his 
death the Society has lost an invaluable 
officer, and mankind a friend. The ac- 
quirements of his head, and the sensibili- 
ties of bis heart, did bim equal honeur, 
and will be long remembered by the ex- 
tensive circle in which he moved. He was 
the Author of “* Remarks on Sea Water as 
conducive to Health,” and of various inter- 
esting articles in the Transactions of the 
Society to which he belonged, in the 
Monthly Magazine, in the Philosophical 
Magazine, and in other Miscellaneous 
Publications. 

Aged 77, Thomas Weatherill, esq. of 
Stokesley, co. York. 

At Liverpool, in his 55th year, James 
Crosbie, esq. 

At Waterford, afier retiring to bed in 
perfect health, James Laffan, esq. coun- 
sellor at law, formerly deputy recorder 
of Kilkenny. 

At Stratford Lodge, co. Wicklow, the 
wife of Hon. B. O’Neale, Stratford. 

Aug. 25. At Peckham, in his 613t 
year, Mr. Charles Harman, late of Wine- 
office court, Flect-street, solicitor. 

At the Duchess Dowager of Beaufort’s, 
Stoke, near Bristo!, Wilheimina-Elizabeth- 
Sarah, only child of Lord John Somerset. 

Aged 71, Wm. Davies, esq. of York. 

Aug. 26. At Southgate, aged 56, J. 
Dyne, esq. 

At Arundel, Captain Henry Tilleux 
Fraser, R.N. of Ashley, son of the late 
General Fraser. 

At St. Catherine’s, near the Tower, in 
his 53d year, John Dixon, esq. 

At Rome, Robert Fagan, esq. his Bri- 
tannic Majesty’s consul-general for Sicily, 

Gant. Mac. October, 1816. 
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&c. He had been for several months affected 
with melancholy; and his death was caused 
by his throwing liimself out of a window. 
Mr. Fagan had resided several years in 
Italy, and caused frequent searches to be 
made in the environs of Rome, by digging 
for antiquities ; and he was always parti- 
cularly fortunate in finding articles of value. 

Aug. 27. At Innerweek, Scotland, Rev. 
J. Harvie, minister of that place. 

Aug. 28. Aged 69, James Champain, 
esq. of Mile-end-road. 

In his 31st year, J, Pierce, esq. of Wed- 
hampton, wear Devizes. 

At Thame, Oxon. in his 54th year, Mr. 
Thomas Pricket, attorney. 

At Worthy, Hants, in his 89th year, Sir 
Chaloner Ogle, bart. senior admiral in the 
Royal Navy. He is succeeded in his 
title and estates by his son Capt. Charles 
Ogle, of H. M. ship Rivoli. 

At Blankney, near Stamford, aged 58, 
Charles Chaplin, esq. M.P. for the county 
of Lincoln. In the death of this gentle- 
man, the County, as well as the publick 
at large, have to deplore the loss of a most 
worthy and valuable character. As a 
Member of Parliament, to which honour- 
able station he was invited in a manner 
the most flattering, no one ever exercised 
the duties which that station demands, 
with greater integrity and assiduity. As 
a magistrate, the district which he has 
ceased to superintend, will best know how 
to appreciate the loss which it has sus- 
tained. In his family, on his estate, in 
bis county, he was equally respected and 
beloved. ‘The moderation and the kind- 
ness which he evinced towards those under 
his care, were no less uniform than unex- 
ampled ; and as a landlord, few will be 
followed with more sincere or more uni- 
versal regret than that now testified by 
the numerous and respectable tenants on 
his domain. To these men, no other 
steward was known than their lord ; and, 
when they were seeking assistanceor re- 
dress, the relation of their misfortunes; as 
well as their complaints, fuand no devious 
chanoel to go-through; for, unlike the 
modern absentee, this true English coun- 
try gentleman did uot disdain, periodically, 
to sit down, at his own hospitable board, 
with the farmers of his soil. 

Suddenly, James Gilchrist, esq. of 
Newton Airds, officer of the Commissariat 
of Dumfries. 

At the Manse of Arrocaar, Rev. Jobn 
Gillespie. 

Aug. 29. In Upper Montague-street, 
Montague-square, aged 68, James Torre, 
esq. of Snydale Hall, co. York. 

At Lilunthal, near Bremen, in his ist 
year, John Jerome Schroeter, a great as- 
tronomer. 

Off Algiers, of a dangerous wound re- 
ceived on the 27th, in his 18th year, Geo. 

Ross 
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Ross Glennie, midshipman of H. M. ship 
Granicus, third son of Dr. Glennie, of 
Dulwich-grove. 

Aug. 50. Aged 48, T. Clement, esq. 
of Broomhouse-lane, near Fulham. 

Suddenly, of an apoplectic fit, in his 
55th year, Mr. Curwen Gale, of Tower- 
hill, a well-known merchant on ’Change. 

At his brother’s, Pill, St. George’s, 
aged 72, Rev. Geo. Wilkins, many years 
rector of St. Michael’s, Bristol. 

At Shipton-under-Wichwood, Oxon, in 
his 62d year, Simon Sharpe, esq. late of 
Hailey, in that county. 

At Wokingham,. Hon. Mary Bennett, 
relict of Hon. Lieut.-gen. Bennett. 

Sept, 2. At Foston hall, co. Derby, 
Catherine, wife of John Broadhurst, esq. 
M. P. 

At Leicester, aged 74, Thos. Arnold, 
M. D. feliow of the Royal College of Phy- 
sicians, and of the Royal Medical Society 
of Edinburgh, senior physician to the In- 
firmary, and sole physician to the Lunatic 
Asylum, Leicester. He was author of 
« Dissertatio de Pleurititle,” 1766, Svo. 
*< Observations on the Nature, Causes, 
and Prevention of Insanity,” 1782, 2 vols. 
8vo. “ A Case of Hydrophobia success- 
fully treated,” 1795, Svo. ‘* Observations 
on the Management of the Insane,” 1809, 
8vo. He was father of Dr. T. G. Arnold, 
of Stamford. In his neighbourhood, and 
among an extensive circle of private 
friends, no man could be more sincerely 
or more deservedly beloved; while, in 
his public character, he always proved 
himself an unshaken friend of civil and 
religious liberty, and the anxious promo- 
ter of every design which tended to ame- 
liorate distress. In a word, he was an 
enlightened ornament of his native town, 
aad his station in society will not easily be 
filied again by a similar union of esti- 
mable qualities. He married a sister of 
the celebrated Mrs. Macaulay Graham, 
which more closely allied him to literature. 

At Bristol, Mr. T. Shute, one of the 
surgeons to the Bristol Infirmary. In his 
public capacity many live to attest his 
skill and humanity ; and his private vir- 
tues will live in the memory of his friends, 

At Treneer, near Penzance, aged 77, 
Rev. Anth. Williams, A.M. vicar of St. 
Keverne; which, after holding 21 years, he 
resigned to the son of his patron; and 
had the singular fortune, after 18 years, 
to be presented to the Living a second 
time, which he held nine years more, 

Sept. 5. At ber brother's (Mr. Capel, 
Walthamstow) aged 46, Mrs. Sarah Gough. 

At Exeter, aged 47, John Hutchings, 
esq. many years a partner in the City 
Bank. 

At Gibraltar, in consequence of wounds 

geived off Algiers on the 27th ultimo, 

19, Mr. J. Harvey, midshipman, son 
Tx. W. Harvey, of Penrhyn. 


Sept. 6. In Belgrave Place, Pimlico, 
in his 80th year, Mr. ‘Thomas Clark, pro- 
prietor of Exeter Change, and occupier 
with the sale of cutlery, turnery, &c. of 
about one half of that extensive range of 
building. He was brought up under his 
father, who farmed his own estate near 
Coventry of about 20 acres ofland. At 
the age of 22 he came to London, and got 
a place as a porter, in which situation he 
saved a little money; and on the death of 
his father acquired 200/. with which he 
went into partnership in trade, was un- 
fortunate, and lost all: except the cha- 
racter of an honest man, which be was ia 
the strictest sense of the word, He soon 
got another porter’s place, and, by rigid 
economy, saved enough to take a stick-~ 
shop at the corner of Exeter’Change ; and 
from that period he gradually prospered 
in his circumstances, After a time, he 
purchased the Menagerie, and used to 
give his customers a ticket to see the lions, 
&c. His dealings were marked with the 
utmost integrity, and he realized a for- 
tune estimated at 300,000/. What he 
sold was good —the price asked was inva- 
riably the price taken ; and this excellent 
rule, added to the moderation of his profits, 
secured him that rapid retail custom which 
filled his coffers with the fruit of fair indus- 
try. But what perhaps increased his 
wealth still more, was the moderate, we 
may say penurious nature of his habits. 
His house was at Pimlico, where he kept 
a good plain table, and on a Sunday had 
great pleasure in seeing his family about 
him ; but his own dinner on six days ia 
the week never exceeded 6d. and 2d. for a 
glass of gin and water. Morning and 
evening saw him on his old horse, as 
well known at Charing Cross as King 
Charles himself. Latterly, however, he 


came to town and returned in his son’s * 


carriage. Though addicted to the accu- 
mulation of money, it was by honourable 
means; and what appeared to others hard 
self-privation, was probably to him, who 
relished no higher pleasures, an enjoy- 
ment, as it was a second nature. Nor was 
he incapable of performing, at times, 
actions of the most liberal and honourable 
kind. The following pleasing anecdote 
of him, we have reason to believe, is au- 
thentic: In 1812, a young man who bad 
spent his fortune, and was in great dis- 
tress, called to borrow a few pounds ; 
the reply was, that he never gave or lent 
a shilling to the drunkard and dissipated, 
The applicant retired, but was called 
back; and, after a severe admonition, 
the old gentleman observed, that, when he 
was a poor man, the youth’s father had been 
kind to him, and therefore he considered 
himselfhis debtor: ‘* What I owe to the fa- 
ther, I will pay to the sou;” giving him a 
handsome sum. The reproof had such an 
effect, that the young man changed his 

habits 
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habits of life, and is become a respectable 
member of society.—It is reported that 
when the income-tax was imposed, he 
gave in his schedule at 6000/. The col- 
lector returned it to him for amendment, 
under the supposition that he had re- 
turged his whole stock, instead of bis an- 
nual income. Mr. C. hitched on another 
thousand, avd assured the collector that 
he was sure it was the full amount. “‘ Aye, 
but:(said the other) I want your income— 
not your property.” ‘ Are you content?” 
** Yes!” “ So am I,” replied the old 
trader, and wished the astonished collector 
a brief good morning. Upon the whole, 
he was an eccentric man, but one in whom 
eccentricity was not vice; odd in his 
manners, but upright in his intercourse 
with the world; attached to money, but 
capable of many geuerous, benevolent, 
and disinterested acts of humanity and 
“charity. His large fortune devolves to 
his only son. 

Tn Sloane-street, Rev. John Chapeau, 
chaplain to the Pridce Regent, rector of 
Shipton-Sollers and Cliff, co. Gloucester, 
and Swyre, co. Dorset. 

At Chelsea, aged 73, Mr. J. Kent, sur- 
eeon, late of Great Milton, Oxon. He 
accompanied Capt. Cook round the world 
in 1774. 

Robert Morris, esq. of Barnwood Court, 
M.P. for the city of Gloucester, aud in 
the commission of the peace for that 
county. He succeeded the late John Pitt, 
esq. as member for Gloucester, in 1804; 
on which occasion he was opposed by 
Lord Arthur Somerset, brcotier of the 
Duke of Beaufort, who resigned afier a 
very severe contest. He was also a part- 
ner io a banking-house; and long beid a 
command in the yeomanry cavalry. 

In Booterstown Avenue, near Dublin, 
at an advanced age, Dowager Countess 
D’Alton, relict of Col. Count D’Alton, of 
Greenanstown, co. Dublin. 

Sept. 7. At Pentonville, aged 61, Harry 
Smith, esq. of the house of Child and Co. 
bankers, Temple-bar. 

Wm. Henry Lister, esq. of Twicken- 
ham, late major in the 82d foot, only son 
of the late Gen. Lister, of the Coldstream 
guards. 

Aged 63, Benj. Yarnold, esq. of Hurst. 

At Doncaster, Toomas Ruddiman Steu- 
art, M.D. 

Sept. 8. At Islington, in his 79th year, 
Wm. Hodson, esa. late of Lothbury: as 
a merchant, a private gentleman, and a 
Christian, bis integrity, urbanity, and hu- 
mility will be long remembered. 

At Fornham, St. Martin, Rev, Joba 
Ord, D.D. rector of Burgh and Ickbuggh, 
Norfolk, formerly of Christ college, Cam- 
bridge, and many years one of the four 
chairmen at the Quarter Sessions for 
Suffolk. 


Sept.10. At Carshalton,Surrey,in his 78th 
year, Edw. Bacon,esq. formerly of Hackvey. 

At Mill-hill, Isle of Wight, aged 62, 
Sam. Osborne, esq. admiral of the Blue 
Squadron of H. M. fleet. 

Sept. 11. In Mead’s place, Gerrard 
Wm. Groote, M.D. late of Dean-street, 
apothecary to the Duchess of York. 

Aged 92, Miss Maria Hare, sister of the 
late Rich. Hare, esq. of Cork, and aunt of 
Lord Ennismore. This lady was one of 
the most celebrated beauties of her day, 
aud the remains were visible eveu in ex- 
treme age. 

Sept. 12. In Upper Seymour-street, 
Portman-square, Mrs. Otway, relict of the 
Jate Vice-adm. Otway. 

At Hackney, of a paralytic stroke, aged 
63, Mr. Joseph T. Rolph, of the Stock 
Exchange. 

At White Waitham, Berks, in his 77th 
year, Thomas Rawlings, esq. formerly of 
Yeovil, Somerset. 

At Baliymagard, near Londonderry, J. 
Hart, esq. eldest brother of Lieut.-gea. 
Hart, M.P. for the county of Donegal, 

At Rennes, France, in his 78th year, 
Sir Wm. Cedringten, bart, He succeeded 
to the baronetcy in March 1792. He 
married in 1776 Mary, daughter of the 
late Hon Wm. Ward. He is said to have 
died without issue, in which case the 
baronetcy will devolve upon Christopher 
Codrington, esq. of Dodington, co. Giou- 
cester, 

Sept. 13, At Mr. Allen’s, Ironmonger- 
Jane, in bis 70th year, James Lynd, esq. 
formerly in the East India Company’s 
Bengal Establishment, 

A: Newington-Causeway, aged 7}, John 
Moss, esq. 

Sept. 14. In Berkeley-square, aged 
65, Jomes Adams, esq. 

At his seat at Bill-bill, Berks, aged 47, 
General John Leveson Gower, who was 
second in command to Gen. Whitelock, in 
the exped tion to Buenos Ayres. He mar- 
ried Mary, daughter of Philip Bowes 
Broke, esq. and sister of Capt. Sir Philip 
Broke, of Nacton, in Suffolk, by whom he 
has left several children, 

Sept. 15, At his son's, St. Mary-le- 
Strand-place, Kent-road, aged 74, W. 
Holloway, esq. late searcher, &e, in H. 
M. Customs at Cowes vearly 40 years, 
during the prihcipal part of which period 
he practised as notary public; was ap- 
pointed Surveyor for the Registry of Ship- 
ping, Commiss:over im the Court of King’s 
Bench, Common Pleas, nnd Exehequer, 

master extraordinary in Chancery, and 
provincial grand master of the Medina 
Lodge of Freemasons upwards of 30 years. 

Sept. 16. At Ealing, in his 70th year, 
Sir James Wright, bart. 

At Enfield, John-Heary, eldest son of 
Robert Dewes, esq. 

Sepr 
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#. 18. At Islington, aged 70, Wm. 
Cardale, esq. many years a most respect- 
able solicitor in Bedford Row. He possess- 
ed considerabie property ; in which the 
meritorious and the necessitous were at 
ail times considerable sharers. He had 
for some time endured excruciating pain 
from a large wen; and had very recently 
sustained the affliction of losing an exce!- 
dent wife; see vol. LXXXV. Part I. p. 569. 

In his 8lst year, Philip d’Auvergne, 
Prince de Bouillon, vice-adm. of the Red, 
many years commander-in-chief on the 
Guernsey and Jersey station. His re- 
mains were interred in St. Margaret’s 
Church, Westminster, on the 23d instant. 

Sept. 19. Aged 51, William Fenton, 
esq. of West Smithfield. 

Sept. 20, At St. Anne’s, near Leeds, 
Mrs. Carr, wife of John Carr, esq. 
merchant, and daughter of the late Hon. 
James Erskine;Lord Alva, one of the Sena- 
Aors of the College of Justice in Scotland. 
Gifted by nature with a vigorous intellect, 
and habituated by her father to a constant 
use of it, she acquired an uncommon fund 
of knowledge, and a great literary taste in 
early life; and her views and opinions 
being enlarged by regular intercourse 
with the best society of Edinburgh, her 
powers of conversation were such as are 
seldom met with in either sex. These 
qualifications rendered her society pecu- 
liarly acceptable and improving to the 
rising generation; and many who are now 
lamenting her loss will recollect with gra- 
titude how much they are indebted to her 
for the formation of their taste and man- 
ners. But, though emineutly distinguished 
for the accomplishments of her mind, it 
was for the solid qualities that adorn the 
heart that she was admired and beloved 
by those who knew her intimately. Richly 
endowed with those warm affections and 
lively sensibilities that form the most at- 
tractive sympathies of life, chastened by 
affliction, and guided by principle, she 
entered early upon the world, well pre- 
pared to suffer herself, and with grace and 
dignity to “ weep with those that weep.” 
Her greatest gratification as she advanced 
in years was to adininister comfort to the 
poor and afflicted, as well as instruction 
to the iguorant villagers in her neighbour- 
hood. Her amusements were chiefly lite- 
rary pursuits, and the cultivation of ier 
garden (which was remarked throughout 
the neighbouring country for its beauty 
and scientific arrangement), and the im- 
provement of one or two young friends 
who generally resided with her. In ha- 
bitual devotion she found her greatest de- 
light in health, avd unabated comfort in 
sickness; and as. she drew near to her 
end, religion shed a constant serenity 
over her countenance through a long aud 
painful course of illness, Afflicted as she 
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was with the most acute sufferings, whi¢h 
she bore to the last with undiminished 
fortitude and the pious resignation of a 
Christian, her mourning friends are con- 
soled for their own heavy loss by a hum- 
ble confidence that she is taken to those 
regions where pain and sorrow are known 
no more. 

Sept. 23, Aged 47, Elizabeth, wife of J. 
Tibbatts, esq. Tyndale piace, Islington. 

Sept 24. Richard Atkinson, M.D. of 
Jermyn-street, St. James’s, 

Sept. 27. In Nottingham-place, Edw, 
Howard, esq. F.R.S, third son of the late 
Henry Howard, esq. of Glossop, co. Der- 


- by, and brother to the Duke of Norfulk. 


At Kingsland, Robert Sutt, esq. 

Sept. 29 In Queen Anne-street, Lady 
Sussonah Wombwell, mother of Sir George 
Wombwell, bart. She was the only daugh- 
ter of Sir Thomas Rawlinson, kat. alder- 
man of London. 

Sept. 30. At Kensington, Capt. Jos. 
Barningham, tate captain in the Bamff- 
shire fencibles, lieutenant ia the 3d royal 
veteran battalion, and one of the Poor 
Knights of Windser. 

At Southampton, William Lintott, esq. 
late mayor of that town, lamented by all 
who witnessed his real benevolence of 
heart, and the integrity and ability he 
evinced in the discharge of every public 
and private duty. 

At Breamore house, Hants, Sir Edward 
Hulse, bait. He succeeded his father, 
Sir Edward, in Dec. 1800; aud married in 
May 1769, Mary, daughter of John Lethi- 
eullier, esq. and by ber («ho died in 1813) 
he had issue two sons and three daughters. 

Sept. ... At Plaxley Abbey, co. Glou- 
cester, in her 7ist year, the lady of Sir 
Thos. Crawley Boevey, bart. She was 
Anne, second daughter of the Kev. Thos. 
Savage, rector of Standish, co, Gloucester ;. 
and was married in 1769. 

Oct. S. At Syston, Gloucestershire, (at 
the house of Mrs. Sarah Gould, her 
mother-in-law,) aged 40, Maria, the wife 
of Mr. Wm. Gould, daughter of Mr. Thos. 
Ware, of St. Michael’s Hill, Bristol, here- 
tofore of Beaminster, Dorset. 

Oct. 4. In Charlotte - street, Fitzroy- 
square, aged 53, Francis Boynton, Esq. 
formerly of Hutton Lodge, Yorkshire. 

Oct. 6. At Grundisburgh, Suffolk, in 
the 89th year of his age, the Rev. John 
Higgs, B. D. the senior fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, rector of Grundis- 
burgh (in the gift of that society), end 
one of his Majesty’s justices of the peace 
for the couoty of Suffolk. He pro- 


ceeded A.B. 1750; A.M. 1754; B.D. 
1768 ; and was nearly the oldest member of 
that University. He was contemporary at 
Westminster Schoot, and at College, with 
the late Richard Cumberland, esq. who, 
in his Memoirs, makes frequent a 
° 
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of their long friendship, and speaks highly 
of his exemplary character, as a Parish 
Priest, and a Magistrate. 

At Stangrouond, co. Huntingdon, aged 52, 
Catherise, wife of William Strong, esy. of 
that place, and daughter of George Max- 
well, esq. of Fletton, in the same county; 
a gentleman, who, with iafelicity singular 
even at his advanced period of life, bath 
seen a numerous family, all, save one, 
precede him to the grave. The praise 
which human judgment would teach her 
afflicted friends to‘ascribe to her, would 
be too exquisi'e for human frailty; yet 
were it unseemly not to say, that, if she 
had a fault, it was known ouly to her God. 
To the darts of real affliction she ever op- 
posed the impenetrable shield of religious 
resignation; yet, alas! (such is mortal 
weakness) amid the acknowledged pos- 
session of every external blessing, she 
drooped a victim tv constitutional de- 
spondeney. Sensible almost to the last of 
her dreadful delusion, she opposed to it 
with unabating firmness the energies of 
hersainted mind ; till overstrained Nature, 
bending under the unnatural exertion, re- 
stored to her, in the bosom of ber God, 
that happiness, which it had pleased his 
infinite wisdom to snatch from her here. 

Oct. 7. At Harborne, co, Stafford, in 
her 22d year, Miss Robinson, daughter of 
the Rev. Richard George Robinson, vicar 
of that place; whose many amiable qua- 
lities greatly endeared her te all her friends. 

Oct. 9. At Twickenham, in her 93d 
year, the venerable and truly respectable 
Mrs. Haynes, relict of the late John 
Haynes, esq. 

Oct. 12. At four o’clock in the morn- 
ing, of a complication of maladies, includ- 
ing nervous affection with apoplexy and 
paralysis, the result of acutely-wounded 
sensibility, at his temporary apartments 
in the vicinity of London, the Rev. Wil- 
liam Augustus Pembe:ton, B.D. one of 
the senior fellows and tutors of Emanuel 
College, and Registrer of the University 
of Cambridge. This gentleman died in 
the 43d year of his age, being born in the 
early part of 1774: he was the youngest 
son of Thomas Pemberion, Esq. the de- 
cease of whose amiable relict we have 
duly recorded in our Obituary for Decem- 
ber, 1815, p. 571. - In 1789, the subject 
of this brief article was matriculated at 
Cambridge ; and, in 1794, took his degree 
of B. A. with credit, as ninth Wrangler ; 
his friend Butler, of Chelsea, now head- 
mastery of Harrow School, being the senior 
Wrangler of the year. In 1797, Mr, P. 
proceeded A.M. In 1802, he became 
librarian to his College ; and, in 1809, re- 
gistrer of the University; in aecepting 
which confidential but easy appointments, 
he may with great truth be deemed to 
have coaferred more of honour and re- 


spectability than he received. Whe- 
ther Mr. P. be considered as a scholar or 
as a divine; as an instructor in human 
science, or as a teacher of the Gospel of 
Christ ; as a man of mental talent, or as a 
man of moral worth; as a good mathema- 
tician, a student in the belles lettres, or 
a preacher of righteousness, bis labours 
in every branch of doty were conspicuous 
and abundant; his success was uniform 
and sure; his character was esteemed, 
for it deservedly stood high. In person 
well made; blessed with a fall, strong, 
and sonorous voice, a very clear arti- 
culation, a most impressive and grace- 
ful mode of delivery, and a ready com- 
mand of language, Mr. P. never ascend- 
ed the pulpit but to please, to inform, to 
persuade, and to amend. Alas! the writer 
of this very imperfect sketch has long and 
deeply to regret the death of one, whom he 
has known, and valued, and honoured, and 
loved......ever since 1789! of one, whom 
he affectionately and faithfully regarded 
with increasing respect! of one, whose 
remains he had the painful satisfaction, 
the melancholy pride of tendec and undis- 
sembled grief, to attend to the grave on Fri- 
day, Oct. 18, 1816.— Hair! anp Fare- 
weit! ‘here is another and a better 
world. Chelsex. 

Oct. 13. Mrz, Woodrifield, of Lyad- 
hurst. 

Oct, 14. At Sidmouth, in her 26th 
year, Mrs. Charles Satterthwaite, widow 
of the late Charles Sa'terthwaite, esq. of 
Lancaster, and eldest daughter of the late 
Charles Francis Sheridan, esq. formerly 
secretary at war, Dublin Castle. 

Oct. 15. In Addle-street, Alderman- 
bury, aged 78, Mrs. Isabella Leserve, 

Oct. 17. Mary Elizabeth, during 35 
years the affectionate wife of Rober 
Hazard, Esq. of Chart Place, near Maid- 
stone, and formerly of Tarriers House, 
Bucks. She was the eldest daughter (by 
Jane his last wife) of the Rev. Geo. Lewis, 
A.M. vicar of Westerbam, io the See of 
Rochester, and rector of Echingham, in‘ 
the Diocese of Chichester. 

Oct. 19. In Dorset-street, Portman- 
square, in his 83d year, Robert Lukin, 
esq. brother to the late Dr. Lukin, dean 
of Wells, and half-brother to the !ate 
Right Hen. William Windham, of Fel- 
brigg Hall, Norfolk. 

Oct. 21. Ia St. James’s-square, in bis 
67th year, Rt. Hon. Wm. Lygon, Earl 
Beauchamp. His lordship went to bed in 
apparently perfect health, after enjoying 
the society of a few particular friends; and 
about three o’clock expired in a fit of 
apoplexy. He was for many years 
M.P. for Worcester; and uniformly sup- 
ported (at least since the commencement 
of the Revolutionary war) the administra- 
tion of the illustrious Pitt, Early in 1806 

he 
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he was elevated to the Peerage by the 
title of Baron Beauchamp, of Powyke, co. 
Worcester; and in 1815, was raised to 
the rank and degree of a Viscount and 
“Earl, as Visc. E:mley, of the county of 
Worcester, and Earl of Beauchamp. His 
lordship married the only daughter of 
John Denn, esq. by whom he has left five 
sons and three daughters. His eldest 
son, William Beauchamp, Visc. Elmley, 
M.P. for Worcester in two Parliaments, 
succeeds to his titles and estates, 

Oct. 23. At Islington, aged 77, Mr. 
William Stephens, many years a respect- 
able metcantile stationer in Birchin-lane, 
and afterwards in Throgmorton-street. 
He was a citizen of the good old school ; 
and had for nearly 55 years been a livery- 
man of the Company of Stationers. As aman 
of business, he was universally esteemed 
for punctuality and integrity ; and in pri- 
vate life his courtesy of manners secured to 
him the regard of a large circle of friends, 

AppiTioxs AND CorRrecTioNs. 

Vol. LXXXV. Part Il. p. 571. An 
error occurs respecting the parents of the 
late Dean Cholmondeley. The Dean was 
the son of Thomas Cholmondeley, of Vale 
Royal, esq. one of the Representatives in 
Parliameut for Cheshire: the Dean’s mo- 

\ ther was daughter of Edmund Cowper, 
esq. Mrs. Cholmondeley’s brother, Thos, 
Cowper, esq. Recorder of Chester, de- 
ceased without issue: and Overleigh Hall, 
near Chester, the family seat of the Cow- 
pers, and other property, descended ulti- 
mately to the Cholmondeley Family. 

Cc. V. 0. 

Vol. LXXXVI. Part I. p. 579. Rev. 

William Chichester, D.D. was not son of 





[Oct 


the late Marquis of Donegall : for, had he 
been so, he would have been styled Lord 
William. He is stated to have been second 
son. Now the first and late Marquis had 
only the followiug issue, besides daughters: 
vis. the present Marquis; Lord Arthur, 
deceased, and Lord Spencer Stanley, 
twins. By his second and third wives he 
had no issue. Tae present M.P. for Care 
rickfergus is Arthur Chichester, esq. 

ibid. p. 565. Lord Sunderlin waa eldest 
son of Serjeant Edmund Malone, one of 
the Judges of the Court of Common Pleas 
in Ireland; which Edmund was next bro- 
ther of Serjeant Anthony Malone, in 1757 
Chancellor of the Irish Exchequer, being 
both sons of Richard Malone, esq. of 
Baronston, who died in 1744, leaving four 
sons: viz. the two eminent persons just 
mentioned, Anthony ard Edmund ; and 
Richard and John. Richard married Miss 
Browne, sister of the Rev. John Browne, 
and had issue Crosdella. This Rev. Mr. 
Browne, who was of the Sligo family, and 
a highly distinguished Divine of his day, 
married Elizabeth, daughter of the Rev. 
John Mears, A.M. of Colraine, by the 
Hon. Jane Stuart. 

Ibid. p. 574. Earl Manvers’s original 
name was Medows. His Lordship was son 
of Philip Medows. esq. and next brother 
of the late Gen. Sir Wm. Medows, K.B. 

Part IL. p. 278. Mr. Huddart published 
** A Sketch of the Straits of Gasper, a 
passage between the Islands of Banca and 
Billiton,” 1788, 8vo. The proprietors of 
the East India Company were so sensible 
of the vaiue of his services, and of his in- 
tegrity, that they elected him one of their 
Directors. He was a valuable contributor 
to the Transactions of the Royal Society. 
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Mereorotocicat Tasze for October, 1816. By W. Cary, Strand. 


Height of Fahrenheit’s Thermometer. i 


Height of Fahrenheit’s Thermometer, 























50 | 55 | 54 , 80 frain 

55 | 61 | 56 » 79 Train 

96 | 62 | 57] ,79 Ishowery 

55 | 64 | 53] , 79 |storm. than. 











19 | 47 | 54| 46] ,69 cloudy 
20146 | 49} 49] ,58 |stormy 
21} 42] 51/42] ,60 |fair 
22 146) 52) 40 » 72 |fair 


: : | “sy ig 
=< 
3/32 Oe « 3/32 |g 
SEIee| g [egfParam) sweater | S2lee| g [S-g|terom| weather 
Gz\25| 2 nz ct. ef Es\cs s ar Oct.1816. 
—_——| | { —— 
erst s1: geererer 
27 | 55 | 63 | 55 130, 18 [fair 4 12 | 50 456 50 }50, 02 |fair 
28 | 55 | Gt | 54/29, 93 |rain 13 | 50} 55} 51] ,01 |cloudy 
29} 56 }60} 51] ,34 Istormy 14) 45 |] 60] 50} ,02 Jfair 
30] 47} 62/55] , 72 [fair 15145] 58 | 52] ,02 |fair 
0.1] 55} 6% | 59] ,39 [stormy | 16147] 59 | 50 [29,85 |fair 
55 69 | 55 > 36 rain ' 17 | 48 | 55) 50 70 jrain 
| 18] 46152149] 571 fair 
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| 
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56> 58} 55 , 78 |rain[innight 
56 | ,92 {fair 
56 | 60| 57] 95 jfair 
57 | 62] 56] 9 jfair 
$5 | 59] 55] ,95 |showery 
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23 | 37 | 50 2 » 88 /fair 
24 | 46 | 52) 45 > 62 |cloudy 
25 {| 47 | 50 | 44 > 30 jrain 
26 | 43 | 52 | 49 » 50 }fair 
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BILL OF MORTALITY, from Sep*. 3, to Oct. 27, 1816. 


Clwistened. Buried. Qand 5 
Males - 835 1622 Males - 626 1215 5 and 10 
Females 787 “| Females 589 2 10 and 20 





Whereof have died under 2 years old 





Salt £1. per bushel ; 





444, per — 


359 20 and 30 
30 and 40 


40 and 50 


Between 


154 | 50 and 60 101 
47] 60and 70 96: 
41 | 70and80 86 


97} 90 aud 100 6 


95} S0and90 40 
| 





AVERAGE PRICES of CORN, from the Returns aiiliee Oct. 19. 


INLAND COUNTIES. 








| MARITIME 


Wheat; Rye | Barly | Oats Beaus!| 
s. d.js. d. js d.) 8. d.) 5. d.|} s. d. | 
Middlesex 83 1/16 10:40 9) 28 10/45 7 i |Essex 80 740 
Surrey 87 O45 8, 43 0/53 045 O)/Kent 82 600 
Hertford 80 4/36 O41 0/99 6/36 G||Sussex 9g 0j60 
Bedford 77 5/30 0/34 0/31 2/25 O|/Suffulk 74 10/41 
Huntingdon 86 4/00 042 8/27 O41 2//\Camb. 73 3}o0 
Northamp. 85 4/00 O41 034 6/42 0} Norfolk 50 9/43 
Rutland 86 600 047 927 0148 0} Lincoln 94 5/63 
Leicester 95 6144 O42 451 4/43 0) York 93 2156 
Nottingham 94 4/60 0/46 231 0/46 aoetum 113 6/72 
Derby 101 4/00 0/59 032 849 2j\Northum. 99 1064 
Stafford 100 7/00 O47 630° 6 147 10] jCumberl. 112 1'74 
Salop 113 0/52 958 6192 7/53 4||Westmor.122 6/68 
Hereford 99 8/51 2/59 —_ 4/41 7||Lancaster 93 10,00 
Worcester 85 11/40 0/40 629 G42 4|| Chester 90 4,00 
Warwick 94 O/00 O41 O 33 4/4: 6) Flint 88 7/00 
Wilts 92 8/00 0/49 10:31 0/54 O}|Denbigh 90 600 
Berks 86 SJ00 O44 11/3 951 GllAnglesea 90 0/00 
Oxford 79 10]00 O40 031 9/47 9)'\Carnarvon 98 11,00 
Bucks 82 60 Ol 331 6143 0|/MerionethicS 4/00 
Brecon 114 4/67 05 57 552 0/00 G6) Cardigan 88 0,00 
, Montgom. 115 2/67 = 927 5:00 0} Pembroke 91 3,00 
Radnor 114 1/00 8356 1/00 O}/Carmart. 97 8,00 
Glamorg. 109 400 
Average of England and Wales, per quarter.|/Gloucest. 93 10,00 
95 955 11,44 929 4)45 O}/Somerset 97 11)00 
Moum. 88 7,00 
Average of Scotland, per quarter : Devon 101 1/00 
89 10j55  3;37 8431 348 1}/Cornwall 99 200 
Dorset 85 2/00 
{Hants 82 300 





COUNTIES. 


Wheat Rye Barly _. Beaus. 








d.| s. ds. a d. 
6140 631 ols q 
0137 6130 0/42. 5 
0}00 Oj28 vj00 oe 
5'34 9/24 11140 le 
vloo oles of . 
0}33 Uji25 10/43 9 
O43 6,24 5/39 > 
sit6 0127 0149 4 
000 0153 50 oO 
O42 0135 1100 
8/35 2131 400 @ 
O45 O36 $00 oO 
0/00 0'52 400 @ 
000 vl%s6 4/00 0 
053 4132 000 0 
064 7133 200 wo 
0/46 0|23 olo0 0 
O45 4/21 aloo 0 
066 0134 O00 0 
0/58 ol 24 oj00 -@ 
0j35 2100 O00 9 
040 8}i4 11}00 0 
o'52 4/24 0100 © 
0145 2/30 648 @ 
0/43 10/26 11150 oO 
0148 0100 Oloo oO 
0/44 11/00 O00 @ 
Vi45 1125 400 0 
0144 3131 6155 0 
0140 7/27 10l4s 8 


BRICE OF FLOUR, per Sack, Oct. 28, 90s. to 95s, 
OATMEAL, per Boll of 140lbs. Avoirdupois, Oct. 19, 32s. 3d. 
AVERAGE PRICE of SUGAR, Oct. 23, 45s. 74d. per cwt. 


PRICE OF HOPs, IN 
Kent Bags ..........6. 9/. Os. to 14/, 
Sussex Ditto ......... 8/. 10s, to 13/, 
Farnham Pockets ....114 18s. to 25/, 


10s. 
Os. 
Os. 


Kent Pockets ......... 
Sussex Ditto .......00. 
| Essex Ditto.........0 


THE BOROUGH MARKET, Oct. 28: 


-134. Os. to 17/. Os. 


Aad. Os. 164. Us, 
el 2l, Us. to 164. Ov 


AVERAGE PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW, Oct, 25: 


St. James’s, Hay 4/. 11s. 6d. Straw 2 


', 6s, 6d.---- Whitechapel, Hay 54. 10s. Od, Straw 2/. 4s, 


Clover 7/. 17s. Od.— Smithiield, Hay 5f. 7s. 9d. Straw 2/. Os, Od. Clover 7/. 10s. Od. 


SMITHFIELD, Oct. 28 
3s. Od. to 4s. 


DECOR 200. cccccccceece Ss, Od. to 4s. 
Veal ..... aosbetenenangiene ™ Od, to 5s. 
Pork 4s. Od. to 5s. 


COALS, Oct. 23¢ 


TALLOW, per Stone, 81. St. James’s 3s, 25d. Clare Market 0s.0d. 
SOAP, Yeltow, 86s. Mottled 94s, Curd 98s, CANDLES, 10. 6s per Doz. Moulds 12s. Oc. 


To sink the Offal—per Stone of Sibs. 


a 
4d. Head of Cattle at 
6d. Beasts ..cccceccovees 
4d. Sheep and Lambs 15,760 


Newcastle 38s. 6d. to 49s. 6d. 





-2,740 


pineied 4s. Od, to 5s. 6d. 
Market Oct. 28; 

Calves 188. 
Pigs 500. 


Sunderland 37s. 6d. to 42s. 6d. 


Whitechapel 3. Ord. 
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CTOBER, 1816. Bills | 
Bills 
* STOCKS IN O Ct; india |B. Bills Oo. 3 
S PRICE OF SI , India |So. ee Bonds. Ae 3 pr. z 
y Imp. Stock. os 3 oe. ria 
Imp. stock. 5p 3 pr. 
EACH DAY erCt/B.Long| (risk 5 | ect Ann. | Stoc 653 | 61% 4 pr. | 1 pr. em a 
, verCl, 5 perC | nn pr.Ct. oP Ts 6 pr 2 pr. F ~ 
E| genes] BT dg peg ae a — 182 |— San, | 60a — i 
“4 BEREZEx & | Bank Same | Sees 929 | shut |_| 60§ 182 614 | © pr. ri] ope 618 
cat s'= 5 SS A | Stock. |3perCi 614 4 | shat | 92% | shut |—— | 6pr. | 1p > 
-o-= gc Buen | S shut shut a hut | : % 
B8% sss 233 s| ees | che my i | shut 034 shut Par io r} 
on tar ;TOs 2 poe | shut 1Z | shut | 934 shut | — 6 pr. | 1 dis. 2 pr. 2 
Boo; ;et| $s si s | shut P+ Z| shut | 9 7 pr. | 1 dis. Sie m& 
$3. Feu83 4| shut | shut | 62 13 | shut |———|--— r. | 4pr. | 5 pr. 8 
E23 se “ess 5| shut | | shut | 934 | . o i = 4 pr. | 5 pr. 5 
ao z" 5 | ‘ - 5 me | . 6 pr. 
3 bx Beis ge 8 Ae al tog ik S| ae —— 614 ro ite ibn ee : 
~ — 2 & ’ 92¢ | | —|—— 
oe . el 2 8 shut | on Gig 2 sh it | 993 ebat | 614 180 |j—— 4 pr. | Gpr. 
<4 coe a2) 9} shut : : | 61g 3 ried 934 13 13 pr. ome 7 pr. re 
ee uNteg27 0} shut | sha 162 4] 76 934} 15 12 pr, -) 6p. | & 
oe om A ( s 2 7 934 | j —_—_— . P 
sae Sass e Ni] 2134 | Sit | ona bead | 1805 |—— ise lemite |e 
Aeeteazeé 12] a15f | o1f | 698 si | 152 91g | 13 pr. | 6 pr. " 
SES ETS EE 3] suntay | | mid | oot | asd | rn , sp. 18 
SEaSEsTee fl 3 aS 614 1g caf 2 m4 | oo | te || 6 sed baal bie 
om . 3 ss. 14 | ; i} . yi "7 : ’ . 
= } Sos s 2323 15| 215% 611 | 624 { oa | Of | 16 | r. | 6 pe. | 9 pr. 3 
a“ Sots _—-— ~ | 217 } 62% 7 tg | { 3 pr. 10 pr. 
* Se0 °c 3S 16 | 217% | 61% ge 16 | 1p 7 pr. | “ |= 
S Fer Sas. "| ‘ neg 94 | : - jllp | 
0 Se iz ise?s. 18 | Holidey |62 4) 7h) 94 | | 15 See te oe | 3 
c > oe as" os 558 19 | —, 6)2 | 62 | O49 10 | 18 60% |! 15 pr 9 pr. \'4 F |g 
Jo's ges 3 19 | aig} oag | foes Bh 5 i \2 
ee 4 Gis £5 3% = BS 20 | ountey ' 614 624 é } vm | 944 | | 18if -__ | | os 
Sosa te eSs% 21) | 61g | 624 2 nn | 944 | | 7 | hm 
25~ 5325 14 22; 217 | 6 61% 24 | 9441) 16 | |= 
BzSEES & +4 23/ a7 | eid | ea =] | | | 110 pr. 3 
gt 09 i | ES a | Q17 | 614 | | 14 pr. 9 pr. | | @ 
aes gna F34 25 | Holiday | | | | |= 
S6O83"5 £3 a liday | 7 
Soss . . 26 | Ho . — | 
os he Seles 97 | Sonday | woe) 99g] 153 | k Buildings, London. 
<2 z rts  e ye 28 } Holiday 502 61} a ‘ | LUCK, & Co, Ban 
sh < "223 09 | 217 | ty | JARDSON, GOODL 
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